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PREFACE 


IT  may  seem  strange  that  one  perhaps  more 
readily  associated  with  the  National  Sporting 
Club  than  academic  pursuits,  should  have 
written  on  Kantian  philosophy  ;  but  I  have  studied 
Kant’s  works  carefully  for  some  years,  and  trust  my 
book  is  sound  so  far  as  it  goes.  Its  purpose  (so  far 
as  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  different  from  the  many 
other  works  on  Kant)  is  to  provide  an  exposition  of 
Kant’s  philosophy  such  as  will  bridge  between  the 
exhaustive  commentary  and  the  short  sketch.  I 
have  endeavoured  not  only  to  cover  Kant’s  works 
essential  to  his  philosophy  as  a  system,  but  also  to 
illustrate  generally  his  position  in  the  history  of 
thought,  and  the  two  rival  "  schools  ”  in  relation  to 
which  he  developed  his  theory  of  knowledge.  The 
book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Of  these,  the  first 
is  mainly  introductory  :  it  traces  roughly  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Kant’s  thought  in  its  relation  to  the  Rational¬ 
ism  of  Leibniz  and  Wolff,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Empiricism  of  Hume,  on  the  other,  and  also  shows 
the  ultimate  issue  he  had  reduced  his  problem  to 
prior  to  writing  “The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.” 
The  next,  and  of  course  most  important  part, 
expounds  the  constitutive  principles  of  knowledge 
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Kant  taught  in  the  Critique,  or,  in  other  words, 
shows  how  by  his  doctrine  of  the  principles  of  a 
priori  synthesis  he  confirmed  the  validity  of  the 
principles  of  science.  And  the  third  part  (perhaps 
proportionately  rather  too  full)  deals  with  the 
Transcendental  Dialectic,  or  Kant’s  Doctrine  of 
Pure  Ideas  ;  expounding  his  theory  of  the  nature 
of  Reason,  and  showing  how  this  faculty  necessarily 
causes  us  to  pass  beyond  experience  and  present 
to  ourselves  metaphysical  problems.  Kant’s  chief 
work  thus  covered,  the  remainder  of  the  book  is 
concerned  with  his  ethical  system  as  set  out  in  “  The 
Metaphysic  of  Morals”  and  “The  Critique  of 
Practical  Reason,”  and  concludes  by  tracing  his 
philosophy  up  to  its  final  theological  position. 

Of  the  works  on  Kant  from  which  I  have  obtained 
assistance,  the  chief  have  been  those  of  Caird  and 
Kemp  Smith — exhaustive  commentaries  almost  too 
well  known  to  need  mentioning.  I  have  used  both 
of  these  very  freely,  in  some  instances  adopting  from 
them  modes  of  presenting  Kant’s  arguments  ;  but 
I  have  rarely  referred  to  them  when  so  doing, 
holding  as  I  do  that  this  is  not  a  wise  practice  unless 
one  either  quotes  an  author  direct  or  is  perfectly 
sure  of  accurately  repeating  the  point  he  has  made. 

Whilst  sincerely  trusting  I  have  not  misrepre¬ 
sented  Kant’s  meaning  in  any  of  my  passages,  I  am 
only  too  conscious  that,  in  the  case  of  so  subtle  and 
profound  a  thinker,  it  is  difficult  to  be  emphatic  on 
the  point.  I  have,  however,  taken  all  the  safeguards 
that  lay  in  my  power,  having  submitted  the  manu- 
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script  to  several  persons  who  have  had  a  sound 
academic  training  in  philosophy  before  handing  it 
to  the  publishers  and  received  from  them  con¬ 
firmation  of  its  soundness.  Amongst  these  I  should 
particularly  mention  my  friend  Mr.  Stanley  V. 
Keeling,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Fellow  of  Philosophy  at 
University  College,  London,  and  Exhibitioner  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge — a  serious  student  of 
philosophy,  who,  though  the  last  person  to  claim 
authority,  took  his  fellowship  with  a  thesis  on  Kant’s 
work,  and  therefore  appealed  to  me  as  qualified 
to  express  an  opinion.  Mr.  Keeling  very  kindly 
worked  carefully  through  my  manuscript,  and,  after 
making  several  significant  alterations,  wrote,  say¬ 
ing  :  “  I  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  the  work 
as  a  sound  and  interesting  introduction  such  as  will 
bridge  between  the  exhaustive  commentary  and  the 
short  sketch.  It  seems  to  me  a  clear  and  accurate 
statement  of  Kant’s  chief  doctrines,  and  readers 
who  wish  to  gain  a  general  knowledge  of  these  before 
proceeding  to  more  complete  works  should  find  it  of 
considerable  assistance.” 

I  can  only  hope  that  others  will  be  able  to  con¬ 
firm  Mr.  Keeling’s  opinion,  and  accept  the  work  for 
all  it  professes  to  be — an  introduction  designed  to 
popularise  Kant,  and  to  bring  still  further  readers 
to  his  works. 
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PART  I 

INTRODUCTORY 

CHAPTER  I 

HISTORICAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

REGARDED  by  many  as  the  most  encyclo¬ 
paedic  thinker  since  Aristotle,  Emmanuel 
-  Kant  has  the  distinction  of  having  intro¬ 
duced  a  great  revolution  into  philosophy  and  yet 
stood  the  test  of  time  in  almost  singular  degree. 
Modern  philosophers  may  agree  or  disagree  with 
much  of  his  work,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they 
are  rarely  able  to  philosophise  profoundly  without 
reference  to  it,  and  on  one  point  they  are  all  emphatic 
— that  no  philosopher  of  this  or  any  other  time  is 
to  be  more  strongly  recommended  to  students  seek¬ 
ing  an  insight  into  the  true  philosophical  problems. 
By  common  consent  he  stands  as  one  of  the  great 
foundation-stones  of  modern  thought,  remarkably 
alike  in  scope  and  originality  ;  and  as  an  individual 
achievement  in  metaphysics  his  chief  work,  “The 
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Critique  of  Pure  Reason/’  probably  remains  unsur¬ 
passed  to  this  day. 

The  philosopher’s  life-story  presents  little  of  sig¬ 
nificance  beyond  the  evolution  of  his  thought.  Born 
at  Konigsberg  in  1724,  he  was  the  son  of  a  local 
saddler,  but  his  grandfather  (his  name  was  spelt 
Cant)  had  emigrated  from  the  North  of  Scotland 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Kant’s 
father,  a  man  in  very  humble  circumstances,  was 
able  to  give  his  son  little  assistance  ;  but,  thanks 
mainly  to  Franz  Albrecht  Schultz,  a  pasteur  and 
professor  whom  Frederic  William  maintained  as  a 
kind  of  dictator  in  all  matters  theological  and  educa¬ 
tional  in  Konigsberg  and  East  Prussia,  he  received 
a  sound  early  education  at  the  Collegium  Fre- 
dericianum,  then  the  principal  school  in  the  province. 
It  is  clear  that  he  remained  under  Schultz’s  care 
until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  that  he 
afterwards  attended  the  University  of  Konigsberg  ; 
but,  on  the  latter  part  of  his  university  career  being 
cut  short  by  the  early  death  of  his  father,  he  seems 
for  the  next  twenty  years  to  have  been  compelled 
to  earn  a  pecuniary  living  by  acting  as  a  tutor  to 
the  better  class  families  in  the  Konigsberg  district, 
albeit  he  still  continued  to  read  hard  and  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one  managed  to  return  to  the  university 
and  take  his  degree  as  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Despite  his  privations,  Kant  evidently  gained  a  big 
knowledge  of  both  science  and  philosophy  during 
this  period  of  his  life  ;  for  in  addition  to  publishing 
a  number  of  significant  treatises  on  physical  sub- 
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jects,  he  grew  profoundly  engrossed  in  metaphysics 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  much  of  the  thought  that 
later  made  him  so  famous.  But  recognition  was 
very  slow  in  coming  to  him,  and  it  was  not  until 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  forty-six  that  he  received 
his  first  and  only  official  appointment — that  of 
professor  of  logic  and  moral  philosophy  at  his  old 
university.  To  a  man  of  Kant’s  spartan  habits  this 
appointment  meant  an  easy  economic  independence, 
however,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was 
able  to  devote  the  majority  of  his  time  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  his  philosophical  system.  Year  in  year 
out,  he  pursued  his  task  with  an  almost  unrivalled 
patience  and  persistence.  Strange  though  it  may 
sound  in  contrast  to  the  revolutionary  effect  of  his 
thought,  it  is  a  fact  that  never  once  in  his  life  did  he 
cross  the  border  of  his  native  province  ;  and  despite 
his  being  a  frail,  half  invalid  little  man,  his  servant 
is  said  to  have  called  him  winter  and  summer  at 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  to  have  stated  that 
for  thirty  years  he  never  knew  him  fail  to  respond. 
Kant’s  thought  was  of  such  a  profound  and  com¬ 
prehensive  nature  as  to  be  necessarily  of  very  slow 
growth.  Far  from  being  one  of  those  thinkers  who 
spring  into  early  fame  by  one  great  thought  only, 
he  had  many  metaphysical  discoveries  to  be  system- 
ised  and  tested  ;  and,  though  in  his  early  manhood 
he  published  several  treatises  of  considerable 
importance,  his  serious  philosophical  writings  did 
not  begin  until  he  was  forty.  Before  his  great  work, 
“  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,”  was  published  he  had 
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reached  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  that  his  pen  was 
most  active  in  giving  the  critical  philosophy  its 
complete  expression.  His  life,  like  his  work,  was  a 
triumph  of  perfectly  calculated  method ;  never 
hasting,  never  resting,  he  pursued  his  task  with  an 
almost  clock-like  regularity  ;  and  when,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  eighty,  he  became  a  worn-out,  half  imbecile 
old  man,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  accom¬ 
plished  work  that  has  been  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  French  Revolution,  so  important  a  factor  was 
it  in  determining  the  life  and  intellectual  features 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  previously  stated,  Kant’s  early  writings  were 
nearly  all  on  physical  matters  ;  indeed,  he  is  said 
to  have  understood  Newton  as  well  as  he  did  Leibniz 
and  Wolff,  and  his  “Natural  Histoiy  and  Theory 
of  the  Heavens,”  written  fifty  years  before  Herschal 
and  Laplace  came  into  prominence,  was  itself  a 
notable  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  solar 
system  on  Newtonian  principles.  But  we  are  now 
only  concerned  with  his  philosophy.  Here  Kant’s 
work  was  to  introduce  the  third  great  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  World’s  philosophical  thought.  By 
his  distinction  between  phenomena  and  noumena, 
between  things  as  the  human  mind  knows  them  and 
as  they  are  in  their  unknowable  selves,  he  introduced 
into  philosophy  what  might  be  regarded  as  a  Coper- 
nican  revolution.  He  considered  he  had  irrefutably 
shown  that  the  forms  of  mind  are  not  the  result  of 
nature,  as  many  Empiricists  had  thought,  but  that 
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mind  prescribes  its  forms  to  nature,  and  that  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  nature  as 
we  know  it,  has  no  existence  as  such  independent 
of  mind.  His  general  achievements  in  philosophy 
have  been  admirably  summarised  by  Schopenhauer  in 
a  passage  in  his  “  World  as  Will  and  Ideas.”  “  Kant  ” 
(he  says)  “  showed  that  the  laws  which  reign  with 
inviolable  necessity  in  existence,  i.e.  in  experience 
generally,  are  not  to  be  applied  to  deduce  and  explain 
existence  itself ;  that  thus  the  validity  of  these 
laws  is  only  relative,  and  that  consequently  they 
cannot  be  our  guide  when  we  come  to  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  existence  of  the  world  or  of  ourselves. 
All  earlier  Western  philosophers  had  imagined  that 
these  laws,  according  to  which  phenomena  are  com¬ 
bined,  were  absolute  laws  conditioned  by  nothing  ; 
that  the  world  itself  existed  only  in  consequence  of 
and  in  conformity  with  them  ;  and  therefore  that 
under  their  guidance  the  whole  riddle  of  the  world 
was  capable  of  solution.  Kant  exhibited  these  laws, 
and  therefore  the  whole  world,  as  conditioned  by 
the  form  of  knowledge  belonging  to  the  subject ; 
from  which  it  followed,  that  however  far  one  carried 
investigation  and  reasoning  under  the  guidance  of 
these  laws,  yet  in  the  principal  matter,  i.e.  in  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  nature  of  the  world  in  itself  and  outside 
the  idea,  no  step  in  advance  was  made,  but  one  only 
moved  like  a  squirrel  in  its  wheel.  Thus,  all  the 
dogmatists  may  be  compared  to  persons  who  sup¬ 
posed  that  if  they  only  went  straight  on  long  enough 
they  would  come  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  but  Kant 
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then  circumnavigated  the  world  and  showed  that, 
because  it  is  round,  one  cannot  get  out  of  it  by  hori¬ 
zontal  movement,  but  that  by  perpendicular  move¬ 
ment  this  is  perhaps  not  impossible.  Kant  ventured 
to  show  by  his  teachings  that  all  those  dogmas 
which  had  been  so  often  professedly  proved  were 
incapable  of  proof.  Speculative  theology,  and  the 
rational  psychology  connected  with  it,  received 
from  him  their  death-blow.” 

This  was  Kant’s  broad  achievement,  but  the 
methods  by  which  he  worked  out  such  conclusions 
cross  the  whole  of  philosophy  ;  and  to  those  who 
wish  to  make  a  serious  study  of  metaphysics  his 
system  is  to  be  commended  as  probably  the  most 
central  in  the  history  of  thought.  Subsequent 
philosophy  has  been  mainly  concerned  with  ex¬ 
tending  the  two  divergent  paths  his  metaphysique 
left.  On  the  side  of  form,  for  instance,  it  has  been 
extended  by  Hegel,  Fitche  and  Schelling,  and  the 
present  day  absolute  idealists  ;  on  the  side  of  matter 
by  Herbart  and  Schopenhauer,  Lotze  and  many 
others.  But  when  the  more  dogmatic  of  these 
opposing  extensions  are  eliminated,  no  one  can  be 
very  emphatic  on  the  advance  alleged  to  have  been 
made.  Often,  even  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
the  cry  of  "  back  to  Kant  ”  has  arisen,  and  certainly, 
few  philosophers  have  held  the  balance  between 
speculative  and  empirical  ideas  with  a  stronger 
and  steadier  hand,  or  provided  a  theory  of  know¬ 
ledge  so  capable  of  reconciling  conflicting  beliefs. 
By  studying  Kant’s  work  one  will,  not  only  gain  a 
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profound  insight  into  the  problem  of  knowledge, 
but  see  clearly  expounded  the  consistency  of  the 
facts  of  science  and  the  fundamental  religious 
dogmas  ;  how,  for  instance,  theological  ideas  like 
teleology  and  the  freedom  of  the  will  may  be  quite 
compatible  with  the  mechanism  of  nature  ;  and 
how,  finally , the  moral  consciousness  may  be  sufficient 
to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  with 
it  a  conception  of  God  and  His  purposes. 


Failure  of  both  Rationalists  and  Empiricists 
to  Account  for  Science 

But  before  proceeding  to  the  Kantian  solutions 
of  the  philosophical  problems,  or  even  to  his  con¬ 
ception  of  what  the  problems  resolved  themselves 
into,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  view  of  the  state 
philosophy  had  brought  itself  to  at  the  beginning  of 
Kant’s  career  ;  for  then,  and  then  only,  shall  we 
understand  the  circumstances  that  led  to  Kant 
writing  “The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,”  the  great 
work  in  which  he  sought  to  examine  the  nature  of 
human  knowledge  and  to  determine  its  precise 
limits. 

To  start  with,  it  appears  clear  that  at  this  time 
philosophy  was  in  a  great  state  of  what  might  be 
called  creative  confusion.  With  the  Age  of  En¬ 
lightenment,  as  the  eighteenth  century  was  called, 
the  dogmatism  of  the  earlier  philosophers  of  modern 
times  had  been  forced  to  give  place  to  Reason,  and 
Reason,  in  its  new-born  enthusiasm,  had  thought 
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itself  capable  of  ultimately  solving  all  problems  ; 
the  only  question  was  how.  But  later  the  spirit  of 
criticism  that  had  banished  dogmatic  tradition 
threatened  to  overthrow  Reason  also,  and  was 
seriously  questioning  Reason’s  capability  of  dealing 
with  the  philosophical  problems  no  matter  how  it 
went  to  work.  With  the  rise  of  David  Hume  and 
his  scepticism,  we  find  the  absolute  validity  of  all 
knowledge  seriously  disputed,  and  that  not  only 
with  relation  to  questions  transcending  experience, 
which  Hume  dismissed  as  completely  beyond  our 
ken,  but  even  with  respect  to  matters  concerning 
our  world  of  experience,  as,  for  instance,  the  objective 
truth  of  causal  necessity,  or  the  law  of  the  uniformity 
of  nature.  Moreover,  as  a  result  of  this  doubt  of 
reason’s  powers,  there  came  an  influx  of  mysticists 
and  sentimentalists,  only  too  anxious  to  support 
the  contention  that  reason  was  a  useless  weapon 
because  of  their  own  lack  of  it,  and  all  saying  in 
effect :  “  the  greatest  truths  are  to  be  found  in  man’s 
inner  nature  ;  if  he  is  to  attain  to  true  philosophic 
knowledge,  he  must  be  guided  by  his  general 
feeling,”  etc.  etc. — contentions  which,  however  true, 
must  certainly  mean  the  death  of  progressive 
philosophy. 

Amongst  the  genuine  philosophers,  however,  the 
real  issue  at  stake  was  seen  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
controversy  between  the  two  great  schools  of  philo¬ 
sophy  respecting  the  nature  and  validity  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  it  was  a  battle  between  the  Empiricists,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Rationalists,  on  the  other. 
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To  explain  the  theories  of  each  in  a  few  sentences 
is  to  be  anything  but  accurate,  for  there  were  many 
different  forms  and  degrees  of  both  Empiricism  and 
Rationalism  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  illustration  it  is 
perhaps  sufficient  to  define  the  most  extreme  forms 
of  each.  With  such  latitude,  then,  the  Empiricists 
may  be  regarded  as  those  who  contended  that  Know¬ 
ledge  was  explicable  from  experience.  Human  beings 
simply  had  sense  experience,  recorded  what  they 
sensed,  and  in  time  started  to  think  and  judge  in 
accordance  with  certain  modes  of  association  con¬ 
stantly  found  in  experience.  Very  briefly,  know¬ 
ledge  was  sense  transformed,  and  even  the  mind’s 
mathematical  ways  of  reasoning,  its  methods  of 
thinking  in  terms  of  likeness  and  difference,  cause 
and  effect,  substance  and  accidents  were  all  deducible 
from  experience,  or  at  least,  from  experience  and 
certain  ways  of  associating  it.  With  Hume  and 
extreme  Empiricism  there  was  therefore  no  such 
thing  as  necessary  and  universal  knowledge.  Our 
minds  had  become  what  they  were  because  we  had 
had  certain  uniform  sense  experience  ;  indeed,  even 
our  most  complicated  ideas  and  the  principles  of 
association  they  followed  (resemblance,  contiguity 
in  time  and  place,  and  cause  and  effect)  were  all 
to  be  explained  on  similar  empirical  lines.  It  thus 
followed  that  had  our  sense  experience  been 
different,  our  methods  of  thinking  would  also  have 
been  quite  different ;  and  since  experience  for  all 
we  knew  might  change  at  any  time,  it  was  clear  that 
the  inferences  of  which  all  our  ideas  consisted  could 
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never  yield  absolute  certainty  but  at  the  most  only 
probability. 

The  Rationalists,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  that 
there  was  that  in  knowledge  that  could  not  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  these  lines.  Judgments  in  geometry, 
arithmetic,  and  in  certain  propositions  in  physics 
implied  a  logical  necessity  and  universality  that 
could  never  have  come  from  experience.  Far  from 
being  sense  transformed,  knowledge  was  only 
explicable  from  reason,  the  extreme  Rationalists 
contended.  It  consisted  of  certain  innate  ideas, 
which  exist  in  the  mind  a  priori,  independent  of  all 
experience,  and  sense,  instead  of  assisting  to  truth, 
was  greatly  “  confused  thinking.”  This  philosophy 
was  thus  concerned  mainly  with  the  logical  necessity 
in  experience  ;  insisting,  above  all,  on  the  great 
difference  between  mathematical  propositions  having 
an  a  priori  source,  and  mere  opinions  based  on 
experience  and  differing  according  to  experience. 
All  real  knowledge,  it  was  contended,  was  like 
mathematics ;  mathematics  began  with  certain 
definitions,  then,  by  an  analytical  process,  a  process 
of  unravelling  what  was  implicit  in  that  already 
known,  was  able  to  go  on  extending  its  knowledge 
with  absolute  truth.  It  was  believed  that  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  world  could  only  be  arrived  at  by 
understanding  the  primary  qualities  of  things,  which 
were  mathematical  in  their  nature  ;  the  secondary 
qualities — smell,  sound,  colour,  etc. — were  regarded 
as  unreal.  These  philosophers  thus  came  to  regard 
the  world  as  mathematical  in  its  nature  ;  observa- 
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tion  and  experiment  they  thought  of  as  of  compara¬ 
tively  little  purpose.  Just  as  in  mathematics  one 
was  able  to  take  a  definition  and  extend  one’s 
knowledge  by  working  from  it  in  accordance  with 
certain  a  priori  modes  of  reasoning,  so  in  time 
science  would  be  able  to  do  the  same  of  the  material 
world.  Starting  from  a  few  central  truths,  it  would 
be  able,  by  logical  and  mathematical  reasoning, 
to  reduce  the  world  to  a  vast  mechanical  system, 
all  the  intricacies  of  which  would  unroll  themselves 
with  absolute  necessity,  causal  relations  resolving 
themselves  into  reason  and  consequent. 

All  is  not  clear  from  this,  to  be  sure  ;  from  such 
a  short  definition  of  Rationalism  it  may  appear 
that  the  Rationalists  in  contending  that  sense 
experience  was  only  “  confused  thinking  ”  were 
almost  absurd.  But  for  the  purposes  in  hand  it  is 
sufficient  merely  to  sketch  the  two  theories  of  know¬ 
ledge  very  roughly,  and  to  show  the  inadequacy 
of  both — the  latter  a  task  which  the  exponents  of  the 
two  rival  theories  naturally  did  very  fully  in  their 
perpetual  controversies.  Thus,  the  Rationalists 
contended  that  Empiricism  gave  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  necessity  contained  in  mathe¬ 
matical  judgments  and  certain  propositions  in 
physics.  If  our  ways  of  thinking  had  come  from 
experience  alone,  all  judgments  being  synthetical 
judgments  a  posteriori,  as  some  Empiricists  con¬ 
tended,  then  there  was  no  reason  why  some  judg¬ 
ments  should  carry  necessity  and  universality,  and 
others  should  be  mere  matters  of  opinion  differing 
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with  individuals.  But  no  one  could  fail  to  see  a 
great  difference  between  the  two.  “  All  men  are 
mortal,”  for  instance,  was  a  judgment  formed  from 
experience,  every  man  in  the  world’s  history  so  far 
having  died,  but  no  one  could  say  that  it  carried 
necessity.  Yet,  such  judgments  as  “  two  straight 
lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,”  “  twTo  and  two  make 
four,”  “  every  change  has  its  cause,”  certainly  did 
carry  such  mathematical  and  logical  necessity ; 
indeed,  one  could  not  even  think  otherwise.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  if  these  judgments  came  from  experience,  as 
the  Empiricists  contended,  how  was  it  that  other 
judgments  (“  all  men  are  mortal,”  “  night  follows 
day  ”)  exceptions  which  were  just  as  unknown  in 
experience,  should  yet  be  so  different  ?  Clearly 
there  was  in  knowledge  an  element  of  necessity  that 
distinguished  it  from  mere  opinions  based  on  experi¬ 
ence,  and  this  element  Empiricism  failed  to  explain. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Empiricists  had  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  show  the  forthcomings  of  the 
Rationalist  theories.  If  knowledge  was  explicable 
from  reason  alone,  and  simply  consisted  of  analytic¬ 
ally  unravelling  certain  a  priori  ideas  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  thought  (Identity,  Contradiction, 
and  Excluded  middle),  how  was  it  that  observation 
and  experiment  were  always  essential  to  scientific 
progress  ?  Again,  the  Rationalists’  view  of  the  nature 
of  space  and  time  was  very  unsatisfactory.  No  one 
could  deny  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
the  reasoning  out  of  a  geometrical  proposition  and 
the  observing  of  how  things  were  actually  arranged 
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in  space  and  succeeded  in  time  ;  and,  with  Newton, 
who  had  become  convinced  that  astronomy  implied 
an  absolute  space,  the  Empiricists  contended  that 
space  and  time  did  not  permit  of  the  Rationalistic 
explaining  away.  They  were  elements  that  implied 
observation  as  the  primary  factor  in  knowledge, 
it  was  contended,  and  Descartes’  idea  that  the  world 
would  in  time  be  explained  in  the  terms  of  pure 
mathematics  was  clearly  a  vain  one. 

Now  the  exponents  of  these  metaphysical  theories 
might  have  continued  their  opposition  endlessly 
without  getting  much  further,  but,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  theory  and  practice,  practice  was  going 
ahead  and  theory  learnt  much  from  trying  to  keep 
pace  with  it.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  physics  and  astronomy  were  making  sure 
and  steady  progress,  and  as  the  nature  of  physical 
experience  grew  more  explicit  the  metaphysical 
problem  to  be  explained  naturally  grew  more 
definite.  Indeed,  the  experiments  and  successful 
achievements  of  Galileo,  Torricelli,  and  Newton  all 
directly  concerned  the  main  points  of  dispute 
amongst  the  Empiricists  and  Rationalists ;  for 
both  the  discovering  of  the  laws  of  motion  and  the 
advance  made  in  astronomy  involved  the  two 
things  the  opposing  theories  of  Knowledge  were  re¬ 
spectively  strongest  and  weakest  in — first,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  observation  and  experiment  to  knowledge, 
and  secondly,  the  successful  application  of  mathe¬ 
matics  to  the  concrete  world.  Each  side  naturally 
claimed  the  evidence  in  favour  of  its  theory  of 
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Knowledge.  The  Empiricists  pointed  to  the  success 
of  Galileo,  and  said  :  “  This  man  instead  of  thinking 
out  in  the  abstract  how  bodies  ought  to  fall,  takes 
bodies  of  different  known  weights  and  drops  them 
from  the  top  of  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  and  observes 
how  they  do  fall  ”  ;  and  in  like  fashion,  they  referred 
to  the  combined  achievement  of  Kepler  and  Newton 
in  astronomy,  saying  :  “Not  only  would  such  an 
achievement  have  been  impossible  without  observa¬ 
tion,  but  the  achievement,  coming  as  it  has  greatly 
as  a  result  of  observation,  is  sufficient  to  definitely 
confirm  the  reality  of  space.”  But  in  reply  the 
Rationalists  were  able  to  say  :  “  Yes  ;  but  all  these 
scientific  achievements  mean  the  successful  applica¬ 
tion  of  mathematics  to  the  physical  world,  and  the 
necessary  character  of  causal  relation,  and  no  theory 
of  Knowledge  that  does  not  uphold  these  can 
possibly  explain  such  achievements.”  Astronomy 
was  pre-eminently  a  science  which  involved  both 
observation  and  the  apprehension  of  necessary 
relations ;  and  whilst  both  the  Empiricist  and 
Rationalist  theory  of  Knowledge  each  respectively 
accounted  for  one  of  these  factors,  neither  success¬ 
fully  accounted  for  both  in  conjunction.  What  was 
wanted  was  a  theory  of  Knowledge  that,  whilst 
insisting  on  observation  as  one  of  the  primary 
essentials  to  Knowledge,  was  also  capable  of  ex¬ 
plaining  why  the  facts  observed  always  fell  under 
such  necessary  relationships  as  to  make  them 
scientific,  and  until  Kant’s  coming  no  philosopher 
had  successfully  accomplished  this. 
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Kant’s  Early  Training  and  the  Subsequent 
Influence  of  Hume 

Now  it  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy  that  one  should  know  something 
of  the  metaphysical  school  he  first  came  of,  also  of 
the  subsequent  influence  the  scepticism  of  Hume  had 
on  his  thought ;  for  a  great  deal  of  his  work  is  not 
understandable  except  in  its  relationship  to  the 
modifying  of  these  two  extremes. 

Kant  was  first  of  the  Rationalist,  or  dogmatic 
school,  as  he  afterwards  called  it.  During  the  early 
part  of  his  career  he  came  greatly  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Leibniz  and  Wolff,  both  of  whom  were 
great  disciples  of  Descartes,  and  believed  that  both 
matters  of  experience  and  the  problems  transcending 
experience  could  alike  be  solved  by  a  priori  reasoning. 
Wolff’s  system  of  metaphysics  held  sway  at  most 
of  the  German  Universities  of  the  time.  It  began 
with  a  general  doctrine  of  pure  Being,  or  Ontology, 
and  then  broke  up  into  three  parts  dealing  with  the 
special  kinds  of  being — World  or  Cosmos,  Soul,  and 
God — and  by  pure  reasoning  he  sought  to  determine 
the  character  of  each  of  these.  His  Rational 
Cosmology  was  a  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  the  World, 
his  Rational  Psychology  a  doctrine  of  the  soul  as 
permanent  substance  and  spring  of  all  conscious 
life,  and  his  Rational  Theology  a  doctrine  of  God 
or  the  Infinite  Being.  To  his  mind  all  these  were 
capable  of  proof,  and  as  we  shall  afterwards  see. 
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much  of  the  Kantian  criticism  is  devoted  to  these 
doctrines. 

Kant,  as  stated,  was  considerably  influenced  by 
the  Leibniz-Wolff  philosophy  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career,  but  later  he  came  across  the  work  of  the 
English  Empiricists  and  the  writings  of  Hume,  and 
it  was  Hume  who  “  awoke  him  from  his  dogmatic 
slumber,”  as  he  puts  it,  and  ultimately  led  to  his 
formulating  the  critical  problem .  An  arch-empiricist , 
Hume  drew  the  conclusions  of  the  empirical  theory 
of  knowledge  more  logically  and  forcibly  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  If  all  knowledge  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  experience  alone,  all  ideas  being  nothing  but 
copies  of  experiences,  then  knowledge  of  non- 
empirical  existence  was  impossible :  Rational 
Cosmology,  Rational  Psychology,  and  Rational 
Theology  were  completely  beyond  our  ken.  Indeed, 
even  our  knowledge  of  matters  of  fact,  the  proposi¬ 
tions  of  physics, '  could  carry  no  absolute  necessity 
and  universality  ;  probability  was,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  most  that  could  be  attributed  to  such  know¬ 
ledge.  We  had  no  knowledge  of  necessary  con¬ 
nection  or  of  substance  ;  though  it  was  true  that 
ideas  are  not  entirely  loose  or  disconnected,  one 
idea  naturally  leading  to  another,  as,  for  instance,  a 
picture  leads  to  thoughts  of  its  original,  night  to 
the  idea  of  darkness,  and  pain  to  the  thoughts  of  a 
wound,  these  connections  (resemblance,  contiguity, 
and  cause  and  effect)  were  only  a  matter  of  associa¬ 
tion  arising  from  habit  or  custom ;  and  when 
philosophers  talked  of  an  a  priori  and  necessary 
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connection  between  notions  like  cause  and  effect, 
substance  and  accidents,  etc.,  they  were  giving 
mere  habitual  associations  a  logical  necessity  and 
universality  which  they  do  not  in  fact  possess. 
Hume,  in  short,  held  that  our  ideas  follow  one  another 
in  a  certain  order  simply  because  they  are  the  outcome 
of  certain  uniform  sense  experience,  impressions 
of  one  kind  always  being  found  associated  with 
impressions  of  a  certain  other  kind  in  the  three  ways 
mentioned  ;  but  we  could  not  say  that  our  ideas 
necessarily  follow  the  order  they  do,  or  that  the 
world  of  experience  would  continue  to  be  true  to 
such  ideas.  Strictly  considered,  our  principles  in 
physical  calculations  would  not  necessarily  be  found 
to  always  hold  good  of  experience  ;  for  subjective 
habit  could  never  be  a  perfect  anticipation  of  ob¬ 
jective  fact.  Though  by  supposition  we  attain  a 
knowledge  carrying  much  probability,  this  was  the 
most  we  could  say  of  knowledge  of  matters  of  fact ; 
necessity  and  universality  of  the  type  philos¬ 
ophers  had  attributed  to  it  was  clearly  out  of 
the  question. 

Now  Kant  was  greatly  perturbed  by  Hume’s 
scepticism,  particularly  with  regard  to  its  denial 
of  the  necessity  in  knowledge  of  matters  of  fact. 
Whilst  he  was  not  reluctant  to  deny  the  metaphysical 
theories  of  Leibniz  and  Wolff  as  far  as  matters 
transcending  experience  were  concerned,  he  be¬ 
lieved  with  the  Rationalists  that  mathematics  and 
certain  propositions  in  physics  carried  necessity 
and  universality,  and  from  this  period  we  find  his 
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whole  philosophy  concerned  with  criticising  the 
dogmatism  of  the  old  metaphysicians,  on  the  one 
side,  and  scepticism  of  Hume,  on  the  other  ;  and  in 
reading  the  Critique  it  is  very  necessary  that  this 
dual  task  should  always  be  kept  in  view.  But  though 
Hume’s  scepticism  stirred  Kant  to  reaction,  it  was 
Hume  himself  who,  strangely  enough,  to  a  great 
extent  gave  Kant  the  key  which  enabled  him  to 
refute  his  theories.  In  considering  the  nature  of 
our  judgments  about  the  world  of  concrete  experi¬ 
ence  Hume  had  raised  a  profound  problem.  He  had 
noticed  that  we  never  contemplate  any  effect  without 
at  once  necessarily  connecting  it  with  its  cause,  and 
that  the  scientist  in  going  to  work  takes  the  principle 
of  causation,  or  the  principle  of  the  uniformity  of 
nature,  as  it  is  now  more  often  called,  for  an 
established  fact  when  investigating  nature.  Yet, 
as  Hume  pointed  out,  all  we  really  observe  in  con¬ 
templating  nature  is  succession  and  change  ;  actual 
cause,  or  any  necessary  connection  between  pheno¬ 
mena  prior  and  subsequent  to  change,  we  never 
observe.  It  seems,  therefore,  as  though  we  are  so 
constituted  that  when  we  contemplate  or  reason 
about  succession  and  change  we  give  it  subjectively 
a  necessity  and  uniformity  which  in  itself  it  does 
not  possess.  Whilst  objectively,  in  experience,  the 
phenomenon  presented  to  us  is  nothing  but  succession 
and  change,  no  sooner  do  we  think  about  it  than  we 
regard  it  as  bound  together  in  terms  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  feel  that  there  is  necessary  logical  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two,  a  tie  binding  the  cause  to 
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the  effect.  What  is  the  explanation  of  it  ?  As  Kant 
was  quick  to  see,  Hume  had  here  raised  a  profound 
problem,  but  the  Scottish  philosopher  was  too  much 
convinced  that  all  knowledge  was  empirical  to 
satisfactorily  explain  it.  As  we  have  seen,  Hume 
held  that  our  ways  of  thinking  were  all  to  be  entirely 
explained  as  the  result  of  sense  experience  found  to 
be  associated  in  certain  uniform  ways,  and  the  best 
explanation  he  could  therefore  give  was  that  the 
necessary  connection  which  the  mind  forms  of 
changes  in  the  external  world  is  a  habit  our  minds 
have  formed  from  custom,  due  to  continually  seeing 
the  same  succession.  We  observe  objects  succeeding 
one  another,  and  similar  objects  being  constantly 
conjoined — heat  following  flame,  snow  following  cold, 
the  movement  of  one  billiard  ball  following  the 
movement  of  the  other  that  knocks  it,  etc.  etc.  ; 
then,  having  found  that  in  many  instances  two 
kinds  of  objects  have  always  been  conjoined,  we 
suppose  that  the  objects  are  causally  related,  that 
the  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  In  other  words, 
Hume’s  contention  was  that,  after  repeated  associa¬ 
tion  of  similar  changes,  we  are  led  to  expect  the 
appearance  of  the  one  kind  of  object  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  other  ;  by  habit  or  custom  the  mind 
is  carried  to  believe  that  the  two  objects  in 
question  are  connected,  that  they  will  always  go 
together,  and  hence  that  like  causes  always  have 
like  effects. 

We  shall  deal  with  Hume’s  theory  of  causality 
more  fully  later  when  we  come  to  explain  the 
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Kantian  metaphysical  principles  of  science  ;  for 
the  time  being  it  is  enough  to  notice  that  Kant  saw 
it  to  be  a  totally  inadequate  explanation.  To  Kant 
causal  judgments,  like  mathematical  judgments, 
carried  necessity  and  universality  ;  and  Hume’s 
explanation  of  causation  failed  to  account  for  this. 
His  theory  gave  no  explanation  of  the  power  of 
anticipating  principles  so  commonly  believed  to  be 
necessary  ;  it  failed,  moreover,  to  explain  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  apprehension  of  succession  and  succes¬ 
sion  in  apprehending,  and  really  involved  a  denial 
of  objective  change.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Hume’s 
explanation  certainly  showed  beyond  doubt  that 
the  Rationalist  theory  of  Knowledge  was  quite 
inadequate  to  explain  causation  ;  for  though  the 
Rationalists  were  right  in  their  contention  that  we 
do  not  get  the  principle  of  causation  from  experience 
alone,  Hume’s  criticism  clearly  showed  that  it  was 
essential  to  go  to  experience  for  the  discovery  of 
causal  laws.  The  Rationalists’  contention  that 
judgments  of  causation  were  analytical  was  obviously 
wrong  ;  the  mind  does  not  discover  causation  by 
analysing  a  cause  and  finding  it  must  by  its  very 
nature  produce  such  an  effect.  However  much  the 
principle  may  be  a  priori,  knowledge  of  causation 
is  always  dependent  on  observation,  and  in  bringing 
this  clearly  to  light  Hume  had  shown  the  inadequacy 
of  the  Rationalist  theory  of  Knowledge  to  account 
for  physical  science,  even  if  he  had  equally  failed 
to  explain  it  on  his  own  empirical  grounds. 
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The  Nature  of  the  Problem  and  a  Foreshadow¬ 
ing  of  Kant’s  Solution 

Thus,  Kant,  after  following  closely  the  scientific 
progress  made  in  his  time,  and  pondering  on  the 
Rationalist  and  Empirical  theories  of  Knowledge, 
sees  that  both  are  inadequate  in  their  explanation 
of  empirical  science.  From  the  progress  of  Galileo 
and  Newton  in  physics  and  astronomy,  it  was  clear 
that  these  sciences  involved  both  observation  of 
facts  and  apprehension  of  necessary  relation — a 
combination  neither  Rationalism  nor  Empiricism 
could  explain.  And  in  like  fashion,  Hume’s  criticism 
of  causation  demonstrated  the  same  thing  ;  for 
though  it  showed  the  necessity  to  observe  facts  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  causation,  Hume  had  certainly 
failed  to  account  for  the  principle  by  saying  it  had 
come  from  experience. 

Further,  not  only  were  both  Rationalism  and 
Empiricism  unable  to  account  for  science,  but  in 
their  explanations  of  morality  and  religion  they 
were  little  more  successful.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Rationalists  pointed  out  that,  inasmuch  as  both 
morality  and  religion  dealt  more  with  what  ought 
to  be  than  with  what  is,  any  theory  like  Empiricism, 
contending  as  it  did  that  everything  in  the  mind 
comes  from  experience,  could  never  explain  a  moral 
ought.  On  the  other  hand,  as  against  Rationalism, 
the  Empiricists  had  only  to  refer  to  the  unnatural 
conclusions  reached  by  Hobbes  when  he  tried  to 
explain  morality  and  religion  on  the  mechanical 
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modes  of  reasoning  advocated  by  Descartes  to  show 
that  such  work,  resulting  as  it  did  in  determinism, 
left  no  room  for  morality  at  all. 

In  the  two  greatest  departments  of  human  life — 
science  and  religion — current  philosophy  had  failed, 
then,  and  Kant  started  with  a  clear  consciousness 
of  this  double  failure.  From  their  sure  and  steady 
progress,  and  the  necessity  and  universality  involved 
in  their  principles,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  mathe¬ 
matics  and  physics  were  genuine  sciences  ;  whereas 
metaphysics,  far  from  showing  the  same  progress, 
had  throughout  consisted  of  so  many  marches  and 
counter-marches — one  school  of  philosophers  pro¬ 
fessing  to  have  proved  all  the  metaphysical  dogmas, 
another  school  just  as  confidently  asserting  that,  not 
only  were  metaphysical  problems  completely  beyond 
our  ken,  but  that  even  our  knowledge  of  matters 
of  fact  carried  no  absolute  necessity.  Metaphysics 
had  proceeded  in  this  unsatisfactory  fashion,  Kant 
insisted,  because  (in  spite  of  Locke’s  enquiry)  it 
had  proceeded  without  any  real  criticism  of  its 
powers.  What  was  wanted  was  a  complete  examina¬ 
tion  of  human  reason  such  as  would  investigate  the 
possibility  or  impossibility  of  necessary  and  universal 
knowledge,  its  sources  and  boundaries.  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  physics  were  obvious  sciences  ;  if  we 
could  only  find  out  how  the  mind  is  constituted  to 
make  them  possible,  we  should  then  be  able  to  test 
for  ever  the  pretentions  of  metaphysics.  And  to  this 
end  Kant  wrote  “The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason”— 
the  great  work  in  which  he  not  only  tests  for  ever 
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the  mind’s  powers  of  solving  metaphysical  problems 
on  rational  grounds,  but  gives  a  theory  of  knowledge 
that  satisfactorily  explains  the  nature  of  science  and 
reconciles  the  conflicting  theories  of  the  Empiricists 
and  Rationalists. 

Without  giving  the  reader  more  preparation,  it 
is  of  little  use  going  into  the  contents  of  this  work, 
but  it  may  be  of  interest  in  concluding  the  chapter 
to  show  roughly  how  Kant  solved  the  problem  we 
have  discussed.  He  agrees  with  the  Rationalists 
that  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  necessary  and 
universal  knowledge,  in  mathematics  and  physics, 
and  that  such  necessity  and  universality  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  experience  alone.  But  though 
this  element  in  knowledge  cannot  have  come  from 
experience,  but  must  depend  on  the  very  nature  of 
mind  itself  (being  a  priori  to  all  experience),  the 
Empiricists  were  right  in  saying  that  without  ex¬ 
perience  there  could  be  no  knowledge.  To  know¬ 
ledge  two  main  factors  are  necessary — experience 
(i.e.  sensation)  and  certain  pure  forms  of  mind  (i.e. 
a  priori  modes  of  sensibility  and  apprehending) .  In 
so  far  as  the  Empiricists  insisted  on  the  first  factor 
they  were  right ;  in  so  far  as  the  Rationalists  had 
contended  that  the  mind’s  ways  of  knowing  could 
not  be  explained  from  experience,  they  too  were 
right.  To  Kant  there  are  two  kinds  of  factors 
present  in  knowledge.  Firstly,  that  which  is  given 
through  sense — the  a  posteriori  factor  ;  and  secondly, 
the  pure  forms  of  sensibility  and  understanding, 
which  are  not  derived  from  experience  but  exist  a 
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priori  in  the  mind  as  necessary  conditions  of 
sensibility  and  understanding,  and  without  which 
experience  would  be  impossible.  In  other  words, 
Kant’s  theory  is  a  distinction  between  the  matter 
and  form  of  knowledge.  The  matter  of  knowledge 
is  the  data  of  sense.  These  data  of  sense  are  then 
taken  up  into  or  perceived  under  pure  forms.  The 
forms  of  sensibility  are  space  and  time  ;  by  which 
is  meant  that  my  mode  of  sensibility  is  so  con¬ 
stituted  that  in  order  to  be  conscious  of  the  sensa¬ 
tions  I  get  I  have  necessarily  to  place  them  in  space 
and  time  ;  space  and  time  are  pure  intuitive  forms 
of  sensibility.  This  is  the  first  step  in  knowledge. 
Next,  the  sense  perception,  which  has  come  about 
as  the  result  of  the  conjunction  of  the  matter  and 
the  pure  forms  of  sensibility,  comes  under  a  process 
of  conceptual  knowing,  i.e.,  is  brought  under  certain 
conditions  of  knowing  common  to  all  human  minds — 
the  a  priori  pure  modes  of  thinking,  which  alone 
make  experience  possible  and  which  provide  the 
judgments  carrying  necessity  and  universality. 

All  knowledge  is  therefore  knowledge  of  pheno¬ 
mena  only,  i.e.,  knowledge  of  things  as  the  mind  is 
compelled  to  make  them  appear  in  order  to  know 
them  at  all,  and  far  from  the  mind  having  been 
formed  from  nature,  as  the  empiricists  had  thought, 
mind  prescribes  its  forms  to  nature,  i.e.,  makes  the 
data  of  sense  fall  under  certain  laws.  Thus,  in  a 
certain  sense  the  laws  of  nature  are  known  a  priori 
by  the  very  nature  of  mind  itself.  Our  data  of 
sense  might  be  quite  different  from  what  it  now  is,  but 
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the  laws  of  nature,  the  mind’s  necessary  mode  of 
perceiving,  connecting  and  relating  its  sensuous 
impressions,  would  still  remain  the  same,  because 
our  modes  of  sensibility  and  thought  are  such  as 
to  make  them  fall  under  certain  uniform  laws. 

As  far  as  the  two  main  considerations  Kant  had 
in  view,  then — the  limiting  of  the  scepticism  of 
Hume,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  contentions  of 
Leibniz  and  Wolff  that  knowledge  could  pass  beyond 
experience,  on  the  other — the  situation  is  clear.  We 
have  necessary  and  universal  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  experience,  and  Hume  was  wrong  in 
denying  this  ;  but  in  his  denial  of  the  contentions 
of  Leibniz  and  Wolff  that  knowledge  could  pass 
beyond  experience,  Hume  was  right ;  for,  however 
necessary  and  universal  the  forms  of  knowing^  sense 
data  are  always  essential  to  knowledge,  and  of  the 
supersensuous  we  can  have  no  knowledge  at  all. 
Otherwise  expressed,  our  a  priori  forms  of  knowing 
are  such  as  to  make  the  data  of  sense  fall  under 
certain  universal  laws  of  experience,  but  these  a 
priori  forms  have  no  use  or  meaning  except  in 
relation  to  the  data  of  sense,  and  when  meta¬ 
physicians  like  Leibniz  and  Wolff  use  these  forms 
in  relation  to  the  supersensuous  they  are  simply 
carrying  on  a  process  of  unification  without  any 
subject  matter  to  unify.  It  is  therefore  clear  that 
on  purely  logical  grounds  we  can  have  no  knowledge 
of  God,  the  real  nature  of  the  world,  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  or  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Though, 
as  problems,  such  ideas  are  real  in  the  sense  that 
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reason  by  its  very  nature  presents  them  to  itself, 
logical  answers  to  them  entirely  transcend  the 
scope  of  the  human  mind  ;  indeed,  if  it  were  not 
for  our  moral  consciousness,  or  practical  reason,  as 
Kant  calls  it,  they  would  necessarily  remain  quite 
insoluble. 

So  much  for  the  results  of  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason  in  rough.  It  has  been  sufficient  here  to 
show  the  historical  nature  of  the  problem,  the  con¬ 
flicting  streams  of  thought  which  Kant  was  criticis¬ 
ing,  and  to  foreshadow  the  way  in  which  he  recon¬ 
ciled  them.  The  process  by  which  he  came  to  such 
conclusions,  his  methods  of  dealing  with  the  various 
philosophical  problems,  will  be  the  work  of  later 
chapters. 


CHAPTER  II 


PRECISE  NATURE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

IN  tie  last  chapter  we  traced  the  historical 
aspect  of  the  problem  Kant  had  to  meet, 
showiig  particularly  how  the  advance  of 
science,  th<  inadequacy  of  both  Rationalism  and 
Empiricismto  account  for  this,  and  Hume’s  criticism 
of  causatioi,  led  him  to  formulate  the  general 
Critical  prollem.  We  now  turn  to  the  more  exact 
nature  of  the  issue.  In  the  “  Prolegomena  ”  Kant 
sets  this  oui  in  three  questions  : — (i)  How  is  pure 
mathematics  possible  ?  (2)  How  is  pure  science  of 

Nature  possible  ?  and  3)  How  is  metaphysics  pos¬ 
sible  ? — if  not  as  a  science,  at  least  as  a  natural 
disposition  of  the  mind.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
show  exactly  how  these  questions  related  to  each 
other,  how  and  why  the  answers  to  each  depended 
on  the  same  fundamental  basis,  and  how  ultimately 
the  whole  issue  resolved  itself  into  one  question,  for 
the  solution  of  which  Kant  was  led  to  formulate  a 
new  science — the  science  of  the  principles  of  syn¬ 
thesis  a  priori,  with  which  alone  the  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  is  really  concerned. 

But  before  dealing  with  the  Critical  philosophy 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  what  Kant  means  by 
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Criticism  as  opposed  to  what  he  calls  Dogmatism, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Scepticism,  on  the  otrer.  In 
the  popular  sense  Dogmatism  is  usually  tcken  to 
mean  the  procedure  of  one  who  holds  a  coiviction 
without  reasons,  but  this,  of  course,  is  not  what 
Kant  means,  for  that  would  obviously  be  10  philo¬ 
sophy  at  all.  The  philosophic  Dogmatism  to  which 
he  refers  is  the  attempt  to  philosophise  witlout  first 
of  all  examining  the  instrument  with  which  the 
philosopher  does  so,  or  to  use  his  own  words,  it  “is 
the  positive  or  dogmatic  procedure  of  reason  with¬ 
out  previous  criticism  of  its  own  facilty/’  For 
Kant  this  is  one  extreme  in  philosophicd  method — 
any  philosopher  who  takes  such  conceptons  as  cause 
and  effect,  substance  and  accidents,  as  giving  definite 
knowledge  without  first  considering  their  nature  is 
for  him  dogmatical ;  the  other  is  Scepticism,  and  by 
Scepticism  he  means  the  despair  of  al'  knowledge, 
born  of  the  experience  that  “  whatever  is  asserted 
can  with  equal  truth  be  denied  and  hence  a  belief 
that  ultimate  truth  can  never  be  attained.  The 
philosopher  of  the  latter  type  usually  feels  himself 
less  biassed  and  broader  minded  than  the  Dogmatist, 
but,  as  Kant  points  out,  in  a  certain  sense  Scepticism 
is  equally  a  form  of  Dogmatism ;  hence  what  Kant 
insisted  was  that,  if  philosophers  were  to  get  any 
further,  they  would  first  have  to  employ  some 
method  over  and  above  both  Dogmatism  and 
Sceptism,  in  that  it  was  critical  of  the  presup¬ 
positions  that  these  two  methods  either  use  or  reject 
without  having  first  properly  examined  them.  Tie 
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only  way  to  do  this  was  to  try  and  reach  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  thought  which  both  parties 
(and  for  that  matter  all  other  human  minds)  must 
alike  employ  in  order  to  argue  or  be  conscious  at  all ; 
and  it  is  to  this  procedure  that  Kant  gave  the 
name  of  Criticism,  since,  to  use  his  own  words, 
it  is  “a  criticism  of  the  very  faculty  of  knowledge 
itself.” 

Now  on  first  consideration  it  may  be  objected  that 
such  a  procedure  is  impossible,  since  in  criticising 
the  faculty  of  knowledge  we  should  only  be  applying 
mind  to  mind,  and  consequently  our  knowledge 
would  still  remain  ob j  ect  for  a  sub j ect ;  and  certainly, 
if  we  go  about  the  enquiry  as  Locke  did  in  his 
“  Essay  on  Human  Understanding  ”,  this  objection 
would  be  unanswerable,  for  such  an  enquiry  would 
be  entirely  phenomenal  and  we  should  still  be  in 
the  domain  of  psychology.  But,  as  we  shall  see 
more  clearly  later,  by  Criticism  Kant  does  not  mean 
an  enquiry  of  this  kind  :  his  method  is  not  psycho¬ 
logical,  but  epistemological  or  transcendental.  He 
means  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  mind  so  far  as 
mind  is  presupposed  in  the  knowing  of  anything, 
or,  in  other  words,  an  examination  of  mind  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  find  in  it  principles  through 
which  everything  else  must  be  known  and  without 
which  nothing  can  be  known.  Criticism,  in  a  word, 
is  an  examination  of  the  preconditions  of  our  having 
any  knowledge  at  all. 

From  this  it  will  be  understood  why  Kant  opens 
“The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  ”  by  saying  that  what 
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is  wanted  is  “a  science  which  shall  determine  the 
possibility,  principles,  and  the  extent  of  human 
knowledge  a  priori  ”  (prior  to  all  experience).  To 
simply  carry  on  as  philosophers  have  in  the  past, 
those  on  the  one  side  building  up  elaborate  proofs 
of  God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality,  without  first 
ascertaining  whether  it  is  within  the  powers  of  mind 
to  do  so,  and  those  on  the  other  side  contradicting 
them  without  having  made  any  closer  examination 
themselves,  was  simply  to  act  dogmatically.  Before 
we  try  to  solve  philosophical  problems  we  must  test 
the  powers  of  pure  reason  (of  reason  independent 
of  experience,  that  is  to  say),  making  a  careful 
examination  of  what  extent  (if  any)  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  knowledge  a  priori,  the  exact 
nature  of  such  knowledge,  and  finally,  how  far  (if 
at  all)  it  is  capable  of  dealing  with  problems  trans¬ 
cending  experience. 

Thus,  the  first  thing  the  Critique  has  to  do  is  to 
distinguish  between  empirical  knowledge  and  know¬ 
ledge  a  priori ;  for,  although  Kant  is  convinced  that 
all  our  knowledge  must  begin  with  experience,  as  he 
states,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  arises  out  of 
experience.  On  the  contrary,  “it  is  quite  possible 
that  our  empirical  knowledge  is  a  compound  of  that 
which  we  receive  through  impressions,  and  that 
which  the  faculty  of  cognition  supplies  from  itself 
(sensuous  impressions  giving  merely  the  occasion), 
an  addition  which  we  cannot  distinguish  from  the 
original  element  given  by  sense  till  long  practice 
has  made  us  attentive  to  and  skilful  in  separating 
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it.’'  The  question,  therefore,  is  whether  there  exists 
a  knowledge,  or  at  least  preconditions  of  knowledge, 
altogether  independent  of  all  sensuous  impressions — 
knowledge  a  priori,  by  which  term  Kant  does  not 
mean  what  the  term  is  popularly  taken  to  imply, 
i.e.  knowledge  independent  of  this  or  that  kind  of 
experience,  but  knowledge  independent  of  any 
experience.  Opposed  to  this  is  knowledge  a  pos¬ 
teriori,  or  knowledge  through  experience,  and  to 
divide  these  two  sides  Kant  calls  the  one  pure  know¬ 
ledge,  the  other  empirical  knowledge. 

The  first  problem  thus  presented,  then,  is  this  : 
presuming  we  do  possess  pure  knowledge  a  priori, 
how  are  we  to  distinguish  it  from  the  empirical,  a 
posteriori,  element  with  which  it  becomes  com¬ 
pounded  ?  What  criterion  is  there  by  which  we 
may  distinguish  a  pure  from  an  empirical  cognition  ? 
Kant  replies  that  a  certain  way  of  distinguishing 
the  two  is  the  test  of  necessity  and  universality. 
If  a  proposition  contains  these  elements,  it  is  a 
judgment  a  priori ;  for  all  empirical  judgments, 
however  far  they  may  exhibit  assumed  and  com¬ 
parative  universality  (by  induction),  can  never  carry 
necessity  and  strict  universality.  Of  all  empirical 
judgments  the  most  we  can  ever  say  is  that,  so  far 
as  we  have  hitherto  observed,  there  is  no  exception 
to  this  or  that  rule  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
case  of  a  priori  judgments,  there  is  such  necessity 
and  strict  universality  that  we  cannot  even  think 
otherwise.  We  may  take  a  few  examples  to  make 
this  clearer.  To  take  first  some  empirical  judg- 
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merits,  “  all  men  are  mortal  ”,  or  “all  bodies  are 
heavy  ”,  are  statements  which  no  one  has  ever 
experienced  any  exception  to,  yet  no  one  would  say 
they  carry  necessity  and  strict  universality  ;  the 
most  we  can  grant  them  is  assumed  and  com¬ 
parative  universality.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  I  say  “  every  change  has  a  cause  ”,  or  “  two 
straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space  ”,  I  am  express¬ 
ing  a  judgment  implying,  not  merely  a  comparative 
universality  which  has  so  far  always  been  found 
to  apply,  and  which  I  think  will  in  all  probability 
always  apply,  but  a  necessity  and  strict  universality 
such  as  admits  of  absolutely  no  exception,  and 
which  indicates  a  peculiar  source  of  knowledge, 
namely  a  faculty  of  cognition  a  priori.  Necessity 
and  universality  are,  therefore,  infallible  tests,  says 
Kant,  for  distinguishing  pure  from  empirical  know¬ 
ledge,  and  are  inseparably  connected  with  each 
other. 

Now,  as  suggested  by  the  two  examples  above, 
it  is  clear  that  in  knowledge  we  have  judgments 
which  are  necessary  and  in  the  strictest  sense 
universal,  consequently  pure  a  priori.  Mathematics 
and  physics  provide  plenty  of  examples.  Indeed, 
according  to  Kant,  if  we  take  the  proposition  given 
above,  “  every  effect  has  its  cause  ”,  we  see  the 
conception  of  a  cause  so  plainly  involves  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  necessity  of  connexion  with  an  effect, 
and  of  a  strict  universality  of  the  law,  that  the  very 
notion  of  a  cause  would  entirely  disappear  were  we 
to  derive  the  conception,  as  Hume  thought,  solely 
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from  experience.  Besides,  as  Kant  points  out,  we  ) 
might  easily  show  such  principles  to  be  a  priori  by 
showing  they  are  the  indispensable  basis  of  the 
possibility  of  experience  itself ;  for  if  all  the  rules 
on  which  our  experience  depends  were  themselves 
empirical  and  consequently  fortuitous,  our  ex¬ 
perience  itself  could  not  acquire  certainty.  More¬ 
over,  not  only  certain  judgment,  but  even  certain 
conceptions  are  of  an  a  priori  nature.  “  If  we  take 
away  by  degrees  from  our  conception  of  a  body,” 
says  Kant,  “  all  that  can  be  referred  to  mere 
sensuous  experience — colour,  hardness  or  softness, 
weight,  even  impenetrability — the  body  will  then 
vanish  ;  but  the  space  which  it  occupied  still  re¬ 
mains,  and  this  is  utterly  impossible  to  annihilate 
in  thought.  Again,  if  we  take  away,  in  like  manner, 
from  our  empirical  conception  of  any  object,  corpo¬ 
real  or  incorporeal,  all  properties  which  mere  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  to  connect  with  it,  still  we 
cannot  think  away  those  through  which  we  cogitate 
t  as  substance,  or  adhering  to  substance,  although 
ir  conception  of  substance  is  more  determined  than 
lat  of  an  object.  Compelled,  therefore,  by  that 
necessity  with  which  the  conception  of  substance 
mrces  itself  upon  us,  we  must  confess  that  it  has  its 
seat  in  our  faculty  of  cognition  a  priori.” 

Thus,  we  conclude  that  necessity  and  universality 
are  not  only  infallible  criteria  of  knowledge  a  priori, 
but  that  in  the  sphere  of  human  cognition  we 
possess  such  knowledge  both  in  certain  judgments 
and  conceptions. 
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Analytical  and  Synthetical  Judgments 

Synthetical  Judgments  a  priori  as  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  all  Pure  Sciences 

Having  pointed  out  that  the  human  mind  is  in 
possession  of  a  priori  knowledge,  Kant,  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  question  of  its  exact  nature  and  how 
many  forms  it  takes,  makes  a  most  acute  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  exact  nature  of  human  judgments — an 
examination  that,  as  far  as  synthetical  judgments 
a  priori  are  concerned,  must  be  regarded  as  epoch 
making  in  philosophy  and  one  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  explanations  of  the  necessity  in  knowledge 
ever  put  forward.  There  are  two  main  classes  of 
judgments,  he  states,  analytical  and  synthetical, 
and  the  difference  between  them  lies  in  the  two 
different  ways  the  subject  is  related  to  the  predicate. 
Either  the  predicate  B  belongs  to  the  subject  A  as 
something  which  is  already  contained  in  it,  and  only 
needs  to  be  elucidated  (in  which  case  the  judgment 
is  analytical)  ;  or  else  the  predicate  B  lies  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  the  conception  A,  and  adds  something 
to  the  conception  (in  which  case  the  judgment  is 
synthetical).  In  the  first  case  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  predicate  and  the  subject  is  cogitated 
through  necessary  logical  laws  of  thought  (of 
Identity,  Contradiction,  and  Excluded  Middle,  or 
generally,  of  consistency)  ;  in  the  second,  it  is  not 
cogitated  in  this  fashion  at  all,  but  is  a  genuine 
extension  which  no  amount  of  analysing  of  the 
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subject  could  bring  about.  When,  for  example, 
I  say,  “  all  bodies  are  extended  ”,  I  express  an 
analytical  judgment,  for  the  very  conception  of  body 
implies  extension.  But  if  I  say  “  all  bodies  are 
heavy  ”,  the  predicate  is  something  totally  different 
from  the  mere  conception  of  a  body  ;  it  goes  beyond 
the  subject  and  extends  it,  and  the  judgment  is 
therefore  synthetical. 

Now  all  analytical  judgments  obviously  carry 
necessity,  and  of  these  we  need  say  nothing  more  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  synthetical  judgments 
present  a  most  significant  problem  to  philosophy, 
and  it  is  here  that  Kant’s  work  was  so  entirely 
original.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  start  with,  that 
all  empirical  judgments  are  synthetical ;  for  if,  for 
instance,  I  say,  “  some  men  are  mortal  ”,  I  can 
only  gain  the  predicate  “  are  mortal  ”  from  ex¬ 
perience  and  no  amount  of  analysing  of  the  con¬ 
ception  “  man  ”  will  tell  me  this  without  going  to 
experience  ;  and  it  is  thus  evident  that  it  is  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  synthesis  of  the  judgment  rests 
on.  But  what  Kant  very  significantly  points  out 
is  that  there  are  some  synthetical  judgments  that 
do  not  rest  on  experience  alone,  and  the  problem 
presents  itself :  Whence  does  the  synthesis  arise  ? 
He  takes  as  an  example  the  proposition,  “  every¬ 
thing  that  happens  has  a  cause  ”,  and  points  out 
that  such  a  judgment  cannot  be  analytical,  for  the 
conception  of  a  cause  can  never  arise  from  analysing 
that  which  happens  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it 
arise  from  experience,  for  experience  can  never  give 
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the  necessity  and  strict  universality  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  carries.  Whence,  then,  does  the  synthesis 
arise  ?  In  Kant’s  own  words  :  “  How  am  I  able 
to  assert  concerning  the  general  conception — ‘  that 
which  happens  ’ — something  entirely  different  from 
that  conception,  and  to  recognise  the  conception  of 
cause  although  not  contained  in  it,  yet  as  belonging 
to  it,  and  even  necessarily  ?  what  is  here  the  un¬ 
known — X,  upon  which  the  understanding  rests 
when  it  believes  it  has  found,  out  of  a  conception  A 
a  foreign  predicate  B,  which  it  nevertheless  considers 
to  be  connected  with  it  ?  It  cannot  be  experience, 
because  the  principle  adduced  annexes  the  two 
representations,  cause  and  effect,  to  the  representa¬ 
tion  existence,  not  only  with  universality,  which 
experience  cannot  give,  but  also  with  the  expression 
of  necessity,  therefore  completely  a  priori  and  from 
pure  conceptions.” 

From  this  example  and  others  given  by  Kant  it 
thus  becomes  clear  that  the  human  mind  is  in 
possession  of  synthetical  judgments  a  priori,  and 
having  got  thus  far,  Kant  proceeds  to  show  that  these 
judgments  form  the  principles  of  all  pure  sciences. 
He  starts  with  mathematics,  and  here  we  have  one 
of  his  greatest  philosophical  discoveries.  Prior  to 
Kant’s  time,  it  was  held  that  as  mathematical  con¬ 
clusions  all  proceed  according  to  the  principle  of 
contradiction,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science  were  also  to  be  recognised  and  admitted  in  the 
same  way.  But  the  notion  is  fallacious,  says  Kant, 
for  “  although  a  synthetical  proposition  can  certainly 
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be  discerned  by  means  of  the  principle  of  contra¬ 
diction,  this  is  possible  only  when  another  syn¬ 
thetical  proposition  precedes,  from  which  the  latter 
is  deduced,  but  never  of  itself.”  Since,  then, 
mathematical  propositions  are  not  analytical,  and 
yet  carry  necessity,  so  cannot  have  come  from 
experience,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  decide 
that  they  are  synthetical  propositions  a  priori. 
Kant’s  own  words  should  be  given  in  the  explanation 
of  this  difficult  question.  “  We  might,”  he  says, 
“  at  first  suppose  that  the  proposition  7+5=12  is 
a  merely  analytical  proposition,  following  (according 
to  the  principle  of  contradiction)  from  the  conception 
of  a  sum  of  seven  and  five.  But  if  we  regard  it  more 
narrowly,  we  find  that  our  conception  of  the  sum 
of  seven  and  five  contains  nothing  more  than  the 
uniting  of  both  sums  into  one,  whereby  it  cannot  at 
all  be  cogitated  what  this  single  number  is  which 
embraces  both.  The  conception  of  twelve  is  by  no 
means  obtained  by  merely  cogitating  the  union  of 
seven  and  five  ;  and  we  may  analyze  our  conception 
of  such  a  possible  sum — (7  and  5) — as  long  as  we 
will,  still  we  shall  never  discover  in  it  the  notion  of 
twelve.  We  must  go  beyond  these  conceptions  and 
have  recourse  to  an  intuition  which  corresponds  to 
one  of  the  two — our  five  fingers,  for  example,  or  like 
Segner  in  his  ‘  Arithmetic  ’,  five  points,  and  so  by 
degrees,  add  the  units  contained  in  the  five  given 
in  the  intuition,  to  the  conception  of  seven.  For 
I  first  take  the  number  7,  and,  for  the  conception  of 
5  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  fingers  of  my  hand  as 
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objects  of  intuition,  I  add  the  units,  which  I  before 
took  together  to  make  up  the  number  5,  gradually 
now  by  means  of  the  material  image  of  my  hand,  to 
the  number  7,  and  by  this  process,  I  at  length  see 
the  number  12  arise.  That  7  should  be  added  to  5, 

I  have  certainly  cogitated  in  my  conception  of  a 
sum  =7  +5,  but  not  that  this  sum  was  equal  to  12. 
Arithmetical  propositions  are  therefore  always  syn¬ 
thetical,  of  which  we  may  become  more  clearly 
convinced  by  trying  large  numbers.  For  it  will 
thus  become  quite  evident  that,  turn  and  twist  our 
conceptions  as  we  may,  it  is  impossible,  without 
having  recourse  to  intuition,  to  arrive  at  the  sum 
total  or  product  by  means  of  the  mere  analysis  of 
our  conceptions.  Just  as  little  is  any  principle  of 
pure  geometry  analytical.  ‘  A  straight  line  between 
two  points  is  the  shortest,’  is  a  synthetical  proposi¬ 
tion.  For  my  conception  of  straight  contains  no 
notion  of  quantity,  but  is  merely  qualitative.  The 
conception  of  the  shortest  is  therefore  wholly  an 
addition,  and  by  no  analysis  can  it  be  extracted 
from  our  conception  of  a  straight  line.  Intuition 
must  therefore  here  lend  its  aid,  by  means  of  which 
and  thus  only,  our  synthesis  is  possible.” 

So  much  for  mathematics  ;  but  not  only  arith¬ 
metic  and  geometry,  but  in  like  manner  physics, 
contain  synthetical  judgments  a  priori  as  funda¬ 
mental  principles.  This  will  be  clear  if  we  examine 
two  of  its  leading  propositions  :  viz.,  “  in  all  changes 
of  the  material  world,  the  quantity  of  matter  remains 
unchanged  ”  ;  and  that,  “  in  all  communications  of 
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motion,  action,  and  reaction  must  always  be  equal 
For  in  both  these  it  is  clear,  says  Kant,  that  not  only 
is  necessity  contained  and  that  they  must  therefore 
be  a  priori,  but  that  they  are  synthetical  proposi¬ 
tions.  No  amount  of  analysing  of  the  conception  of 
matter  will  show  me  that  it  is  permanent ;  in  the 
conception  of  matter  I  merely  cogitate  its  presence 
in  space,  and  to  add  to  this  its  permanency  I  need 
to  go  beyond  what  is  contained  in  it,  and  this  I  do 
not  empirically  but  a  priori.  The  proposition,  like 
all  the  others  of  pure  physics,  is  therefore  a  syn¬ 
thetical  proposition  a  priori. 


The  Grand  Problem  of  the  Issue 

From  the  above  it  is  clear,  then,  that  both  pure 
mathematical  science  and  pure  science  of  nature 
have  synthetical  propositions  a  priori  as  their 
fundamental  principles,  and  that  it  is  this  that 
distinguishes  them  from  mere  arbitrary  opinions 
based  on  experience  alone.  But  similarly,  we  have 
only  to  consider  metaphysics,  to  see  that,  if  it  is  to 
extend  our  knowledge  at  all,  it  can  only  do  so  by 
containing  the  same  principle  as  its  basis.  For  the 
mere  analysing  of  conceptions  already  possessed  can 
never  do  more  than  elucidate  our  knowledge  ;  if  we 
are  to  extend  knowledge  and  get  beyond  experience, 
solving  such  questions  as  whether  the  world  has  a 
beginning  or  has  existed  from  eternity,  etc.,  we  can 
only  do  so  by  possessing  synthetical  propositions  a 
priori ;  and  upon  whether  or  not  these  are  possible. 
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and  if  so,  how  they  are  possible,  depends  the  validity 
or  otherwise  of  metaphysics.  No  doubt  the  non¬ 
progressive  marches  and  counter-marches  of  philo¬ 
sophers  prevent  us  from  regarding  metaphysics  as 
a  science,  says  Kant ;  but,  there  is  no  denying  its 
existence  as  a  natural  disposition  of  the  mind  ;  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  quite  justifiable  to  ask  :  “  How 
is  metaphysics  as  a  natural  disposition  possible  ? 
In  other  words,  how,  from  the  nature  of  universal 
human  reason,  do  those  questions  arise  which  pure 
reason  proposes  to  itself,  and  which  it  is  impelled  by 
its  own  feeling  of  need  to  answer  as  well  as  it  can  ?  ” 
Kant  contends  that  the  only  mode  of  solving  this 
question,  or  of  testing  with  accuracy  how  far  the 
mind  is  capable  of  dealing  with  metaphysical  prob¬ 
lems  at  all,  is  to  take  those  sciences  where  we  have 
genuine  knowledge,  mathematics  and  physics,  and 
ask  :  How  are  these  possible  ?  for  that  they  are 
possible  is  clear  from  the  fact  of  their  existing.  If 
we  find  out,  then,  how  the  mind  is  constituted  to 
make  mathematics  and  pure  physics  possible,  we 
shall  be  able  to  decide  how  (so  far  as  it  may  be 
found  to  exist)  metaphysics  is  possible  ;  and  further, 
since  both  pure  mathematics  and  pure  physics  are 
dependent  on  synthetical  propositions  a  priori  as 
their  fundamental  principles,  and  metaphysics  is 
only  possible  on  the  same  principle,  all  three  en¬ 
quiries  really  resolve  themselves  into  one  grand 
question  :  How  aye  synthetical  propositions  a  priori 
possible  ?  Provided  only  we  can  answer  this  prob¬ 
lem,  we  shall  be  able  to  decide,  not  only  how  the 
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mind  is  constituted  to  give  the  knowledge  it  does, 
but  also  the  precise  limits  of  such  knowledge,  i.e., 
whether  it  is  capable  of  transcending  experience,  or 
if  not  so  capable,  at  least  how  it  is  that  mind 
endeavours  to  do  so. 

In  this  way  it  became  clear  to  Kant  that  there 
arose  the  need  of  a  particular  science,  which  should 
determine  the  powers  of  pure  reason ;  should 
determine,  that  is  to  say,  that  part  of  knowledge 
which  is  purely  a  priori  and  contains  no  empirical 
element  whatsoever.  Such  a  science  would  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  that  part  of  knowledge  which  is  not  so 
much  occupied  with  objects  as  with  the  mode  of 
our  cognition  of  these  objects  so  far  as  this  mode 
of  cognition  is  possible  a  priori,  and  to  this  science 
Kant  applies  the  term  transcendental.  By  transcen¬ 
dentalism  is  meant,  therefore,  the  study  of  the  pure 
a  priori  knowledge  possessed  by  the  mind,  or  the 
“  forms  ”  of  mind,  as  Kant  sometimes  calls  them, 
or  the  modes  of  cognition  which  the  human  mind 
possesses  independent  of  the  matter  of  experience 
and  which  are  necessary  to  make  the  data  of  sense 
into  experience.  It  is  really  the  study  of  these 
modes  of  knowing  which,  in  Kant’s  own  words, 
“  are  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  experience  ”, 
i.e.,  the  modes  of  knowing  without  which  experience 
would  not  be  possible. 

The  idea  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  science  is 
Kant’s  great  philosophical  discovery  ;  he  is  the 
discoverer  of  the  transcendental  or  critical  method, 
and  it  is  because  of  this  discovery  that  philosophy 
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now  mainly  divides  itself  into  Pre-Kantian  and 
Post-Kantian.  Philosophers  who  try  to  deal  with 
the  philosophical  problems  without  subjecting 
knowledge  to  this  critical  process  of  testing  just 
what  the  mind’s  a  priori  modes  of  cognition  are, 
and  what  part  they  play  in  knowledge,  Kant  calls 
dogmatical;  and,  as  previously  stated,  by  dogmatical 
he  does  not  mean  a  philosophy  that  discards  the 
use  of  reason  (which  would  clearly  be  no  philosophy 
at  all)  ;  he  means  dogmatical  in  the  sense  that  they 
use  reason  without  reasoning  about  reason.  The 
dogmatic  philosopher  uses  notions  the  significance 
of  which  he  has  never  made  clear  to  himself,  and 
which  he  has  not  therefore  proved  his  right  to  use. 

Now  a  complete  enquiry  into  all  a  priori  know¬ 
ledge  would  be  called  transcendental  philosophy  ; 
but  this  is  going  further  than  required  for  the 
present  purpose  ;  for  such  an  enquiry  would  involve 
not  only  the  synthetical  a  priori  knowledge  but  also 
the  analytical,  and  our  only  object  now  is  to  under¬ 
stand  fully  the  principles  of  synthesis  a  priori,  with 
which  alone  the  enquiry  has  to  do.  Kant,  therefore, 
does  not  call  his  work  transcendental  philosophy 
or  even  a  transcendental  doctrine,  but  only  a 
critique,  since  its  object  is  not  to  enlarge  the  bounds 
of  our  knowledge  a  priori  but  only  to  test  its  worth 
or  worthlessness,  in  this  way  purifying  our  reason 
and  shielding  it  against  error.  Synthetical  proposi¬ 
tions  a  priori  are  the  only  concern  of  such  an  enquiry, 
and  these  must  be  absolutely  pure,  no  empirical 
element  being  admitted  on  any  account. 
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So  much  for  the  science  with  which  “  The  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason  ”  is  concerned.  It  deals  mainly  with 
the  two  sources  of  our  knowledge,  sense  and  under¬ 
standing  ;  and  by  the  first  objects  are  given  us,  by 
the  second  they  are  thought.  In  so  far  as  the 
faculty  of  sense  contains  a  priori  representations  as 
conditions  under  which  alone  objects  are  to  be 
known,  it  is  part  of  transcendental  philosophy,  and 
naturally  comes  first  in  the  Critique ;  the  other  part 
deals  with  the  pure  conditions  under  which  objects 
are  thought,  or  the  a  priori  modes  of  understand¬ 
ing  : — the  two  together  forming  what  Kant  calls 
the  Transcendental  Doctrine  of  Elements,  with 
which  the  first  half  of  the  Critique  is  entirely  con¬ 
cerned.  This,  however,  will  be  the  work  of  later 
chapters.  In  this  chapter  we  have  been  concerned 
with  one  thing  only — showing  how  the  issue  at 
stake,  though  gigantic  in  its  scope,  yet  resolved 
itself  into  one  all  embracing  question,  for  the  answer 
to  which  Kant  was  led  to  formulate  his  transcen¬ 
dental  enquiry.  To  some  it  may  seem  waste  of 
space  to  devote  such  attention  to  introductory 
matter  in  a  book  like  the  present,  but  those  who 
understand  Kant’s  philosophy  will  not  take  this 
view.  They  will  rather  realise  that  to  try  and  grasp 
the  general  contents  of  the  Critique  without  having 
a  clear  knowledge  of  what  the  transcendental  method 
is,  and  how  Kant  came  to  formulate  it,  is  only  to 
confuse  oneself,  and  often,  indeed,  to  jump  to 
conclusions  inconsistent  with  all  the  philosopher’s 
teachings. 


PART  II 


THE  CONSTITUTIVE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
KNOWLEDGE 

CHAPTER  I 

TRANSCENDENTAL  AESTHETIC 

IN  the  last  chapter  it  was  explained  how  Kant’s 
problem  was  to  answer  three  questions : — 
(i)  How  is  pure  mathematics  possible  ?  (2) 

How  is  pure  science  of  nature  possible  ?  and  (3) 
How  is  metaphysics  possible  ?  All  of  which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  resolved  themselves  into  one  grand 
question — How  are  synthetical  propositions  a  priori 
possible  ? 

Now  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  nature  of 
consciousness  there  is  considerable  advantage  gained 
by  reducing  the  issue  to  the  one  central  problem  ; 
indeed,  we  have  only  to  consider  how  synthetical 
judgments  a  priori  are  possible,  and  already  we  can 
anticipate  broadly  the  whole  results  of  the  Critique. 
For,  first,  if  a  judgment  is  synthetical,  it  means  that 
it  connects  diverse  representations  ;  and,  secondly, 
if  it  is  synthetical  a  priori,  it  means  that  it  does  this, 
not  from  experience,  but  through  pure  thought. 
Accordingly,  whatever  be  the  content  of  our  know- 
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ledge,  it  is  clear  that,  if  it  consists  of  an  a  priori 
connection  of  diverse  representations,  the  form 
under  which  the  content  falls  must  be  the  product  of 
the  mind  itself.  We  can  only  have  a  priori  synthetic 
judgments  because  we  have  a  priori  synthetic  minds, 
in  other  words  ;  and  whatever  sensations  are  given 
us,  they  can  only  fall  under  certain  necessary  and 
universal  laws  because  the  mind  in  the  process  of 
consciousness  has  necessarily  to  give  them  certain 
form,  or  to  unite  them  in  certain  ways  by  reason  of 
its  a  priori  modes  of  synthesis.  It  thus  becomes 
clear  that,  if  we  are  to  explain  how  knowledge  such 
as  we  have  is  possible,  our  task  will  be  to  discover 
the  mind’s  a  priori  modes  of  synthesis  ;  and  in  this 
and  the  ensuing  chapters  we  shall  deal  with  Kant’s 
theory  of  knowledge,  showing  how  by  his  trans¬ 
cendental  method,  or  theory  of  the  principles  of  a 
priori  synthesis,  he  answered  his  three  questions. 
We  shall  show  how  he  answered  the  first  question, 
as  to  the  basisTof  pure  mathematics,  in  the  Tran¬ 
scendental  ^Esthetic,  or  doctrine  of  the  a  priori 
forms  of  sensibility  ;  how  he  answered  the  second, 
How  is  pure  science  of  nature  possible  ?  in  the 
Transcendental  Analytic,  or  doctrine  of  the  syn¬ 
thetical  a  priori  forms  of  thought ;  and  finally,  how 
he  answered  the  third  question,  as  to  how  the  mind 
is  constituted  to  pass  beyond  experience  and  present 
to  itself  metaphysical  problems,  in  the  Transcen¬ 
dental  Dialectic,  or  the  doctrine  of  pure  Ideas. 
These  are  the  giant  branches  of  Kant’s  tree  of 
knowledge,  and  we  shall  deal  with  each  in  separate 
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chapters  ;  but  it  is  important  to  notice  straight 
away  the  difference  between  the  first  two  and  the 
third,  i.e.  sensibility  and  conception,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Ideas  of  Reason,  on  the  other  ;  for, 
whereas  the  former  are  constitutive  principles  of 
knowledge,  i.e.  make  the  form  of  knowledge  what 
it  is,  the  Ideas  are  only  regulative  principles,  guiding 
our  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  unifying  our  experience. 
In  other  words,  the  process  of  sensibility  and  con¬ 
ception,  or  the  operation  of  the  categories  of  the 
understanding  on  the  material  furnished  by  the 
senses,  gives  us  an  ordered  experience  ;  but  the 
process  of  bringing  this  experience  so  ordered  under 
higher  intellectual  unity  and  of  carrying  on  the 
synthetical  faculty  under  higher  and  higher  condi¬ 
tions,  until  finally  an  attempt  is  made  to  reach  the 
unconditioned,  is  an  additional  function  of  reason, 
by  which  we  not  only  unify  our  knowledge  but  pass 
beyond  experience  and  present  to  ourselves  meta¬ 
physical  problems. 

Of  this  latter  process  much  more  anon,  however. 
Our  present  task  is  to  explain  Kant’s  theory  of  the 
constitutive  principles  of  knowledge,  and  the  first 
thing  here  is  to  understand  roughly  his  conception 
of  the  relationship  of  sensibility  and  understanding, 
for  without  this  there  will  appear  to  be  contradiction 
between  the  ^Esthetic  and  the  Analytic.  In  general 
opinion  sensibility  is  regarded  as  giving  complete 
perception  ;  by  it  objects  are  given  us  in  their 
complete  individuality  and  determination,  and  the 
only  purpose  of  conception  or  understanding  is  that 
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of  abstraction  and  generalisation,  by  which  single 
attributes  and  qualities  are  separated  from  the  rest 
and  made  the  basis  of  classification.  But  this  is  not 
Kant’s  view.  Though  in  dealing  with  the  process 
of  sensibility  in  the  Transcendental  ^Esthetic,  he 
seems  to  be  holding  to  this  opinion  and  contending 
that  sensibility  in  itself  gives  us  complete  perception, 
this  is  only  done  to  simplify  matters  for  the  time 
being,  and  when  we  come  to  the  Analytic  we  see 
that  much  more  than  this  is  required  before  we  can 
have  completed  perception  of  objects.  In  the 
Analytic  we  see  that  sensibility,  far  from  giving  us 
objects  in  their  fully  determined  form,  merely  gives 
us  a  manifold  of  sense  impressions  or  series  of 
isolated  feelings,  and  that  before  these  can  lead  to 
the  perception  properly  so  called  it  is  essential  that 
the  understanding  should  bring  to  bear  its  pure 
conceptions  and  bind  the  manifold  of  sense  together 
in  accordance  with  its  a  priori  laws.  Considered 
by  itself  neither  sensibility  nor  understanding  can 
give  knowledge  :  in  Kant’s  words,  “  Concepts 
without  percepts  are  empty ;  percepts  without 
concepts  are  blind.”  There  are,  then,  two  indis¬ 
pensable  factors  in  all  knowledge — sensibility  and 
understanding.  With  the  a  priori  conditions  of  the 
first  Kant  deals  in  Transcendental  ^Esthetic  ;  with 
those  of  the  second  in  Transcendental  Analytic. 
And  though,  as  stated,  he  appears  in  the  Esthetic 
to  be  contending  that  sensibility  in  itself  gives 
completed  perception,  when  we  come  to  the  Analytic 
we  see  that  in  reality  this  is  far  from  the  case,  and 
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that  perception  of  objects  as  such  is  only  made 
possible  by  the  union  of  the  two. 

With  this  warning  to  prevent  confusion,  we  will 
proceed  straight  away  with  the  Transcendental 
Esthetic.  Now  in  Transcendental  ^Esthetic  Kant 
is  dealing  with  sensibility,  and  seeking  to  discover 
its  a  priori  conditions.  The  question  here  is  :  are 
there  in  perception,  as  distinguished  from  concep¬ 
tion,  any  universal  principles  which  all  our  percep¬ 
tion  is  subject  to  ?  Can  we  say,  prior  to  perceiving, 
that  everything  to  be  perceived  will  necessarily 
manifest  certain  laws  ?  If  we  answer  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  then  we  are  capable  of  anticipating  certain 
elements  in  all  our  perception,  and  since  we  certainly 
cannot  anticipate  universal  principles  of  the  sensa¬ 
tion  given  us,  what  we  are  anticipating  must  be 
based  on  the  very  nature  of  sensibility  itself.  In 
other  words,  so  far  as  the  sensation  given  us  is 
concerned  we  are  passive — we  cannot  tell  anything 
about  it  until  we  receive  it ;  consequently,  if  in  all 
perception  we  find  universal  principles  such  that, 
prior  to  perception,  we  can  predicate  of  all  percep¬ 
tion,  then  we  must  be  speaking  not  of  the  sensation, 
the  a  posteriori  element  in  perception,  but  of  the 
mode  of  sensibility,  or  the  a  priori  element  under 
which  all  that  is  perceived  must  necessarily  fall. 
Drawing  a  line  between  these  two  elements  of 
perception,  we  may  call  the  one  the  matter  of 
perception,  the  other  its  form.  And  the  question, 
therefore,  is  :  are  there,  independent  of  all  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  understanding,  any  pure  forms  of 
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perception  which  everything  perceived  must  fall 
under  ? 

Kant  answers  that  there  are  such  forms  of  pure 
perception — space  and  time.  Even  when  we  sub¬ 
tract  all  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  such  as 
the  conceptions  of  cause,  substance,  etc.,  and  regard 
objects  simply  as  objects  of  perception  alone,  there 
still  remain  certain  universal  determinations  in 
respect  of  them  quite  independent  of  what  is  given 
in  sensation  or  their  matter.  For  every  object  of 
outer  perception  is  here  in  a  particular  part  of  space, 
and  now  at  a  particular  period  of  time — they  are, 
in  short,  determined  in  space  and  time  in  reference 
to  other  objects  ;  and  likewise  our  states  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  though  not  in  space,  can  at  any  rate 
only  be  apprehended  as  determined  with  reference 
to  each  other  in  time.  In  perception,  then,  we 
apprehend  every  object,  when  an  external  object, 
as  occupying  a  particular  part  of  space  ;  and  we 
apprehend  all  objects,  whether  external  or  internal 
(i.e.  states  of  consciousness),  as  occupying  a  definite 
point  of  time.  Yet  space  and  time  cannot  be  given 
us  in  sensation,  says  Kant ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
must  be  methods  the  mind  has  of  arranging  the 
matter  that  is  given  to  it.  On  the  one  hand,  “it  is 
arranged  in  an  external  world,  a  world  that  is 
different  from  the  mind  that  apprehends  it.”  This 
is  a  world  in  space.  On  the  other  hand,  “it  is 
arranged  as  occupying  a  definite  point  of  time,  i.e. 
is  occupying  a  certain  place  in  the  series  of  states 
constituting  our  inner  life.”  This  is  a  world  in 
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time.  Space  and  time  are  therefore  respectively 
forms  of  outer  and  inner  perception.  We  cannot 
perceive  anything  as  existing  outside  us_  except-by 
putting  it  in  certamTspatial  relations  with  other 
things  ;  nor  can^e^'erceive^^ythingm^Aiw  us, 
as  part  of  our  conscious  states,  except  by  placing  it. 
in  certain  relations  of  time  to  other  states.  And 
siffce  all  outer  perceptions  are  states  of  consciousness, 
and  therefore  come  under  the  inner  sense  as  well  as 
the  outer  sense,  they  are  necessarily  not  only  in 
space  but  also  in  time. 

So  much  by  way  of  introduction  to  Kant’s  theory 
of  space  and  time ;  but,  to  be  more  accurate,  what  are 
space  and  time  ?  Are  they  substances,  actual  things 
existing  on  their  own  account  ?  Are  they  qualities 
or  relations  of  things,  such  as  would  attach  to  them 
independent  of  our  perception  ?  Or,  finally,  are 
they  conditions  or  forms  of  our  perception  of  things, 
and,  consequently,  of  the  subjective  conformation 
of  our  minds,  without  which  they  could  not  be 
predicated  of  anything  ?  In  order  to  satisfactorily 
decide  this  matter,  and  to  establish  them  as  respec¬ 
tively  forms  of  the  inner  and  outer  sense,  as  already 
suggested,  Kant  embarks  upon  both  a  metaphysical 
and  transcendental  exposition  of  space  and  time. 
In  the  first,  he  seeks  to  show  from  a  discussion  of 
their  nature  that  they  are  a  priori  representations, 
also  what  kind  of  a  priori  representations  (percep¬ 
tions  or  conceptions)  ;  and  in  the  second,  he 
endeavours  to  prove  that  the  conclusions  arrived 
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at  are  the  only  ones  that  can  account  for  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  knowledge  and  experience  such  as  we 
actually  have  it. 

Metaphysical  Exposition  of  Space 
and  Time 

The  metaphysical  exposition  involves  two  main 
questions.  Here  Kant  first  considers  whether  space 
and  time  are  a  priori  or  a  posteriori,  involved  in  the 
nature  of  the  knowing  subject  as  indispensable 
conditions  of  consciousness  or  the  result  of  impres¬ 
sions  made  on  the  subject  from  without.  Then, 
having  decided  they  are  a  priori  representations,  he 
goes  on  to  ask,  what  kind  of  a  priori  representations  ? 
Are  they  perceptions  or  conceptions,  products  of 
sensibility  or  of  understanding  ? 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  Kant's  first 
point  is  that  space  and  time  cannot  be  derived 
from  experience  because  they  are  logically  prior  to 
experience  ;  indeed,  all  attempts  to  explain  space 
and  time  as  notions  formed  from  experience  neces¬ 
sarily  presuppose  the  very  thing  which  it  is  sought 
to  explain.  A  consideration  of  the  empirical  view 
will  make  this  clear.  According  to  this,  the  ideas 
of  space  and  time  originate  as  concepts  in  general 
do.  From  a  number  of  individual  things  sensuously 
perceived  we  abstract  the  attributes  common  to  all, 
and  thus  form  a  concept — as,  for  instance,  the 
concept  redness  results  from  perceptions  of  a  number 
of  red  things,  or  the  concept  man  from  abstracting 
those  attributes  common  to  all  men.  In  the  same 
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way,  it  is  contended  that  the  ideas  of  space  and  time 
are  the  result  of  induction  from  sensuous  impressions 
themselves  extended  in  space  and  time.  We  per¬ 
ceive  all  objects  as  they  exist  (i)  out  of  us  and 
beside  one  another,  and  (2)  as  being  either  simul¬ 
taneous  or  successive  ;  and  from  these  perceptions 
we  abstract  what  they  have  in  common,  i.e.  (1)  being 
without  and  beside  one  another,  and  (2)  being 
together  or  after  one  another.  From  (1)  we  form 
the  general  concept  of  space,  from  (2)  the  general 
concept  of  time  ;  and  so,  on  this  theory,  space  and 
time  would  be  formed  like  all  other  abstract  con¬ 
cepts.  But  Kant’s  objection  to  this  is  that  the 
argument  necessarily  presupposes  the  very  thing  it 
would  explain.  We  perceive  things  without  and 
beside  one  anotherjmeans  nothing  but  that  we 
perceive  things  as  in  space  ;  we  perceive  things  as 
simultaneous  or  successive  means  nothing  but  that 
we~ perceive  them  as  in  time.  What  we  perceive, 
then;' are"  things  existing  in  space  and  time  :  and 
the  empirical  explanation  really  says  nothing  more 
than  this  :  that  we  perceive  things  in  space  and 
time,  and  from_that  we  abstract  space  and  time. 
In  other  words,  from  space  and  time  we  abstract 
space  and  time  !  The  argument  explains  the  thing 
by  itself :  what  is  to  be  explained  is  not  explained, 
but  presupposed. 

Accordingly,  Kant  points  out  that  all  explanations 
of  space  and  time  from  experience  are  worthless,  for 
space  and  time  are  logically  prior  to  experience. 
When  I  perceive  things  as  out  of  me  (occupying  a 
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different  part  of  space  from  that  which  my  body 
occupies)  or  as  out  of  other  things  (occupying  a 
different  part  of  space  from  them),  I  am  always  pre¬ 
supposing  the  space  in  which  the  localisation  is 
made.  And,  likewise,  when  I  date  anything  as  a 
state  of  consciousness  as  either  before  or  after  other 
states  of  consciousness,  I  am  presupposing  the  time 
in  which  the  states  are  arranged  in  connection  with 
each  other.  In  short,  the  perception  of  objects  in 
space  and  time,  as  far  as  the  logical  relation  of 
ideas  goes,  implies  and  presupposes  space  and  time. 
Hence  the  cognitions  of  space  and  time  cannot  be 
derived  from  experience,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
experience  is  only  possible  through  the  said  cog¬ 
nitions. 

The  next  point  Kant  advances  in  proof  that  space 
and  time  are  a  priori  representations,  and  not 
derived  from  experience,  is  that  they  are  inseparable 
from  our  intelligence.  We  can  easily  think  away 
all  objects  existing  in  space  and  time,  he  states, 
but  we  can  never  think  away  space  and  time 
themselves.  Though  we  can  think  of  space  without 
objects,  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  non-existence  of 
space  ;  though  we  can  conceive  that  nothing  should 
occur,  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  non-existence  of 
time.  Space  and  tirae^are  therefore  inseparable 
from  our  intelligence.  They  are  a  priori  forms  of 
consciousness,  constituting  conditions  of  the  pos- 
siHIifjTor 'objects  of  external  and  internal  sense, 
and  consequently  nothing  can  be  perceived  without 
falling  within  them. 
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From  these  two  points — their  logical  priority  to 
experience  and  the  fact  that  they  are  inseparable 
from  our  intelligence — we  see,  then,  that  space  and 
time  are  a  priori  representations,  elements  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  mind  itself  and  not  notions  gained 
from  objects  considered  by  themselves.  But  if  they 
are  elements  contributed  by  the  mind  itself,  we  still 
have  to  consider  what  faculty  of  mind  they  are 
derived  from,  whether  they  are  products  of  sense 
or  of  understanding.  Now  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  two  sorts  or  classes  of  representations. 
On  the  one  hand,  a  representation  may  be  an 
individual  object ;  on  the  other,  it  may  be  a  universal 
one.  This  man,  this  tree,  this  metal  is  an  individual 
object ;  it  can  only  be  sensuously  represented  or 
perceived.  The  genus  man,  tree,  or  metal  is  a 
universal  object  :  it  is  abstracted  from  individual 
objects,  formed  from  their  common  features  ;  in 
a  word,  conceived.  Which  of  these  two  possible 
representations  are  space  and  time  ?  Are  they 
percepts  or  are  they  concepts  ?  Now  every  concept, 
as  opposed  to  the  individual  existent,  consists  only 
of  the  individual’s  essential  attributes.  If,  for 
instance,  we  say  “  Shakespeare  was  a  man  ”,  all 
we  mean  is  that  Shakespeare  had  those  attributes 
contained  in  the  genus  man  ;  but,  as  we  know,  he 
had  many  more  than  this.  Hence  it  is  clear  that 
space  and  time  could  only  be  concepts  if  they  were 
partial  representations,  attributes  of  spaces  and 
times.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  just  the  opposite 
is  the  case  :  they  are  not  partial,  but  the  whole 
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representation.  Space  contains  all  spaces,  time  all 
times.  We  do  not  get  the  ideas  of  space  and  time 
from  making  abstraction  of  various  individual 
spaces  and  times,  as,  for  instance,  we  get  the  con¬ 
ception  of  redness  from  seeing  various  red  things  ; 
on  the  contrary,  these  particular  spaces  and  times 
are  only  to  be  thought  of  as  parts  of  the  all  embrac¬ 
ing  space  and  time.  As  Kant  expresses  it,  “  we 
can  conceive  only  a  single  space,  and  when  we  speak 
of  spaces,  we  mean  only  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
sole  space.  These  parts  cannot  precede  the  one 
all  comprehending  space  as  though  they  were  the 
particulars  from  which  it  is  generalized ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  only  thought  of  in  it.”  And 
the  same  applies  to  TimeT~  Consequently,  space  and 
time  are  not  general  concepts  but  intuitions. 

Again,  additional  proof  that  space  and  time  are 
intuitions  and  not  concepts  is  given  by  their  infinite 
magnitude.  By  their  very  nature  they  exceed  every 
definite  limit.  No  one  can  represent  to  himself  a 
maximum  of  space,  a  space  that  is  not  contained 
in  a  greater  ;  nor  can  anyone  represent  to  himself 
a  minimum  space,  a  space  which  does  not  contain 
a  lesser  space.  A  maximum  or  a  minimum  space  is 
an  impossibility  :  the  one  always  permits  of  being 
increased,  the  other  of  being  diminished.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  time.  Every  moment  follows  or  is 
followed  by  another.  There  is  neither  a  first  moment 
to  which  no  other  is  antecedent,  nor  a  last  moment 
to  which  no  other  is  consequent.  Space  and  time 
are  by  their  nature  infinite  quantities.  Now  "  such 
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limitlessness  of  progress  can  only  be  given  in  per¬ 
ception  ;  for  no  mere  conception  of  relations  could 
carry  with  it  such  a  principle  of  their  infinity  ”. 
"  A  conception  must,  indeed,  be  conceived  as  com¬ 
mon  to  an  infinite  number  of  different  possible 
individuals  (it  is  their  common  type),  which  in¬ 
dividuals,  therefore,  it  holds  under  it ;  but  no 
conception  as  such  can  be  so  thought  as  though  it 
contains  an  infinite  number  of  individuals  in  it  ” — 
on  the  contrary,  in  a  concept  the  parts  are  definite 
and  limited  in  number.  But,  as  stated,  it  is  thus 
that  space  is  thought :  all  the  parts  of  space  are  at 
one  and  the  same  time  together  in  it  ad  infinitum. 
And  the  same  applies  to  time.  Consequently  space 
and  time  are  a  priori  perceptions  or  intuitions,  and 
not  concepts  or  notions. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  the  metaphysical 
exposition,  it  has  been  shown  that  space  and  time, 
being  (a)  logically  prior  to  experience  and  (b)  in¬ 
separable  from  intelligence,  must  necessarily  be  a 
priori  representations.  Further,  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  (c)  individual  and  not  general  and  (d)  con¬ 
crete  and  not  abstract,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  not 
conceptions  but  perceptions.  Briefly  defined,  space 
and  time  are  a  priori  forms  of  the  perception  of 
objects  as  such.  There  are  in  perception  two 
elements — the  a  posteriori  element  or  matter  of 
perception,  and  the  a  priori  element  or  the  form 
under  which  the  matter  when  perceived  must 
necessarily  fall.  Space  and  time  belong  to  the 
latter;  they  are  forms  respectively  of  outer  and 
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inner  perception,  and  since  we  cannot  be  conscious 
of  anything  except  through  these  forms,  our  world 
of  experience  necessarily  becomes  spatial  and 
temporal.  Of  this  more  anon,  however,  when,  after 
completing  the  other  sections  of  the  .Esthetic,  we 
come  to  sum  up  the  results  of  our  enquiry. 

Transcendental  Exposition  of  Space 
and  Time 

By  a  transcendental  exposition  is  meant  the 
demonstration  that  from  an  a  priori  principle  of 
cognition  a  number  of  a  priori  synthetic  judgments 
necessarily  follow :  in  the  present  instance,  a 
demonstration  that  from  the  a  priori  space  and  time 
perception  is  derived  the  science  of  mathematics. 
In  this  transcendental  exposition  of  space  and  time 
Kant  reaches  the  culminating  point  of  his  theory  as 
set  out  in  the  Esthetic.  Having  in  the  meta¬ 
physical  exposition  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
space  and  time  are  a  priori  forms  of  perception,  he 
is  now  endeavouring  to  prove  the  correctness  of  this 
theory  by  demonstrating  that  it  is  the  only  one 
that  explains  the  possibility  of  a  certain  branch  of 
knowledge  such  as  we  actually  have  it.  He  seeks 
to  prove  :  firstly,  that  all  branches  of  the  science  of 
mathematics  are  based  on  the  ideas  of  space  and 
time  ;  and  secondly,  that  his  own  theory  of  the 
nature  of  these  ideas  (as  a  priori  forms  of  perception) 
is  the  only  theory  that  can  account  for  such  a 
science  being  possible. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  is  fairly  clear 
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that  the  mathematical  sciences  are  based  on  the 
ideas  of  space  and  time.  In  Kant’s  words,  “  Geo¬ 
metry  has  for  its  basis  the  pure  perception  of  space  ; 
even  arithmetic  produces  its  conceptions  of  number 
by  the  successive  addition  of  units  in  time  ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  no  one  will  deny  that  pure  mechanics 
would  be  unable  to  produce  its  conceptions  of  motion 
except  by  means  of  the  idea  of  time.”  In  other 
words,  the  object  of  geometry  is  figure,  or  magnitude 
of  space,  of  which  the  fundamental  basis  is  space  ; 
the  object  of  arithmetic  is  number,  and  numbers 
are  formed  by  counting — the  successive  addition 
of  unit  to  unit  based  on  the  fundamental  condition 
of  time  ;  the  object  of  mechanics  is  motion  or  change 
of  place,  which  is  temporal  succession  in  space,  and 
therefore  based  on  nothing  but  space  and  time 
together.  Thus,  space  is  the  only  condition  of 
geometry,  time  of  arithmetic,  space  and  time 
together  of  mechanics. 

Going  on  to  the  second  point — that  the  ideas  of 
space  and  time  on  which  mathematics  is  based  are 
a  priori  perceptions — this  might  already  be  inferred 
from  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  mathe¬ 
matical  judgments  contained  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  Critique.  It  was  there  shown  that  in  these 
three  sciences  we  make  judgments  which  are  syn¬ 
thetical,  intuitive,  and  a  priori.  Accordingly,  if 
this  be  so,  and  such  judgments  are  all  based  on  the 
ideas  of  space  and  time,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  space 
and  time  must  be  to  give  such  judgments.  For 
such  judgments  could  not  be  synthetical  if  space 
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and  time  themselves  were  not  syntheses ;  they 
could  not  be  intuitive  in  their  nature  if  space  and 
time  were  not  intuitions  ;  and  they  could  not  be 
a  priori  if  space  and  time  were  not  pure  (and  not 
empirical)  intuitions.  Thus,  accepting  this  theory 
of  the  nature  of  mathematical  judgments,  we  find 
ourselves  driven  to  Kant’s  theory  that  space  and 
time  are  a  priori  intuitions  or  perceptions. 

But  this  is  somewhat  sweeping,  as  it  assumes 
rather  than  proves  the  correctness  of  the  statement 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Critique,  that  mathematics 
consist  of  synthetical  judgments  a  priori ;  so  to  be 
more  accurate  in  proving  that  the  mathematical 
sciences,  admittedly  based  on  the  ideas  of  space 
and  time,  necessarily  show  these  ideas  to  be  a  priori 
perceptions,  Kant  now  produces  two  points  :  first, 
that  such  sciences  could  not  be  such  as  they  are 
if  based  on  conceptions  and  not  perceptions ;  and 
secondly,  that  they  could  not  carry  the  necessity 
and  universality  they  do  unless  such  perceptions 
were  a  priori  and  not  empirical.  As  far  as  the  first 
point  is  concerned,  Kant  explains  that  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  mathematical  sciences  are  not  developed 
by  analysis  of  the  ideas  of  space  and  time  :  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  products  of  a  long  process  of 
synthesis,  by  which  new  elements  are  constantly 
being  added  to  the  ideas  from  which  these  sciences 
start ;  and  only  on  the  supposition  that  space  and 
time  are  perceptions  of  sense  can  we  explain  how 
such  synthesis  is  possible.  For  this  process  of 
synthesis  by  which  new  elements  are  constantly 
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added  implies  that  we  are  constantly  returning  to 
sense  to  add  to  our  conceptions,  much  as  in  empirical 
science  we  constantly  return  to  experience  to  add 
to  our  conceptions  formed  from  previous  experience. 
On  these  grounds,  then,  Kant  contends  that  ideas 
of  space  and  time  from  which  mathematics  are 
derived  must  necessarily  be  perceptions ;  but 
the  next  question  is  what  kind  of  perceptions — 
empirical  perceptions  (perceptions  dependent  on 
experience  alone)  or  a  priori  perceptions  (perceptions 
involved  in  the  nature  of  our  perceiving  faculties)  ? 
Kant  answers  that  they  must  necessarily  be  the 
latter  and  not  the  former  is  shown  by  the  necessity 
and  universality  mathematics  carries  ;  for  how,  if 
mathematics  were  not  based  on  a  priori  perception, 
were  not  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  our 
perceptive  faculties,  could  we  spin  out  of  our  heads 
rules  which  all  objects  when  perceived  must  neces¬ 
sarily  fall  under  ?  If  mathematical  judgments  were 
based  on  empirical  perceptions,  the  most  we  could 
say  about  them  would  be  :  That  is  what  common 
observation  tells  us ;  but  not  :  That  is  what,  of 
necessity,  must  be — they  would  not  be  necessary, 
but  arbitrary,  like  other  judgments  of  experience. 
But  the  mathematician,  starting  from  pure  percep¬ 
tions,  goes  on  constructing  figures  in  space  quite 
independent  of  experience,  and  he  is  sure  that  the 
figures  he  constructs  by  this  purely  a  priori  process 
will  apply  to  all  experience,  will  be  universal  truths. 
In  short,  in  pure  perception,  he  anticipates  empirical 
perception  with  apodeictic  certainty ;  “he  per- 
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ceives  a  priori  ”.  How  can  this  be  ?  Obviously 
only  if  the  space  and  time  perceptions  from  which 
all  his  results  are  derived  are  pure  perceptions  into 
which  all  that  is  perceived  must  fall.  Indeed,  if 
this  were  not  so,  geometry,  far  from  being  an 
apodeictic  science  applying  to  experience,  would  be 
a  mere  elaborate  piece  of  imagination  having  no 
objective  validity.  But  on  the  contrary,  if,  as  is  in 
fact  the  case,  all  geometrical  and  arithmetical 
propositions  determine  the  properties  of  space  and 
time  synthetically  and  with  absolute  necessity,  so 
that  all  experience  agrees  with  them,  then  it  is 
clear  that  the  ideas  of  space  and  time  on  which  they 
are  based  must  be  a  priori  forms  of  all  perception. 
For  if  space  and  time  are  the  forms  of  outer  and 
inner  perception  under  which  all  phenomena  must 
fall,  then  it  is  obvious  that  all  mathematical  judg¬ 
ments  derived  from  such  a  priori  forms  must  neces¬ 
sarily  apply  to  all  experience,  and,  as  far  as  its  form 
is  concerned,  be  able  to  anticipate  all  experience 
with  apodeictic  certainty. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen,  then,  that  in  this 
transcendental  exposition  of  space  and  time  Kant 
is  further  proving  his  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the 
metaphysical  exposition.  He  is  demonstrating  that 
by  accepting  that  conclusion,  and  taking  space  and 
time  to  be  a  priori  forms  of  perception,  we  have  a 
doctrine  in  theory  of  knowledge,  and  in  fact  the  only 
doctrine,  that  will  explain  how  the  science  of 
mathematics  is  possible.  In  all  branches  of  mathe¬ 
matics  are  contained  synthetical  judgments  a 
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priori,  judgment  not  derived  from  experience  yet 
applying  to  all  experience.  How  is  this  possible  ? 
Kant  answers  only  if  the  ideas  of  space  and  time 
from  which  mathematical  judgments  are  derived 
are  pure  perceptions  ;  and  that  they  are  of  this 
nature  he  seeks  to  prove  by  two  points.  First,  by 
showing  that  mathematical  judgments  are  syn¬ 
thetical  and  not  analytical,  and  that  only  by 
continually  resorting  to  sense  perception  can  this 
synthesis  be  explained  ;  and,  secondly,  by  reminding 
us  that  without  these  perceptions  were  a  priori 
perceptions  and  not  empirical  perceptions,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  understand  the  necessity  and 
universality  all  mathematical  judgments  carry.  In 
brief,  his  contention  is  that  if  we  recognise  that 
space  and  time  are  pure  forms  of  perception,  then 
we  can  see  that  all  judgments  derived  from  these 
forms,  though  coming  a  priori  out  of  the  head,  must 
necessarily  apply  to  experience  ;  for  just  as  all 
experience  is  only  possible  under  these  forms,  so 
the  judgments  derived  from  them  must  also  be  in 
accordance  with  these  forms,  and  thus  enable  us 
to  anticipate  all  experience,  as  far  as  its  form  is 
concerned,  with  apodeictic  certainty. 

Conclusions  of  the  .Esthetic 
Having  completed  both  the  metaphysical  and 
transcendental  exposition  of  space  and  time,  we  are 
now  able  to  answer  the  question  with  which  we 
started.  Space  and  time  are  not  real  things  existing 
on  their  own  account,  nor  are  they  qualities  or 
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relations  of  real  things.  For  if  they  were  real  things 
considered  independent  of  perception,  or  the  quali¬ 
ties  or  relations  of  such  real  things,  we  should  only 
know  them  in  actual  experience,  and  could  never 
anticipate  them  as  we  do  in  mathematics.  As  Kant 
expresses  it,  “  neither  absolute  nor  relative  determi¬ 
nations  of  things  can  be  peiceived  in  anticipation 
of  the  existence  of  the  things  to  which  they  belong.” 
What  is  known  in  anticipation  of  experience  must 
be  due  to  the  nature  of  the  knowing  subject,  and 
can  therefore  only  be  true  cf  phenomena,  of  things 
as  they  are  known  under  the  forms  of  consciousness, 
and  in  no  sense  whatever  trie  of  them  as  they  are  in 
themselves.  Space  and  tine,  therefore,  are  only 
forms  of  sense  perceptior — forms  under  which  all 
phenomena  must  necessarly  fall.  Space  is  the  form 
of  external  perception,  aid  hence  the  formal  con¬ 
dition  of  all  external  phenomena  ;  time  is  the  form 
of  internal  perception,  and  hence  the  formal  con¬ 
dition  of  all  internal  plenomena,  i.e.  of  knowledge 
of  our  own  self  and  ourown  inner  states.  Further, 
as  all  cognitions,  whe’her  of  external  or  internal 
objects,  are  states  of  Consciousness,  and  therefore 
brought  under  the  forilal  condition  of  inner  percep¬ 
tion,  it  follows  that  tine  is  an  a  priori  condition  of 
all  sense-perception,  immediately  of  internal  (the 
soul)  and  mediately  j(i.e.  through  it)  of  external 
perception.  Hence,  jist  as  in  the  external  reference, 

I  can  say,  All  externi  perceptions  are  in  space  and 
a  priori  determined  acprding  to  the  relations  of  space  ; 
so,  in  the  internal  reerence,  I  can  equally  say,  All 
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perceptions  whatever  (all  objects  of  the  senses)  are  tn 
time,  and  fall  necessarily  under  relations  of  time. 
And  this  being  so,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
geometry  and  arithmetic,  being  based  on  these 
forms,  apply  to  all  experience  and  enable  us  to 
anticipate  the  rules  of  its  form  with  apodeictic 
certainty. 

We  now  see  that  it  is  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  human  consciousness  that  we  can  speak  of  space 
or  extended  substances,  or  of  things  permanent  or 
changing  in  time.  Directly  we  take  away  the 
subjective  conditions  under  which  alone  perception 
is  possible  to  us,  the  expressions  space  and  time  are 
meaningless.  Remove  the  knowing  subject,  or 
even  the  space  and  time  perception  or  intuition  from 
the  mind,  and  space  and  time  relationships  would 
vanish  from  the  world  altogether.  They  are  only  of 
objective  validity  with  regard  to  objects  of  our 
senses,  objects  as  known  through  perception  ;  but 
such  validity  disappears  directly  we  abstract  from 
those  modes  of  consciousness  peculiar  to  us,  i.e. 
directly  we  speak  of  things  in  themselves.  We 
cannot  say,  therefore,  “  All  f kings  are  in  space  and 
time,”  for  such  expression  vould  apply  to  things 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  apart  from  the  mode 
and  condition  of  the  perception  of  them  :  all  we 
can  say  is,  “  All  phenomena,  ill  things  as  known  in 
perception,  are  in  space  and  time  ”  (meaning  that 
all  phenomena  are  in  time,  and  external  phenomena 
are  also  in  space).  Accordirgly,  the  question  of 
how  real  space  and  time  are  depends  entirely  on 
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whether  we  are  speaking  of  things  in  themselves 
or  of  phenomena,  things  as  known  in  perception. 
If  we  are  speaking  of  things  in  themselves,  things 
independent  of  the  mind,  space  and  time  are  entirely 
ideal ;  they  have  no  objective  validity  either  as 
substances,  or  as  attributes  or  as  relations.  But  if  we 
are  speaking  of  phenomena,  things  as  they  are  known 
in  perception,  space  and  time  are  real ;  for  without 
them  phenomena  could  not  exist  at  all.  As  Kant 
expresses  it,  space  and  time  are  empirically  real, 
but  transcendentally  ideal :  meaning  that,  though 
they  are  real  from  the  standpoint  of  ordinary 
consciousness,  real  as  necessary  conditions  by  which 
alone  our  experience  becomes  possible,  yet  if  we 
take  away  the  a  priori  conditions  of  perception  and 
the  part  it  plays  in  forming  phenomena,  we  shall 
find  that  space  and  time  are  entirely  ideal  and  have 
no  existence  independent  of  mind. 

Finally,  Kant  notes  that  outside  space  and  time 
there  are  no  other  subjective  perceptions  which 
are  a  priori  objective,  and  warns  us  to  be  careful, 
therefore,  not  to  seek  to  illustrate  the  ideality  of 
space  and  time  by  the  subjective  character  of  such 
determinations  of  objects  as  taste,  smell  and  colour. 
These  latter  (as  such)  are  rightly  recognised  to  be 
of  subjective  nature,  but  what  a  vast  difference 
between  these  and  space  and  time  !  For,  even 
though  agreeing  with  space  and  time  in  this,  that 
they  belong  merely  to  the  subjective  nature  of  the 
particular  form  or  mode  of  sense,  it  is  clear  that  no 
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ideality  attaches  to  them  ;  we  cannot,  as  in  the 
case  of  space  and  time,  derive  synthetic  a  priori 
propositions  from  them.  In  other  words,  the  a 
priori  space  and  time  perception  gives  us  universal 
and  necessary  truth  ;  independent  of  the  sensation 
given  in  each  particular  experience,  it  enables  all 
minds  to  anticipate  the  form  of  experience  in  similar 
fashion  and  with  apodeictic  certainty.  Whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  such  modes  of  sense  as  taste,  smell 
and  colour  are  always  a  posteriori  to  the  sensation 
given,  and  depending,  moreover,  on  the  special 
character  and  state  of  the  subject  that  perceives 
them,  they  differ  with  different  people,  and  even 
with  the  same  person  at  different  times.  They  are 
thus  quite  incapable  of  anticipating  experience  or 
of  giving  universal  and  necessary  truths,  and  if  we 
seek  to  illustrate  our  ideality  of  space  and  time  by 
them,  we  shall  fall  into  grievous  errors. 

This  exhausts  what  is  significant  to  Kant’s 
theory  of  space  and  time  as  set  out  in  the  ^Esthetic. 
Before  completing  this  part  of  the  Critique  it  is  true 
that  he  goes  on  to  confirm  his  doctrine  by  contrast¬ 
ing  it  with  the  two  other  chief  doctrines  of  his 
time — the  doctrine  held  by  Newton  and  generally 
supported  by  mathematical  physicists  of  that  time, 
that  space  and  time  are  realities  existing  on  their 
own  account ;  and  the  doctrine  of  Leibniz,  that 
they  are  only  confused  ideas  of  the  relation  of  things 
in  co-existence  and  succession.  He  illustrates  the 
weakness  of  both  these  doctrines  in  very  striking 
fashion,  and  also  answers  a  number  of  supposed 
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objections  to  his  own  theory.  But  in  amxposition 
like  the  present  there  is  nothing  to  beServed  by 
going  into  this  work,  which  would  proably  tend 
to  confuse  the  reader  rather  than  elcidate  the 
doctrine  under  consideration.  It  is,  howver,  worth 
while  repeating  the  warning  given  at  thj  beginning 
of  the  chapter  :  that,  though  the  Aistletic  states 
that  "  objects  are  given  through  sense  ’’and  might 
easily  be  taken  to  mean  that  sensiHlity  alone 
provides  perception  of  objects  in  ther  complete 
individuality  and  determination,  this  i'  only  done 
to  simplify  matters  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  and  is  really  far  from  the  case,  hdeed,  when 
we  come  to  the  Analytic,  we  shall  sefi  that  much 
more  than  this  is  required  before  we  can  have 
completed  objects  of  perception  or  e^en  (in  certain 
senses)  the  space  and  time  in  whi<h  they  are.  In 
the  Analytic  we  are  shown  that  sensibility,  far 
from  giving  us  objects  in  their  fully  determined 
form,  merely  gives  us  a  manifoR  of  sense  impres¬ 
sions  or  series  of  isolated  feelirgs,  and  that  before 
these  can  lead  to  perception  properly  so  called,  it 
is  essential  that  there  should  be  brought  to  bear 
the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  understanding, 
which  unconsciously  synthesises  or  puts  together 
the  manifold  of  sense  in  accordance  with  its  a  priori 
laws.  Indeed,  Kant  makes  this  perfectly  clear 
when  speaking  of  the  process  of  uniting  the  manifold 
of  sensuous  impressions  in  the  Analytic.  He  there 
says  :  “  the  combination  of  the  many  into  one  can 
never  come  into  our  minds  through  sense,  nor  can 
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it  be  confined  in  the  pure  form  of  sensible  percep¬ 
tion  and  itroduced  along  with  it.  It  is  an  act  of 
mental  spntaneity  ;  and  as  we  call  this  spontaneity 
understaning  to  distinguish  it  from  sense,  so  all 
combinatin,  be  it  conscious  or  unconscious,  be  it 
a  combinaion  of  the  manifold  elements  of  perception 
or  of  diffemt  conceptions,  and  in  the  former  case, 
be  it  a  comfination  of  pure  or  of  sensible  perception, 
is  an  act  ojthe  understanding.  To  this  act  we  give 
the  genera  name  of  synthesis  in  order  to  indicate 
definitely  fiat  we  can  represent  nothing  as  united 
in  the  objeciunless  we  have  first  ourselves  combined 
it,  and  that  <f  all  ideas  combination  is  the  one  which 
cannot  be  gfien  by  objects  but  must  be  developed 
by  the  subjetf  itself  because  it  is  an  act  of  self- 
activity.” 

This  is  foreshadowing  the  Analytic,  however. 
In  the  ^Esthetic  we  are  really  only  concerned  with 
perception  so  far  as  its  space  and  time  element  is 
concerned,  and  for  the  time  being  it  is  sufficient  to 
notice  that  space  and  time  are  the  formal  characters 
of  the  process  of  senss  perception,  and  as  knowledge 
involves  sense  perception  as  an  indispensable  basis, 
all  our  knowledge  is  bound  up  with  the  conditions 
of  space  and  time.  The  forms  are  all-embracing, 

m  a  word,  and  human  experience  can  never  get 
outside  them. 


CHAPTER  II 


GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  ANALYTIC 

The  Discovery  of  the  Categories 

IN  Transcendental  .Esthetic  we  dealt  with  the 
a  priori  or  transcendental  conditions  of  sen¬ 
sibility,  and  it  was  shown  that  these  were 
space  and  time,  and  that  therefore  all  experience  was 
only  possible  under  the  conditions  of  space  and  time. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  Transcendental  Analytic 
Kant  is  concerned  with  the  a  priori  or  transcen¬ 
dental  conditions  of  understanding,  and  it  is  in  this 
part  of  the  Critique  that  he  finds  the  answer  to  his 
second  question  :  How  is  pure  science  of  nature 
possible  ? 

As  explained  in  the  second  chapter,  in  physics 
or  science  of  nature  are  contained  propositions  that 
carry  necessity  and  universality,  and  in  Kant’s  view 
such  judgments  could  not  possibly  have  come  from 
experience,  as  no  empirical  judgment  carries  such 
necessity  and  universality.  They  are  the  a  priori 
synthetical  propositions  with  which  we  were  con¬ 
cerned  before,  and  in  this  part  of  the  Critique  Kant 
is  applying  his  transcendental  method  to  discover 
how  many  of  them  there  are  and  how  the  mind  is 
constituted  to  give  them.  To  put  the  matter  in 
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other  words,  Kant  sees  that  when  the  scientist 
expresses  certain  propositions  about  nature — for 
instance,  that  “  every  change  has  its  cause  ”,  “in 
all  changes  of  the  material  world  the  quantity  of 
matter  remains  unchanged  ”,  and  in  fact,  in  all 
applications  of  mathematics  to  the  concrete  world — 
he  expresses  propositions  that  carry  necessity  and 
universality  ;  indeed,  the  scientist  in  going  to  work 
to  solve  scientific  problems  knows  such  principles 
beforehand  and  takes  them  with  him  as  necessary 
principles  for  his  guidance.  Now,  in  Kant’s  opinion, 
it  is  impossible  for  such  necessary  principles  to  have 
come  from  experience  ;  hence  he  is  now  asking, 
whence  do  they  come  ?  On  what  does  their  validity 
depend  ?  Obviously  there  is  only  one  alternative  : 
if  the  principles  do  not  come  from  experience,  they 
must  come  from  mind.  In  other  words,  unless 
nature  gives  the  principles  to  mind,  mind  must  give 
the  principles  to  nature  ;  must,  that  is  to  say, 
itself  constitute  nature  in  accordance  with  its  a 
priori  modes  of  judging,  and  nature  independent 
of  mind  cannot  have  any  existence  as  such. 

As  when  dealing  with  space  and  time,  Kant  meets 
the  difficulty  by  a  further  application  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  Matter  and  Form.  A  priori  deter¬ 
minations  about  nature  will  only  be  possible,  he 
says,  if  they  are  concerned  with  the  form  of  nature 
as  opposed  to  the  matter.  The  matter  of  experience 
is  the  variety  of  phenomena  consisting  of  sensations 
received  in  space  and  time,  and  certainly  this  matter 
must  have  an  existence  independent  of  the  under- 
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standing  ;  but  Nature  is  more  than  a  variety  of 
phenomena.  To  quote  the  late  Professor  Robertson, 
"  it  is  a  complex  of  objects  in  fixed  relations  with 
one  another,  of  objects  connected  and  bound 
together  according  to  necessary  laws.  Otherwise 
expressed,  Nature  is  the  complex  of  objects  of 
experience  constituted  through  or  according  to 
fixed  laws.  Formally,  it  is  a  system  of  laws.  These 
laws,  in  so  far  as  necessary — which  is  to  say,  the 
form  of  experience — cannot  be  acquired  as  the 
matter  of  experience  is.  The  only  alternative  is 
that  the  form  must  be  innate— that  the  necessary 
laws  of  experience  spring  from  the  mind  ;  and  that 
experience,  in  the  full  and  effective  sense  that  is 
meant  when  we  speak  of  Nature,  is  so  constituted 
by  the  mind  imposing  laws  upon  phenomena.” 

The  above  is  designed  to  give  a  rough  idea  of  the 
general  problem  of  the  Analytic.  Obviously  Kant 
has  here  set  himself  an  enormously  difficult  task. 
To  make  the  transcendental  discovery  that  the  mind 
has  certain  pure  concepts  through  which  alone 
experience  is  possible,  and  thence  to  postulate  that 
nature  as  regards  its  form  must  be  constituted  by 
mind,  is  one  thing  ;  to  explain  exactly  how  this 
comes  about,  how  the  separate  faculties  of  sense 
and  understanding  become  united,  and  all  exists 
for  one  unchanging  self-conscious  self,  is  entirely 
another.  We  are  here  involved  in  questions  of 
extreme  complexity,  and  only  by  adhering  fairly 
closely  to  the  various  sections  of  the  Critique  will 
Kant’s  meaning  be  made  intelligible. 
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To  start  from  the  commencement,  the  first  prob¬ 
lem  this  part  of  the  Critique  is  concerned  with  is 
the  relation  of  sense  and  understanding.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  a  warning  was  given  on  this 
point  in  the  last  chapter,  when  we  pointed  out  that, 
though  the  ^Esthetic  states  that  “  objects  are  given 
through  sense  ”,  and  might  easily  be  taken  to  mean 
that  sensibility  alone  provides  completed  perception 
of  objects,  this,  in  fact,  is  far  from  being  Kant’s 
ultimate  contention.  And  now,  before  opening  the 
Analytic,  we  find  Kant  stating  that  in  this  part  of 
the  Critique  he  has  to  demonstrate  that  knowledge, 
far  from  being  given  by  sense  alone,  is  the  product 
of  two  factors,  sense  and  understanding,  and  that 
neither  of  these  by  itself  can  possibly  give  us  the 
simplest  knowledge.  “  There  are  two  sources  in 
the  mind  from  which  all  our  knowledge  is  derived,” 
he  says.  “  The  first  is  our  capacity  of  having  mental 
representations  awakened  in  us  (our  passive  recep¬ 
tivity  of  impressions).  The  second  is  our  faculty 
of  knowing  an  object  by  means  of  these  impressions 
(our  spontaneity  in  originating  conceptions).  By 
the  former  an  object  is  presented  to  us,  by  the  latter 
the  object  is  thought  in  relation  to  the  idea  thus 
awakened  in  the  mind  ;  or,  in  other  words,  an  idea, 
which  is  in  itself  a  mere  modification  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  is  referred  to  an  object.  Perceptions  and 
conceptions,  therefore,  contribute  the  elements  of 
all  our  knowledge  ;  and  neither  conceptions  without 
perceptions,  nor  perceptions  without  conceptions, 
can  give  knowledge.  If  the  receptivity  of  our  mind 
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— i.e.,  its  capacity  of  having  ideas  awakened  in  it 
when  it  is  in  any  way  affected — be  named  sense, 
the  faculty  by  which  we  ourselves  produce  ideas, 
or  the  spontaneity  of  knowledge,  is  what  is  called 
understanding.  We  are  so  constituted  that  percep¬ 
tion  with  us  can  never  be  other  than  sensible  ;  in 
other  words,  it  tells  us  nothing  except  the  manner 
in  which  we  are  affected  by  objects.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  faculty  of  thinking  the  object  of  sensible 
perception  is  understanding.  Neither  of  these 
faculties  of  ours  has  any  preference  over  the  other. 
Without  sensibility,  no  object  could  be  given  to  us  ; 
without  understanding,  no  object  could  be  thought. 
Thoughts  without  content  of  perceptions  are  empty, 
perceptions  without  conceptions  are  blind.  Hence 
it  is  as  necessary  to  make  our  conceptions  sensible 
— i.e.  to  find  an  object  for  them  in  perception,  as 
it  is  to  make  our  perceptions  intelligible — i.e.,  to 
bring  them  under  conceptions.  Nor  is  it  possible 
for  these  two  faculties  to  exchange  their  functions. 
Understanding  can  no  more  perceive  anything  than 
the  senses  can  think  anything.  Knowledge  can  only 
come  of  the  union  of  the  two  ;  yet  we  must  not  on 
that  account  confuse  the  two  distinct  elements  ; 
nay,  we  have  every  reason  carefully  to  separate 
and  distinguish  them.” 

Kant’s  meaning  here  has  been  somewhat  mis¬ 
interpreted  by  reason  of  different  interpretations 
of  the  word  “  object  ”  in  such  sentences  as  “  without 
sensibility  no  object  could  be  given  us  ”.  Some¬ 
times  the  term  “  object  ”  has  been  taken  to  stand 
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for  the  bare  manifold  of  sense,  at  other  times  to 
stand  for  the  phenomenal  object  given  in  completed 
perception  ;  but  only  in  the  former  sense  is  the 
term  “  object  ”  here  used,  and  if  we  realise  this, 
and  remember  that  when  Kant  says  “  through 
sensibility  objects  are  given  us  ”,  he  only  means  a 
sensuous  manifold  is  given  us  and  not  that  objects 
are  given  us,  his  meaning  becomes  clear  enough. 
We  then  see  that  through  sensibility  we  are  given 
nothing  more  than  sensuous  manifolds,  or  mental 
modifications,  and  that  before  these  can  be  rendered 
objective  and  become  known,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  thought  or  synthesised  by  the 
understanding.  True,  bare  sensations  such  as  smell, 
colour,  sound,  etc.  could  be  given  by  sensibility 
independent  of  thought ;  but  so  given  they  could 
not  be  perceived  as  they  are  in  experience,  for  when 
perceived  in  experience  they  are  referred  to  objects, 
which  implies  judgment,  and  all  judging  is  only 
made  possible  by  the  understanding.  Thus,  sense 
by  itself  and  considered  as  severed  from  the  under¬ 
standing,  would  not  yield  perception  of  objects  ; 
it  would  merely  be  a  chaotic  assembly  of  sensuary 
elements,  and  only  when  the  understanding  brings 
to  bear  certain  of  its  pure  notions  or  forms  of  syn¬ 
thesis  on  this  unconnected  manifold  of  sense  is 
knowledge  or  finished  perception  produced.*  There 

*  The  reader  might  ask  :  Why  cannot  knowledge  of  perceived 
objects  be  accounted  for  solely  by  sensibility  ?  The  answer  may 
be  expressed  thus  :  Knowledge  of  objects  manifests  two  distinct 
characters,  an  empirical  factor  and  an  a  priori  factor.  So  the 
question  becomes  :  Why  cannot  Kant  derive  a  priori  factors  from 
empirical  factors  and  thus  retain  sensibility  alone,  or  vice  versa  ? 
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are,  then,  two  separate  faculties  involved  in  know¬ 
ledge  :  sensibility,  the  mind’s  capacity  of  receptivity, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  intuitive  element ; 
and  understanding  or  thought,  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  discursive  element.  Distinguishing 
these  two  factors,  the  theory  of  the  rules  of  Sensi¬ 
bility  is  2 Esthetic ,  which  we  have  already  dealt  with  ; 
the  theory  of  the  rules  of  the  Understanding  is 
Logic,  to  which  we  now  turn. 


The  Two  Logics.  Introduction  to  the  Analytic 
Dealing  with  logic,  Kant  first  draws  a  parallel 
between  general  Logic  and  the  new  Transcendental 
logic  he  is  about  to  explain.  Pure  general  Logic, 
he  tells  us,  is  a  science  that  deals  with  the  form  of 
thought.  By  analysing  concepts  it  determines  the 
process  of  thought  so  far  as  it  is  the  same  for  all 
ideas  and  concepts,  and  thus  reveals  the  absolutely 
necessary  rules  of  thought  without  which  there  can 
be  no  proper  employment  of  the  understanding  at 

The  answer  is  :  (i)  A  priori  (i.e.  universal  and  necessary  pre¬ 
dicates),  cannot  be  derived  from  sense  manifolds  by  induction 
(cf.  Part  II,  Chap.  I,  p.  51  ff.  in  the  case  of  spatial  and  tempor*! 
predicates)  ;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  our  experience  does  re¬ 
tain  these  universal  factors  ;  therefore  Kant  thinks  they  must 
derive  from  a  cognitative  faculty  which  is  qualitatively  dtferent; 
from  sensibility.  Further  (2),  as  Berkeley  had  pointed  out,  the 
sensuary  manifold  comes  to  us  "  willy  nilly  ”  ;  tle  mind  is 
entirely  receptive  in  regard  to  it,  and  this  receptivity  is  an 
essential  characteristic  of  sensibility  as  defined  by  Kant  .  Now, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  central  contention  of  the  vAole  Critique  is 
that  knowledge  is  fundamentally  synthetic.  Fut  synthesis  is  a 
combining,  and  therefore  an  active  mode  of  cognition  ;  thence  it 
follows,  since  one  and  the  same  faculty  cannot  be  both  active 
and  passive,  that  there  is  a  faculty  additional  to  sensibility,  and 
this  is  understanding  or  thought. 
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all.  Here  the  only  problem  is  how  the  mind  relates 
its  ideas  to  each  other  ;  the  process  is  analytic, 
proceeding  according  to  the  principles  of  identity 
and  contradiction,  and  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  what  is  analysed  is  not  gone  into.  But  it  is 
possible,  says  Kant,  to  imagine  another  kind  of 
logic,  a  logic  not  merely  analytic  but  synthetic, 
which  would  reveal  the  mind’s  conditions  of  form¬ 
ing  cognitive  judgments,  or  the  origin  of  knowledge 
so  far  as  it  is  due  to  the  mind  itself.  Indeed,  just 
as  we  found  in  Transcendental  .Esthetic  that  there 
is  pure  as  well  as  empirical  perceptions,  so  we  may 
find  that  there  is  pure  as  well  as  empirical  thought 
of  objects  ;  and  if  this  be  so,  we  should  have  a 
“  logic  which  would  relate  to  the  origin  of  our  actual 
perceptions  and  other  cognitions  of  objects  of 
experience  so  far  as  that  origin  did  not  lie  in  the 
objects  themselves.”  In  other  words,  Kant’s  mean¬ 
ing  is  that,  independent  of  the  matter  for  conscious¬ 
ness  and  the  a  priori  conditions  of  sensibility,  there 
may  be  a  priori  thought-functions,  forms  of  pure 
synthesis  essential  to  the  consciousness  of  anything. 
Tf  so,  a  science  of  these  forms  would  enable  us,  up 
t°  a  certain  point,  to  determine  objects  a  priori, 
for  ir  would  lay  down  the  universal  and  necessary 
rules  oi  the  understanding  without  which  nothing 
could  be  kiown.  Further,  such  a  logic  would  supply 
the  long  scnght  after  criterion  of  truth.  Not  a 
criterion  of  ah  truth,  it  is  true  :  this  is  impossible, 
for  the  matter  of  consciousness  cannot  be  but  empiri¬ 
cally  got.  But  if  there  be  universal  and  necessary 
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rules  of  the  understanding  without  which  no  object 
can  be  known,  it  is  clear  that  whatever  contradicts 
these  is  false,  inasmuch  as  the  understanding  would 
then  contradict  its  own  universal  rules  of  thought 
and  consequently  its  own  self.  In  contradistinction 
to  general  logic,  such  a  logic  might  be  called  Trans¬ 
cendental  Logic,  for  transcendental  is  the  word  we 
use  to  denote  a  priori  ideas  having  objective  meaning 
or  enabling  us  to  know  objects. 

Now  just  as  pure  general  logic  contains  three 
divisions,  dealing  respectively  with  apprehension, 
judgment,  and  reasoning,  so  Kant  holds  that  trans¬ 
cendental  logic  has  a  parallel  for  each  of  these. 
First,  corresponding  to  the  part  of  general  logic 
dealing  with  apprehension,  we  have  the  a  priori 
thought  functions,  or  the  conceptions  of  objects  in 
general  derived  from  the  understanding  ;  secondly, 
corresponding  to  the  part  dealing  with  judgment, 
we  have  the  principles  of  judgment  which  come 
about  when  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  under¬ 
standing  are  applied  to  the  pure  and  empirical 
factors  given  in  sensibility  ;  and  thirdly,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  reasoning  in  general  logic,  we  have  certain 
supreme  principles  of  connection  amongst  judg¬ 
ments,  giving  systematic  union  to  all  our  knowledge 
and  experience.  There  are  thus  three  branches  of 
Transcendental  Logic.  The  first  two  of  these 
branches  constitute  the  Transcendental  Analytic, 
which  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  The  first  part 
(corresponding  to  the  part  of  pure  general  logic 
dealing  with  apprehension)  is  the  Analytic  of  Con- 
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ceptions,  which  analyses  the  understanding  to 
discover  the  pure  conceptions  or  forms  of  synthesis 
it  contains,  and  then  proceeds  to  justify  these  by 
showing  that  they  are  the  identical  conceptions 
required  for  or  presupposed  in  our  actual  knowledge 
or  experience.  The  second  part  (corresponding  to 
the  part  of  pure  general  logic  dealing  with  judgment) 
is  the  Analytic  of  Principles,  and  this  analyses  the 
principles  all  experience  falls  under,  or  demonstrates 
the  principles  of  judgment  the  mind  gives  rise  to 
when  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding 
are  applied  to  the  pure  and  empirical  factors  given 
in  sensibility.  This  constitutes  one  main  division 
of  the  Critique,  and  it  covers  all  the  constitutive 
principles  of  knowledge.  But  going  on  to  reasoning, 
just  as  in  general  logic  we  pass  from  the  immediate 
connection  of  perceptions  in  judgment  to  their 
mediate  connection  in  syllogism,  so  Kant  seeks  to 
show  that  in  Transcendental  Logic  we  find  certain 
supreme  principles  of  connection  amongst  judg¬ 
ments,  giving  systematic  unity  to  all  our  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  these  give  rise  to  the  Trans¬ 
cendental  Dialectic.  This  latter  division  of  the 
-ritique  is  scarcely  theory  of  knowledge,  however  ; 
on  +he  contrary,  it  deals  with  the  limits  of  know¬ 
ledge,  exposing  the  illusions  by  which  we  fancy  we 
can  pass  beyond  those  limits.  Kant  uses  the  word 
dialectic  i a  the  sense  in  which  the  ancients  used  it, 
as  meaning  logic  of  false  show,  and  is  concerned 
with  the  outcome  of  using  the  pure  conceptions  of 
the  understanding  beyond  experience.  Applied  to 
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what  is  given  in  sense,  such  conceptions  of  the 
understanding  certainly  have  objective  validity, 
for  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  any  experience 
without  their  use  :  they  are  the  conditions  by  which 
alone  objects  as  such  can  be  thought,  and  therefore 
constitute  a  logic  of  truth  for  all  experience.  But 
it  is  very  tempting  to  use  these  pure  principles  by 
themselves,  beyond  experience,  i.e.,  independent 
of  the  matter  for  consciousness ;  and  in  this  way, 
out  of  its  own  formal  principles,  the  understanding 
makes  mere  cobwebs  of  reason,  ideas  in  relation  to 
which  there  cannot  be  any  objective  reality,  because 
a  sensuary  manifold  is  not  a  constituent  of  such 
ideas.  Kant  calls  such  use  of  reason  dialectic,  and 
the  Transcendental  Dialectic  consists  of  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  this  transcendent  use  of  the  understanding 
and  reason,  in  order  to  detect  its  groundless  pre¬ 
tensions  and  keep  it  within  its  correct  bounds. 
Transcendental  Dialectic,  however,  will  constitute 
a  separate  part  of  this  book  ;  at  present,  in  sketching 
an  outline  of  the  Critique,  we  need  only  note  that 
it  is  one  of  the  branches  of  Transcendental  Logic 
corresponding  to  the  three  divisions  of  general 
Logic. 

This  general  survey  of  the  Transcendental  Lo^c 
will  be  sufficient  to  convey  the  general  scheme  of 
the  Critique.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  effec-  Kant 
is  saying  :  through  sensibility  alone  we  can  only 
receive  sensuous  manifolds,  mere  modifications  of 
consciousness,  and  before  there  can  be  knowledge 
it  is  necessary  that  these  should  be  thought  or 
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conceived,  the  conditions  of  this  type  of  knowledge 
being  called  Transcendental  Logic,  which  divides 
itself  into  three  branches.  But  before  we  proceed 
to  Kant’s  exposition  of  the  first  of  these  branches, 
it  will  perhaps  make  matters  clearer  to  consider 
the  part  thought  plays  in  perception  generally,  also 
to  foreshadow  what  Kant  is  about  to  prove.  As 
to  the  first,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  simplest 
act  of  perception  to  see  that  passive  perception 
does  not  exist,  but  that  activity  of  thought  or 
conception  is  present  in  all  our  perception.  For 
instance,  if  I  open  my  eyes  at  any  moment,  what 
I  am  actually  given  in  sense  are  so  many  sensations, 
but  what  I  perceive  is  something  more  than  bare 
sensuary  elements.  I  do  not  merely  perceive 
qualities  of  objects  ;  I  perceive  chairs,  tables,  books, 
etc.,  each  of  which  represents  a  number  of  different 
qualities  combined  in  a  determinate  manner.  In 
other  words,  I  am  capable  of  describing  or  classifying 
the  content  of  my  perception  ;  the  separate  qualities 
of  the  continuous  whole  given  to  me,  are  grouped 
together  or  synthetically  united.  This,  in  fact,  is 
what  is  involved  when  I  say,  for  example,  “  That 
is  a  horse  ”  ;  I  have  taken  all  the  perceived  qualities 
formed  a  concept,  and  the  thought  “  that  is  a 
horsa »  involves  that  various  qualities  perceived 
at  dithrent  times — having  four  legs,  running,  eating 
grass,  eu — have  been  united  under  one  concept. 
Hence,  in  Kant's  words,  “  Concepts  depend  on 
functions.  Bj  function  I  mean  the  unity  of  the 
act  of  arranging  different  representations  under  one 
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common  representation.”  And,  in  Kant’s  opinion, 
the  reason  the  objects  perceived  are  at  once  under¬ 
stood  by  us  is  because  it  is  only  by  certain  pure 
conceptions  of  the  understanding  that  we  are  able 
to  perceive  at  all.  From  his  standpoint,  concepts 
are  modes  of  arranging  the  sensuous  manifold  as 
brought  under  the  forms  of  intuition  ;  and  we  now 
understand  what  he  means  when  he  says  :  “  Per¬ 
ceptions  without  conceptions  are  blind — Thoughts 
without  content  are  empty.”  In  other  words, 
without  the  faculty  of  understanding,  sensibility 
alone  would  not  constitute  knowledge  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  without  sensibility  thought  would  have 
no  material  to  arrange. 

Now  many  of  our  concepts  are  empirical.  We 
get  them  from  observing  likenesses  and  differences 
in  what  we  perceive,  and  observing  what  is  essential 
and  what  is  accidental.  With  these  empirical 
concepts  Kant  is  not  specially  concerned.  But 
there  are  certain  concepts — categories,  as  Kant 
calls  them — which  stand  as  indispensable  and 
ultimate  factors  in  the  ordering  and  arranging  of 
experience  and  of  the  concepts  of  experience — 
concepts  which  science,  though  never  proving  their 
validity,  always  presupposes  as  principles  in  going 
to  work.  These  are  the  grounds  of  all  the  synthetic 
judgments  with  which  we  were  concerned  before, 
and  Kant  holds  that  it  is  because  of  such  categories 
that  our  experience  is  an  ordered  one,  phenomena 
always  connected  and  related  in  certain  ways,  and 
not  merely  arbitrary,  differing  among  individuals. 
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When,  for  example,  I  perceive  a  stone  as  hot  and 
correctly  infer  that  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  the  heat 
in  the  stone,  I  am  expressing  a  judgment  that  is 
objective,  necessary  and  universal :  it  is  a  scientific 
judgment ;  all  stones  similarly  related  to  the  sun 
will  also  be  hot.  Such  judgments  as  these  are  not 
merely  empirical,  Kant  contends  ;  they  are  due  to 
certain  thought -functions  lying  a  priori  in  the  seat 
of  the  understanding,  and  in  the  Analytic  he  is 
concerned  with  discovering  what  are  these  functions 
of  unity  or  pure  forms  of  synthesis  constituting  the 
understanding,  and  how  they  serve  to  constitute 
experience.  To  understand,  he  states,  is  to  unite 
in  consciousness,  and  these  forms  of  unity  are  the 
categories,  whose  function  is  to  unite  sense  presenta¬ 
tions  in  certain  necessary  ways,  thereby  referring 
them  to  one  unchanging  self-conscious  self.  By 
these  categories  or  unifying  factors  the  various 
sensations  or  unconditioned  modifications  of  con¬ 
sciousness  become  formed  into  unities,  orders, 
sequences,  identities  ;  and  thus,  out  of  what  is 
given  in  sense,  we  represent  to  ourselves  objects 
and  the  ordered  experience  called  nature.  It  is 
with  constituting  the  mere  manifold  of  sense  into 
a  systematic  unity  of  experience  existing  for  a  self- 
conscious  self  that  Transcendental  Analytic  is 
concerned  with.  Taking  the  Analytic  as  a  whole, 
the  problem  is  :  How  can  pure  concepts  become 
fundamental  principles  of  experience  ?  And  the 
starting  point  is  the  discovery  of  the  categories, 
the  conclusion  the  fundamental  principles  they  give 
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rise  to  when  applied  to  the  sensuary  manifold  in 
space  and  time. 

So  much  for  the  general  field  Kant  is  about  to 
cover  in  the  Analytic.  As  stated  before,  it  divides 
itself  into  two  main  divisions — Analytic  of  Concep¬ 
tions  and  Analytic  of  Principles,  which  in  Trans¬ 
cendental  Logic  Kant  contends  respectively  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  parts  of  general  logic  dealing  with 
apprehension  and  with  judgment.  The  first  is  a 
statement  of  the  ultimate  forms  to  which  the 
unifying  process  of  intelligence  may  be  reduced  ; 
the  second  exhibits  these  elements  of  unification  as 
syntheses  in  the  concrete  world  itself.  Analytic  of 
Conceptions  is  subdivided  into  : — (i)  The  Meta¬ 
physical  Deduction  of  the  Categories,  an  analysis  of 
the  understanding  to  discover  how  many  categories 
or  pure  forms  of  synthesis  it  contains  and  uses  to 
determine  the  objects  of  experience ;  (2)  The 

Transcendental  Deduction  of  the  Categories,  in  which 
it  is  sought  to  show  that  the  pure  conceptions 
discovered  in  the  above  are  the  identical  categories 
which  are  needed  for,  and  presupposed  in,  our 
actual  knowledge  or  experience.  In  like  fashion, 
Analytic  of  Principles  is  subdivided  into  : — (1)  The 
Schematism  of  the  Categories,  showing  how  the  purely 
intellectual  categories  become  so  expressed  as  to 
enable  the  sensuous  manifold  to  become  subsumed 
under  them  ;  and  (2)  The  Principles  of  the  Under¬ 
standing,  which  is  a  statement  of  the  universal 
judgments  in  relation  to  objects  of  experience  which 
it  is  possible  to  make  when  we  apply  the  schematised 
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categories  to  what  is  given  in  perception.  To  the  first 
of  these  branches,  the  Metaphysical  Deduction  of  the 
Categories,  we  proceed  straightaway;  the  Trans¬ 
cendental  Deduction  and  the  Analytic  of  Principles 
will  be  dealt  with  in  separate  chapters. 

The  Metaphysical  Deduction  of  the  Categories 

As  previously  stated,  this  part  of  the  Critique 
is  an  analysis  of  the  understanding  to  discover  how 
many  pure  conceptions  or  forms  of  syntheses  it 
contains  and  uses  to  determine  the  objects  of 
experience.  Before  making  such  analysis  Kant 
points  out  that  there  are  three  main  requirements 
to  be  borne  in  mind  :  first,  that  the  conceptions 
be  pure  and  not  empirical ;  second,  that  they  belong 
to  thought  or  understanding,  and  not  to  intuition 
or  sensibility  ;  and  third,  that  they  are  primitive 
conceptions,  and  not  deduced  or  compound  con¬ 
ceptions. 

Now  in  the  comparison  of  general  logic  and 
Transcendental  Logic  set  out  above  we  saw  that 
the  former  revealed  to  us  the  characteristic  of  the 
understanding  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  objects 
given  to  it.  We  saw  that  its  work  consists  in  reduc¬ 
ing  varity  to  unity  or  in  comprehending  individuals 
under  classes,  in  this  way  connecting  them  together. 
How  the  objects  it  deals  with  originate  it  does  not 
concern  itself  with  ;  it  simply  takes  ideas  of  objects 
in  their  concrete  individuality  and  connects  them 
together  by  abstraction  and  generalization.  In 
fact,  in  the  eyes  of  general  logic  the  work  of  the 
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understanding  simply  lies  in  comparing  the  indivi¬ 
duals,  observing  their  common  elements,  abstracting 
from  their  differences,  and  so  subsuming  them  under 
generic  concepts  ;  and  this  process  of  analytical 
unity  can  be  continued  until  at  last  we  reach  the 
unity  of  all  things  in  the  abstract  conception  of  an 
object  in  general.  Now  if  objects  were  given  us  in 
their  concrete  individuality  by  sense  alone,  this 
process  would  certainly  be  sufficient  to  exhaust  the 
complete  function  of  the  understanding  ;  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  Kant’s  view  sensibility  does  not 
give  us  objects  in  their  concrete  individuality,  which 
is  the  stage  from  which  general  logic  starts  :  all  it 
gives  us  is  an  unconnected  manifold  ;  and  before 
we  can  attain  to  the  objects  of  completed  perception, 
the  isolated  data  of  sense  must  be  synthesised  or 
united  into  a  concrete  whole.  Hence,  before  the 
analysis  with  which  ordinary  logic  is  concerned,  and 
the  secondary  synthesis  to  which  that  analysis  leads, 
there  must  be  a  primary  synthesis ;  and  since,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  the  two  faculties  of  knowledge, 
sense  and  understanding,  only  the  activity  of  the 
latter  can  give  unity,  it  follows  that  the  principles 
of  this  synthesis  must  lie  in  the  understanding 
itself.  In  fact,  Kant  is  now  about  to  show  us  that 
the  same  function  which  is  exercised  by  the  under¬ 
standing  in  forming  the  concepts  of  conscious 
judgment  is  also  (unconsciously)  exercised  by  it  in 
uniting  the  manifold  given  in  sense ;  the  same 
faculty  that  ties  up  a  number  of  objects,  or  unites 
lower  concepts  under  higher  ones,  also  ties  up  the 
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manifold  given  in  sense  to  form  an  object.  Kant’s 
theory,  in  short,  is  that  in  all  our  perception  there 
are  certain  a  priori  conceptions  of  the  understanding 
constituting  the  rules  which  it  follows  in  putting 
together  the  manifold  given  in  sense,  and  until  the 
data  of  sense  are  arranged  according  to  these  rules 
they  are  "  blind  ” — to  beings  who  can  only  cognise 
through  pure  concepts  they  are  absolutely  nothing. 
The  whole  process  of  conceiving  objects  lies  in 
subsuming  what  is  given  in  sense  under  more  and 
more  general  conceptions,  all  ultimately  derived 
from  certain  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  mode  of  classing  lower  concepts 
and  intuitions  under  higher  ones,  which  are  not 
only  capable  of  containing  those  actually  subsumed 
under  them  in  any  particular  instance,  but  many 
others  ;  and  so  on  all  the  way  up  the  scale,  until 
finally  we  reach  the  fundamental  conceptions  con¬ 
stituting  the  necessary  conditions  of  all  under¬ 
standing.  Thus,  to  take  instances,  our  conception 
of  a  triangle  serves  for  a  rule  or  limiting  condition 
under  which  the  sensuary  manifold  is  combined  to 
represent  a  drawn  triangle,  and  our  conception  of 
matter  as  extended  and  impenetrable  serves  as  a 
rule  subject  to  which  we  put  together  the  elements 
in  our  idea  of  any  particular  body.  But,  if  we  pass 
higher,  we  find  that  all  these  relatively  general 
conceptions  as  rules  of  syntheses  are  ultimately 
subject  to  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding, 
which  constitute  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of 
all  conception.  Ultimately,  in  fact,  all  combination 
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of  different  elements  must  rest  on  the  conceptions 
of  objects  in  general,  or  the  fundamental  modes  of 
syntheses  contained  a  priori  in  the  seat  of  the  under¬ 
standing  ;  and  just  as  these  supply  the  rules  of 
synthesis  for  the  lower  conceptions,  so,  through 
these  lower  conceptions,  they  also  supply  the  rules 
of  synthesis  by  which  we  put  together  the  uncon¬ 
nected  manifold  of  sense. 

It  is  this  primary  synthesis,  uniting  the  manifold 
of  sense  into  objects,  that  Transcendental  Analytic 
is  concerned  with,  and  Kant  is  now  seeking  to 
discover  the  various  forms  of  synthesis  or  functions 
of  unity  which  the  understanding  here  employs. 
Now,  as  we  have  seen,  Kant’s  contention  is  that 
there  are  two  separate  faculties  in  our  knowledge  : 
sensibility,  our  capacity  of  receptivity,  and  under¬ 
standing,  our  capacity  for  spontaneity  of  thought. 
Sensibility  can  only  give  us  intuitions  or  an  un¬ 
connected  manifold  ;  hence  the  unities  which  objects 
imply  must  depend  on  the  active  forms  of  the 
understanding,  or  on  notions,  as  Kant  calls  them. 
Now  notions,  he  states,  can  only  be  used  by  the 
understanding  so  far  as  it  judges  by  them  :  to 
understand  is  to  judge  ;  there  is  no  act  of  the 
understanding  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  judgment. 
Hence,  if  we  are  to  find  all  the  forms  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  we  have  only  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  our  judgments. 

We  accordingly  examine  the  nature  of  our  judg¬ 
ments,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  We  find  they  all 
depend  on  a  number  of  notions  or  pure  forms  of 
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subsumption,  which  are  the  same  for  all  judgments, 
no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter 
judged  ;  hence,  if  the  only  use  that  can  be  made 
of  the  understanding  is  to  judge  by  it,  it  follows 
that  the  notions  or  pure  forms  of  subsumption  on 
which  judgments  depend  must  also  be  the  forms  of 
synthesis  by  which  the  understanding  unites  the 
unconnected  manifold  of  sense  to  form  the  objects 
of  experience.  As  Kant  expresses  it,  “  in  every 
judgment  there  is  a  notion  which  comprehending 
several,  is  applied  to  a  given  one  ;  and  this  latter 
is  directly  referred  then  to  the  object.  Thus,  in  the 
judgment  All  bodies  are  divisible,  the  notion  of 
divisibility,  as  referable  to  several,  is  specially 
applied  to  one  among  these,  body  ;  and  that,  again, 
to  certain  actual  objects  of  sense.  These  objects, 
therefore,  are  only  mediately  cognised  through  the 
notion  of  divisibility.  All  judgments  are,  accord¬ 
ingly,  functions  of  unity  to  the  variety  in  a  cognition: 
in  the  cognition  of  an  object,  namely,  there  is 
employed  in  judgment,  not  an  immediate  element 
(of  consciousness)  but  a  higher  one  comprehending 
immediate  elements  under  it ;  and  in  this  manner 
several  possible  units  of  cognition  are  combined 
into  a  single  one.” 

Kant’s  contention,  then,  comes  back  to  this  : 
that,  since  understanding  is  the  same  as  judging 
(and,  in  fact,  no  use  can  be  made  of  the  understand¬ 
ing  except  so  far  as  it  judges  by  it),  and  since, 
further,  all  judgments  depend  on  notions,  if  we  find 
these  notions  or  functions  of  unity  in  judgments. 
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we  shall  have  the  categories  of  the  understanding. 
In  other  words,  if  we  want  to  find  the  different 
forms  of  syntheses  which  the  understanding  contains 
and  uses  to  determine  objects,  we  have  only  to 
analyse  all  our  judgments,  finding  the  ultimate 
notions  on  which  they  depend  ;  and  since  general 
logic  has  already  done  this  for  us,  we  can  go  to  it 
for  help.  There  will  be  as  many  categories,  or 
concepts  of  the  pure  understanding,  as  there  are 
types  of  judgments  in  the  logical  table  of  judgments. 
Or,  in  other  words,  precisely  in  the  same  forms  as 
each  type  of  logical  judgment  combines  its  terms, 
so  will  thought  combine  the  elements  of  sense  in 
the  understanding  of  an  object.  All  required  is  to 
abstract  the  matter  from  any  particular  judgment, 
leaving  its  pure  form  revealed,  and  the  logical  type 
under  which  such  judgment  falls  will  be  one  or 
other  of  the  categories. 

Now  if  we  take  the  complete  list  of  logical  judg¬ 
ments,  we  find  that  every  judgment,  as  such,  has  a 
certain  quantity,  quality,  relation,  and  modality  ; 
that  is  to  say,  subject  matter  apart,  every  judgment 
consists  in  nothing  but  the  relation  or  connection  of 
two  representations  in  accordance  with  these  four 
headings.  Thus,  as  Kuno  Fischer  expresses  it  : 
“  of  the  two  representations,  one  (the  subject)  must 
always  be  contained  under  the  other  ;  every  judg¬ 
ment  represents  by  its  predicate  the  circumference 
or  magnitude  of  the  subject :  this  is  the  quantity 
of  the  judgment.  Of  the  two  representations,  one 
(the  predicate)  must  be  always  contained  in  the 
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other  ;  every  judgment  represents  by  its  predicate 
an  attribute  of  the  subject :  this  is  the  quality  of 
the  judgment.  Of  the  two  representations,  one  is 
necessarily  subject,  and  the  other  predicate  ;  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  indifference  which  place  either 
takes  ;  there  is  a  necessary  reference  of  subject  and 
predicate,  which  is  represented  in  every  judgment : 
this  is  its  relation.  Finally,  the  connexion  or 
copula  of  the  two  representations  must  be  cognised 
by  us  in  a  definite  manner,  and  every  judgment 
must  represent  this  manner  :  this  is  its  modality. 
The  reference  of  the  two  representations  to  one 
another  is  determined  by  quantity  (on  the  side  of 
the  subject)  ;  quality  (on  the  side  of  the  predicate)  ; 
relation  (reciprocally)  ;  the  connexion  of  the  two 
representations  is  determined  by  modality.  These 
four  are  the  recognised  attributes  of  pure  judg¬ 
ment.” 

Again,  under  each  of  these  four  classes  there  are 
contained  three  species  ;  so  that  setting  out  the 
complete  list,  we  have  the  following  table  : — 


Logical  Table  of  Judgments 


According  to  Quantity 
Singular  (Napoleon  was 
Emperor  of  France) 
Particular  (Some  plants 
are  cryptogams) 

Universal  (All  metals  are 
elements) 


According  to  Quality 
Affirmative  (Heat  is  a 
form  of  motion) 
Negative  (Mind  is  not 
extended) 

Infinitive  (Mind  is  un¬ 
extended) 
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According  to  Relation 
Categorical  (The  body  is 
heavy) 

Hypothetical  (If  the  air 
is  warm,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  rises) 

Disjunctive  (The  sub¬ 
stance  is  either  fluid  or 
solid) 

According  to  Kant,  these  are  all  the  forms  of 
logical  judgments,  and,  in  accordance  with  all  said 
above,  it  is  easy  to  arrive  at  the  categories  or  the 
pure  forms  of  synthesis  on  which  each  of  them 
depends.  Thus,  the  forms  of  the  singular,  particular, 
and  universal  judgments  gives  us  the  Categories  of 
quantity  :  Unity,  Plurality,  Totality.  The  forms 
of  affirmation,  negation,  and  limitation  judgments 
gives  the  Categories  of  quality  :  Reality,  Negation, 
Limitation.  The  forms  of  the  categorical,  hypo¬ 
thetical  and  disjunctive  judgments  gives  us  the 
Categories  of  relation  :  Substance  and  Accidents, 
Cause  and  Effect,  Reciprocal  Action  or  Reci¬ 
procity.  And  lastly,  the  forms  of  the  problematical, 
assert orial,  and  apodeictal  judgments  give  us  the 
Categories  of  modality :  Possibility  and  Impos¬ 
sibility,  Existence  and  Non-Existence,  Necessity 
and  Contingence. 

This,  then,  is  the  catalogue  of  all  the  pure  forms 
of  synthesis  or  thought-functions  which  the  under¬ 
standing  contains  a  priori.  If  we  like,  we  may  call 
them  conceptions  of  objects  in  general,  for  it  is  by 


According  to  Modality 

Problematical  (This  may 
be  poison) 

Assertorial  (This  is 
poison) 

Apodeictic  (Every  effect 
must  have  its  cause) 
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these  that  the  unconnected  manifold  of  sense  become 
united  into  objects,  and  arranged  as  unities,  orders, 
sequences,  identities.  Aristotle,  Kant  points  out, 
had  searched  for  such  a  list  of  fundamental  concep¬ 
tions  over  2,000  years  ago,  when  at  one  stroke  he 
came  very  near  founding  the  whole  science  of  Logic  ; 
but  the  fifteen  he  eventually  named  were  defective 
in  that  some  of  them  were  modes  of  pure  sensibility, 
one  empirical,  others  deduced  concepts,  whilst  some, 
again,  were  wanting  altogether.  The  understanding, 
it  is  true,  is  capable  of  certain  pure  concepts  other 
than  those  set  out,  but  these  are  only  deduced 
concepts,  derived  from  those  already  mentioned. 

Dealing  with  the  table  set  out,  Kant  explains 
that  the  four  classes  can  be  divided  into  two  sides  ; 
those  that  relate  to  the  nature  of  objects,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  that  relate  to  the  existence  of 
these  objects  in  relation  to  one  another,  or  to  the 
understanding,  on  the  other.  The  former  class  he 
calls  the  mathematical,  the  latter  the  dynamical 
categories.  Again,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
number  of  the  categories  in  each  class  is  three, 
whereas  generally  all  a  priori  division  with  con¬ 
ceptions  must  be  dichotomous  (e.g.,  A  or  non- A), 
and  that  the  third  category  of  each  three  is  always 
the  result  of  the  combination  of  the  second  with 
the  first.  Thus,  “  Totality  is  nothing  else  but 
Plurality  contemplated  as  Unity  ;  Limitation  is 
merely  Reality  conjoined  with  Negation ;  Reci¬ 
procity  is  the  Causality  of  a  Substance,  reciprocally 
determining  and  determined  by  other  Substances ; 
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and  finally  Necessity  is  nothing  but  Existence,  which 
is  given  through  the  Possibility  itself.”  It  must  not 
be  supposed  on  this  account,  however,  that  the 
third  category  is  merely  a  deduced  one,  like  some 
of  Aristotle’s ;  for  the  production  of  the  third 
category  from  the  first  two  in  all  cases  requires  a 
particular  function  of  the  understanding  quite 
additional  to  those  exercised  in  the  first  and  second 
categories,  and  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  an 
independent  conception. 

This  completes  the  discovery  of  the  categories, 
and  gives  sufficient  explanation  of  their  nature  for 
the  time  being.  Were  we  engaged  upon  anything 
approaching  a  critical  exposition  of  the  philosophy, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  Kant’s  derivation 
of  the  categories  has  been  shown  by  philosophers 
to  be  open  to  much  criticism,  some  of  the  judgments 
in  the  table  of  logical  judgments  from  which  he  took 
them  being  very  dubious,  sometimes  untenable, 
indeed.  But  a  simple  exposition  is  all  we  are  now 
aiming  at,  and  whatever  errors  the  Kantian  list  of 
categories  may  contain,  this  does  not  necessarily 
diminish  the  philosophical  importance  of  Kant’s 
work,  for  it  does  not  in  the  least  show  that  experience 
may  not  be  constituted  in  the  fashion  he  has  laid 
down,  by  categories  of  thought  very  similar  to  the 
Kantian.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  simply  set  out  the 
categories  as  presented  by  Kant,  and  show  his 
method  of  discovering  them  ;  their  nature  and  how 
they  constitute  experience  will  be  made  clearer  in 
later  chapters. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  TRANSCENDENTAL  DEDUCTION  OF 
THE  CATEGORIES 

HIS  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 


the  Critique,  for  it  contains  what  is  un- 


-JL  doubtedly  the  central  thought  in  Kant’s 
theory  of  knowledge,  and  the  different  forms  of 
presentation  in  the  first  and  second  editions  of  the 
great  work  show  it  to  be  the  part  with  which  Kant 
found  it  most  difficult  to  satisfy  himself.  We  saw 
in  the  last  section  how  Kant  analysed  the  pure 
understanding  and  found  it  contained  twelve  pure 
conceptions  or  categories,  which  he  stated  served 
to  make  experience  possible  ;  he  is  now  concerned 
with  justifying  these  categories,  i.e.,  demonstrating 
that  they  are  just  those  categories  that  are  required 
for,  and  presupposed  in,  our  actual  knowledge  and 
experience  ;  that  the  knowledge  we  have  would  not 
be  possible  without  them. 

Now  jurists,  he  opens  by  remarking,  distinguish 
in  a  cause  the  question  of  right  from  the  question  of 
fact,  and  give  to  the  proof  of  the  former  the  name 
of  Deduction.  Likewise,  if  we  take  the  various 
conceptions  comprising  the  web  of  human  cognition 
and  ask  by  what  right  we  use  them,  the  process  of 
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establishing  such  a  right  might  be  given  a  similar 
title — a  deduction  (or  justification)  of  conceptions. 
In  the  case  of  conceptions  derived  from  experience 
such  a  deduction  would  be  easy  enough,  for  in  this 
case  we  could  simply  go  to  experience  and  point 
out  that  our  right  to  use  them  was  undoubted,  as 
they  had  been  taken  from  experience,  and  this,  an 
empirical  deduction,  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
our  purpose.  But  in  the  case  of  the  categories 
matters  are  very  different ;  these  are  not  derived 
from  experience  but  are  a  priori,  and  if,  therefore, 
we  try  to  show  how  and  why  we  can  apply  them 
to  experience,  we  require  not  an  empirical  deduction, 
which  can  only  show  how  conceptions  are  derived 
from  experience,  but  a  transcendental  deduction, 
giving  an  explanation  of  why  they  must  necessarily 
be  in  experience.  In  other  words,  to  establish  the 
objective  validity  of  the  categories  we  need  to  show 
that  the  nature  of  knowledge  is  such  that,  trans- 
cendentally  considered,  it  necessarily  presupposes 
them  ;  that,  in  fact,  our  experience  could  not  be 
such  as  it  is  without  such  a  priori  categories  were 
used  to  make  it  such.  And  in  the  case  of  the 
categories  this  deduction  becomes  doubly  necessary 
to  philosophy  because,  not  only  do  we  want  to  show 
how  they  make  experience  possible,  but  because  on 
the  answer  to  this  question  will  depend,  besides 
their  objective  validity,  the  further  question  of 
whether  they  can  be  used  beyond  experience  in  the 
sense  of  giving  us  knowledge  of  God  or  immortality, 
for  instance. 
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Before  commencing  such  a  deduction  Kant  pre¬ 
pares  the  way  for  it  by  a  general  survey  of  the 
question  under  consideration  and  what  he  is  about 
to  prove.  There  are,  he  says,  only  two  possible 
ways  in  which  perceptual  objects  can  be  accounted 
for  :  when  either  such  completed  objects  are  entirely 
derivable  from  the  data  of  sense,  or  from  the  a 
priori  conceptions.  The  first  alternative  can  be 
dismissed,  since  in  that  case  we  could  not  possibly 
account  for  necessity  in  knowledge,  nor  would  any 
a  priori  conceptions  be  possible.  It  is  clear  that 
certain  conceptions  are  most  certainly  a  priori,  since 
they  carry  necessity  and  universality,  and  therefore, 
though  they  agree  with  objects,  they  most  certainly 
cannot  be  derived  from  objects  as  such.  The  matter 
of  sensible  cognition  is  no  doubt  given  in  experience 
(though  our  knowledge  of  such,  for  instance,  the 
sensation  of  colour,  smell,  etc.,  is  quite  different 
from  the  element  in  the  unknown  things  in  them¬ 
selves  that  excites  such  sensations  in  us).  But 
space,  time,  substantiality,  causality,  etc.,  do  not 
depend  on  the  affections  that  come  to  us.  Such 
notions  by  reason  of  the  necessity  they  carry  are  a 
priori  forms  pertaining  exclusively  to  the  subject, 
and  are  not  dependent  on  the  things  in  themselves, 
whose  relations,  if  such  there  be,  are  necessarily 
quite  unknown  to  us. 

Very  well,  then  ;  since  the  sense  data  alone  do 
not  make  perceptual  objects  possible,  we  are  driven 
to  the  second  alternative,  namely,  that  the  cate¬ 
gories  make  them  possible  ;  and  Kant  proceeds 
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to  point  out  that,  though  in  this  case  the  categories 
alone  cannot  produce  the  object  as  to  its  existence 
(i.e.  the  matter  for  consciousness  cannot  but  be 
empirically  got),  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may 
be  a  priori  determinative  of  the  ultimate  object  as 
regards  its  form,  since  it  may  well  be  that  only  by 
means  of  the  categories  is  it  possible  for  us  to 
cognise  anything  as  an  object.  In  other  words,  it 
may  well  be  that  the  completed  phenomenon  takes 
its  laws  from  our  a  priori  conceptions,  and  that  the 
manifold  given  in  sensibility  cannot  be  constituted 
into  an  object  except  by  being  subjected  to  necessary 
principles  of  the  understanding. 

There  are  two  conditions  essential  tojthe  cognition 
of  objects,  Kant  contends :  first,  Intuition,  by 
means  of  which  the  object  (though  only  as  an 
inconceived  manifold  in  space  and  time)  is  given 
us  ;  and  secondly,  Conception,  by  means  of  which 
what  is  given  in  intuition  is  thought  as  an  object. 
From  what  was  said  in  Transcendental  .Esthetic 
it  is  clear  that  the  first  condition,  the  arrangement 
in  space  and  time  under  which  alone  the  barest 
perception  is  possible,  must  in  fact  exist,  as  a  formal 
basis  for  it,  a  priori  in  the  mind  ;  and  this  formal 
condition  of  sensibility,  therefore,  all  phenomena 
necessarily  exemplify,  because  it  is  only  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  it  that  they  can  be  empirically 
intuited.  But  the  question  now  is,  whether  there 
do  not  also  exist  a  priori  in  the  mind  conceptions 
of  understanding  as  conditions  under  which  that 
which  is  already  intuited,  is  yet  thought  as  an 
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object.  If  we  answer  this  in  the  affirmative,  it 
follows  that  all  empirical  cognition  of  objects  is 
necessarily  conformable  to  such  conceptions,  since, 
if  they  are  not  presupposed,  it  is  impossible  that 
anything  can  be  an  object  of  experience.  “  Now 
all  experience,”  Kant  states,  “  contains  besides  the 
intuition  of  the  senses  through  which  an  object  is 
given,  a  conception  also  of  an  object  that  is  given 
in  intuition.  Accordingly,  conceptions  of  objects 
in  general  must  lie  as  a  priori  conditions  at  the 
foundation  of  all  empirical  cognition  ;  and  con¬ 
sequently,  the  objective  validity  of  the  categories, 
as  a  priori  conceptions,  will  rest  upon  this,  that 
experience  (as  far  as  regards  the  form  of  thought) 
is  possible  only  by  their  means.  For  in  that  case 
they  apply  necessarily  and  a  priori  to  objects  of 
experience,  because  only  through  them  can  an 
object  of  experience  be  thought.  The  whole  aim 
of  the  transcendental  deduction  of  all  a  priori 
conceptions  is  to  show  that  these  conceptions  are 
a  priori  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  all  experience. 
Conceptions  which  afford  us  the  objective  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  possibility  of  experience  are  for  that 
very  reason  necessary.”  The  categories,  Kant 
contends,  are  these  identical  modes  of  conception. 
“  They  are  conceptions  of  an  object  in  general,  by 
means  of  which  its  intuition  is  contemplated  as 
determined  in  relation  to  one  of  the  logical  functions 
of  judgment.”  Thus,  “  the  function  of  the  cate¬ 
gorical  judgment  is  that  of  the  relation  of  subject 
to  predicate  ;  for  example,  in  the  proposition,  ‘  All 
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bodies  are  divisible  ’.  But  in  regard  to  the  merely 
logical  use  of  the  understanding,  it  still  remains 
undetermined  to  which  of  these  two  conceptions 
belongs  the  function  of  subject,  and  to  which  that 
of  predicate.  For  we  could  also  say,  '  Some  divisible 
is  a  body  \  But  the  category  of  substance,  when 
the  conception  of  a  body  is  brought  under  it, 
determines  that ;  and  its  empirical  intuition  in 
experience  must  be  contemplated  always  as  subject 
and  never  as  mere  predicate.  And  so  with  all  the 
other  categories.” 

So  much  by  way  of  introduction  to  Kant’s 
Deduction  of  the  Categories ;  but,  in  addition,  it  is 
perhaps  as  well  to  remind  the  reader  straightaway 
that  the  Critique  is  only  concerned  with  necessary 
knowledge  or  unities  actually  found  in  the  objective 
world  itself,  not  with  contingent  knowledge,  where 
phenomenal  representations  are  merely  associated 
by  the  subject  and  are  valid  only  for  an  individual 
consciousness.  The  two  processes  must  be  kept 
quite  distinct.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the 
combination  of  two  presentations  in  a  manner  valid 
not  merely  for  an  individual  consciousness,  but  for 
every  conscious  subject  or  consciousness  in  general, 
as  Kant  calls  it ;  on  the  other,  we  have  merely 
the  combination  of  presentations  in  a  certain  time 
order,  the  empirical  ego,  which  itself  consists  simply 
of  a  sensuary  manifold  given  to  internal  sense  and 
determined  in  time.  The  former  accounts  for  the 
manifold  of  intuition  as  united  into  an  object  and 
holds  good  for  all  consciousness,  as  in  the  perception 
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of  freezing  water  or  the  judgment  “  this  body  is 
heavy  ”  ;  the  latter  is  only  a  unity  by  means  of 
association  relating  to  a  phenomenal  world,  and 
therefore  only  good  for  an  individual  consciousness. 
It  is  with  the  former  alone  that  the  following  deduc¬ 
tion  is  concerned  ;  the  contingent  and  subjective 
judgments  in  relation  to  the  Empirical  Ego  are  the 
subject  matter  of  psychology,  and  the  Critique, 
restricted  as  it  is  to  universal  and  necessary  know¬ 
ledge,  does  not  deal  with  them  beyond  making 
clear  the  distinction. 

The  Transcendental  Unity  of  Apperception 
Now,  expressed  in  rough,  Kant’s  deduction  of 
the  categories,  his  proof  that  they  must  have  objec¬ 
tive  validity,  lies  in  this  :  he  first  of  all  shows  that 
for  consciousness  of  “  Nature  ”  or  a  world  of  objects 
all  existing  in  necessary  relationship  to  each  other, 
such  as  we  have  in  experience,  one  supreme  principle 
of  synthesis  or  unity  of  thought  is  required,  and 
he  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  manifold  of  sense 
could  not  possibly  comply  with  this  supreme 
principle  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  combined 
in  accordance  with  the  categories.  Experience  in 
its  general  outlines  is  always  a  system,  it  must  be 
remembered  ;  no  matter  how  confused  a  mind  a 
person  may  have,  his  experience  is  always  organised 
in  this  respect  at  least  :  that  all  objects  are  re¬ 
presented  as  existing  in  one  space  (are  arranged, 
that  is  to  say,  in  definite  relations  of  different  parts 
of  space),  and  all  events  are  represented  as  taking 
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place  in  one  time  (are  arranged  in  definite  relations 
of  different  parts  of  time).  The  unity  of  space 
and  time  is  thus  presupposed  as  conditioning  all 
objects  of  experience  ;  and  the  problem  is,  How 
can  this  world  of  objects,  all  related  to  each  other 
through  the  one  space  and  time  in  which  they  are 
included,  be  evolved  out  of  the  fleeting  manifold 
of  sense  ?  how  can  the  mere  flux  of  sensations 
become  transmuted  into  a  system  of  permanent 
objects  acting  in  definite  ways  on  each  other  ? 
The  mere  manifold  of  sense  in  itself  would  only 
give  rise  to  a  scattered  consciousness,  Kant  con¬ 
tends,  if  to  any  consciousness  at  all,  and  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  “Nature”  or  the  systematic  unity  of 
experience  would  be  inexplicable.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  maintains  that  such  a  consciousness 
can  be  explained  by  the  theory  he  propounds, 
namely,  a  supreme  principle  of  intelligence  bringing 
all  the  manifold  to  a  unity  and  using  the  categories 
as  a  means  of  doing  so.  The  essence  of  our  conscious¬ 
ness  is  conjunction,  he  holds,  and  all  conjunction 
is  solely  due  to  the  activity  or  synthesising  power 
of  the  understanding.  The  constitution  of  our 
experience  consists  of  a  conjunction  of  presenta¬ 
tions  in  relation  to  one  unchanging  self,  or  in 
bringing  all  presentations  under  the  transcendental 
unity  of  apperception,  and  the  only  way  the  manifold 
of  sense  can  comply  with  this  necessity  is  by  the 
operation  of  the  categories,  whose  function  is  to 
bring  cognitions  under  the  unity  of  apperception 
by  uniting  them  into  judgments. 
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This,  in  rough,  is  Kant’s  proof  that  the  categories 
must  have  objective  validity,  and  from  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  central  thought  of  the  deduction 
is  the  Unity  of  Apperception.  What  does  Kant 
mean  by  this  exactly  ?  Apperception,  in  the  mean¬ 
ing  previously  used  by  Leibniz,  is  a  word  taken  to 
imply  self-consciousness,  or  rather  that  consciousness 
of  self  associated  with  all  perception  that  seems,  as 
it  were,  to  stand  in  opposition  to  the  objects  per¬ 
ceived  ;  so  that,  whenever  I  perceive  I  am  not 
only  aware  of  the  objects  I  perceive,  but  also  of 
the  self  or  the  “  I  ”  for  which  such  objects  are. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  consciousness  that  returns 
upon  the  self  ;  it  enables  me  not  only  to  be  conscious 
of  the  objects  but  of  myself  in  perceiving  them, 
so  that  in  every  act  of  perception  I  am  able  to  say  : 
“  these  objects  are  mine  ”,  “  everything  given  in 
this  perception  belongs  to  me  ”  ;  "I  am  the  unity 
to  which  it  is  all  referred 

Now  Kant  makes  an  analysis  of  this  return  upon 
the  self,  and  what  he  maintains  is  that  it  is  an 
outcome  of  the  particular  nature  of  our  conscious¬ 
ness,  by  which  all  the  manifold  given  in  perception 
becomes  united  into  a  system  of  objects  by  comply¬ 
ing  with  a  supreme  principle  of  thought  working 
according  to  its  necessary  laws  or  categories.  In 
other  words,  only  because  the  intellect  is  capable 
of  forming  all  my  ideas  into  a  unity,  is  capable  of 
binding  every  element  given  in  perception  into  one 
system  of  objects,  can  I  become  conscious  of  the 
one  identical  self  throughout  all  changes  of  ex- 
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perience.  Accordingly,  whatever  sense  manifold  is 
given  in  consciousness,  it  can  only  exist  for  me, 
or  be  known  by  the  one  self,  by  being  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  categories,  which  involves 
its  being  united  with  the  other  parts  of  my  con¬ 
sciousness  and  becoming  a  part  of  the  whole  which 
I  call  mine.  Indeed,  if  any  matter  of  consciousness 
did  not  fall  under  this  unity  and  become  an  element 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  one  system  of  objects, 
it  would  either  destroy  the  unity  of  self  (which 
would  mean  chaos),  or  it  would  be  for  me  “as 
good  as  nothing  In  other  words,  any  failure 
on  the  part  of  what  entered  the  mind  to  become 
united  with  other  parts,  and  so  form  a  whole  in 
which  all  elements  found  their  places,  could  only 
lead  to  two  alternatives  equally  fatal  to  knowledge  : 
in  the  first  case,  the  splitting  of  the  self  would  mean 
a  complete  break  of  connection  between  the  two 
successive  experiences  referred  to  the  two  different 
selves,  and  experience  before  and  after  the  division 
of  the  self,  instead  of  forming  parts  of  one  experience, 
would  refer  to  different  worlds  ;  and  in  the  second, 
that  which  did  not  so  become  weaved  into  the 
whole  would  lead  to  no  consciousness  at  all,  since 
it  would  never  become  part  of  the  self’s  experience. 
In  this  way,  Kant  argues  that  the  identity  of  the 
self  necessarily  demands  th6  Anity  of  our  experience 
as  a  whole,  all  existing  as  parts  of  one  space  and 
one  time  ;  or  otherwise  expressed,  the  consciousness 
of  one  unchanging  self  throughout  all  experience 
implies  that  every  element  in  consciousness  must 
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be  related  to  the  other  elements,  and  thus  form 
one  systematic  unity  of  experience. 

This  is  one  end  of  the  pole  ;  starting  with  the 
identical  self,  we  can  lay  it  down  that  everything 
down  to  the  manifold  of  sense  must  take  its  place 
as  an  element  in  the  whole  in  order  for  this  identical 
self  to  be  possible.  But  even  if  we  start  at  the 
other  end,  and,  taking  the  mere  manifold  of  sense, 
ask,  How  can  this  by  itself  lead  to  knowledge  ?  we 
shall  find  ourselves  forced  to  add  various  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  further  conditions  (each  necessarily  pre¬ 
supposing  the  other),  until  finally  we  are  again 
driven  to  the  identical  self.  Thus,  by  merely 
receiving  sense  impressions,  even  admitting  they 
are  modified  by  this  process,  we  should  never  get 
knowledge  ;  for  as  merely  receptive  sense  cannot 
bind  the  manifold  together.  For  this  something 
more  than  receptivity  is  required  ;  it  is  essential 
that  the  manifold  should  be  synthesised,  and  this 
process  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  spontaneity 
of  the  understanding.  Wherever,  therefore,  as  in 
all  our  ideas  of  objects,  there  is  a  combination  of 
the  manifold  elements  given  in  sense,  there  must 
be  an  act  of  synthesis  by  the  understanding  to 
bring  about  the  various  unities ;  and  if  there  are 
different  forms  of  unities,  there  must  be  different 
forms  of  a  priori  synthesis.  This  is  our  first  point, 
that  all  combination  objects  imply  must  be  due  to 
the  activity  of  the  understanding  expressing  itself 
in  various  forms.  But  next  we  have  to  recognise 
that  the  very  idea  of  synthesis  presupposes  an 
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absolute  unity  in  relation  to  which  it  is  made  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  bringing  of  sense  impressions 
into  unity  and  combination  implies  the  putting  of 
them  into  relation  with  a  unity  in  consciousness 
that  remains  the  same  through  all  changes.  This 
unity  cannot  be  the  category  of  unity,  for  that 
itself  presupposes  it,  and,  like  the  other  categories 
or  forms  of  synthesis,  is  epistemologically  dependent 
on  it.  It  is  clearly  not  a  conception  at  all,  but  a 
supreme  principle  of  synthesis  that  all  conceptions 
logically  presuppose  ;  and  it  is  this  that  constitutes 
the  unity  of  apperception,  or  the  identical  self 
conscious  self  with  which  we  were  concerned  before. 
Kant  often  calls  this  pure  self,  the  “l”  that  thinks, 
the  Transcendental  Ego  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Empirical  (or  object)  Ego  known  by  introspection, 
and,  as  will  be  made  clearer  later,  it  makes  the 
latter  possible,  as  it  does  the  whole  world  of  ex¬ 
perience.  The  following  passages  will  make  Kant's 
meaning  clearer  : — “  The  '  I  think  ’  must  accompany 
all  my  representations,  for  otherwise  something 
would  be  represented  in  me  which  could  not  be 
thought  ;  in  other  words,  the  representation  would 
either  be  impossible,  or  at  least  be,  in  relation  to 
me,  nothing.” — “  This  representation,  '  I  think  ’,  is 
an  act  of  spontaneity  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  mere  sensibility.  I 
call  it  pure  apperception,  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  empirical ;  or  primitive  apperception,  because 
it  is  a  self-consciousness  which,  whilst  it  gives  birth 
to  the  representation  I  think,  must  necessarily  be 
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capable  of  accompanying  all  our  representations. 
It  is  in  all  acts  of  consciousness  one  and  the  same, 
and  unaccompanied  by  it,  no  representation  can 
exist  for  me.  The  unity  of  this  apperception  I  call 
the  transcendental  unity  of  self-consciousness,  in 
order  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  a  priori  cognition 
arising  out  of  it.  For  the  manifold  representations 
which  are  given  in  an  intuition  would  not  all  of 
them  be  my  representations,  if  they  did  not  belong 
to  one  self-consciousness,  that  is,  as  my  representa¬ 
tions  (even  although  I  am  not  conscious  of  them 
as  such),  they  must  conform  to  the  condition  under 
which  alone  they  can  exist  together  in  a  common 
self-consciousness,  because  otherwise  they  would 
not  all  without  exception  belong  to  me  ”. — “  This 
universal  identity  of  the  apperception  of  the  mani¬ 
fold  given  in  intuition  contains  a  synthesis  of 
representations,  and  is  possible  only  by  means  of 
the  consciousness  of  this  synthesis.  For  the  em¬ 
pirical  consciousness  which  accompanies  different 
representations  is  in  itself  fragmentary  and  disunited, 
and  without  relation  to  the  identity  of  the  subject. 
This  relation,  then,  does  not  exist  because  I  ac¬ 
company  every  representation  with  consciousness, 
but  because  I  join  one  representation  to  another, 
and  am  conscious  of  the  synthesis  of  them.  Con¬ 
sequently,  only  because  I  can  connect  a  variety 
of  given  representations  in  one  consciousness,  is  it 
possible  that  I  can  represent  to  myself  the  identity 
of  consciousness  in  these  representations  ;  in  other 
words,  the  analytical  unity  of  apperception  is 
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possible  only  under  the  presupposition  of  a  syn¬ 
thetical  unity.  The  thought,  ‘  These  representa¬ 
tions  given  in  intuition,  belong  all  of  them  to  me 
is  accordingly  just  the  same  as,  ‘  I  unite  them  in 
one  self-consciousness,  or  can  at  least  so  unite 
them  ’  ;  and  although  this  thought  is  not  itself  the 
consciousness  of  the  synthesis  of  representations, 
it  presupposes  the  possibility  of  it ;  that  is  to  say, 
for  the  reason  alone,  that  I  can  comprehend  the 
variety  of  my  representations  in  one  consciousness, 
do  I  call  them  my  representations,  for  otherwise 
I  must  have  as  many  coloured  and  various  a  self 
as  are  the  representations  of  which  I  am  conscious 
This,  then,  is  the  Transcendental  Unity  of  Apper¬ 
ception.  Kant  sometimes  calls  it  the  Original, 
Objective  Unity  of  Apperception  to  distinguish  it 
from  empirical  apperception,  and  we  must  now 
make  clearer  the  difference  between  the  two.  It 
is  original  because  it  must  logically  precede  every 
other  factor  in  consciousness,  its  supreme  synthesis 
alone  making  consciousness  possible  ;  whereas  the 
empirical  apperception,  in  which  two  ideas  are 
united  by  association,  is  secondary  and  only  made 
possible  by  prior  combination  on  the  part  of  the 
higher  principle.  It  is  objective  because  the  union 
it  brings  about  is  a  union  in  the  objective  world 
itself,  and  holds  good  for  the  consciousness  of  every 
possible  conscious  subject ;  whilst  the  union  in  the 
empirical  apperception  is  merely  association  of 
objects  already  phenomenal  by  a  self  that  is  also 
phenomenal,  and  therefore  contingent  and  only 
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valid  for  an  individual  consciousness.  To  be  more 
explicit,  the  Transcendental  Unity  of  Apperception 
(as  revealed  in  the  “  I  think  ”)  is  the  first  condition 
of  all  knowledge,  whether  of  the  self  as  object  or 
of  other  objects.  It  is  a  unity  the  categories  in 
constituting  knowledge  logically  presuppose,  and 
therefore  a  unity  that  is  manifested  in  the  objective 
world  ;  for  only  in  relation  to  it  can  the  manifold 
of  sense,  as  determined  by  the  categories,  constitute 
one  unity  of  experience.  In  the  perception  of 
freezing  water,  for  example,  I  apprehend  the  two 
states,  liquid  and  solid,  as  bound  together  in  a 
relation  of  time,  and  this  connection  is  objective 
and  valid  for  all  minds.  And  again,  in  the  judgment 
“  This  body  is  heavy  ”,  the  conception  of  body 
and  weight  are  combined  with  each  other  by  means 
of  the  unity  of  apperception  in  the  synthesis  of 
perception  ;  and  the  judgment,  far  from  expressing 
the  connection  of  two  notions  by  association,  asserts 
that  they  are  bound  together  in  the  object — are 
bound  together,  that  is  to  say,  not  by  arbitrary 
perceptions,  so  that  the  one  suggests  the  other  by 
association,  but  by  a  law  that  determines  the 
perception  and  is  logically  prior  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  empirical  unity  of  apper¬ 
ception  is  quite  different.  Here  we  do  not  get  a 
union  appearing  in  the  object  itself  and  holding 
good  for  consciousness  in  general,  but  merely  a 
subjective  union  by  association  of  objects  previously 
subjected  to  the  Transcendental  Unity  of  Apper¬ 
ception — a  union,  therefore,  that  is  entirely  con- 
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tingent  and  valid  only  for  individual  consciousness. 
In  this  case  the  Ego  in  which  the  two  presentations 
are  combined  is  itself  phenomenal  (consisting  simply 
in  a  synthesised  series  of  impressions  of  inner  sense 
determined  in  time)  ;  it  is  as  much  object  as  any 
external  object,  because  it  is  only  known  as  it 
affects  the  inner  sense,  which,  as  subject  to  the 
categories,  must  bring  it  into  time.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  I  think  of  an  object  A  as  associated  with  an 
object  B,  because  the  two  have  frequently  gone 
together  in  experience,  I  am  expressing  a  relation 
between  myself  as  phenomenal  object  and  other 
phenomenal  objects,  and  such  particular  combina¬ 
tion  naturally  only  holds  good  for  my  individual 
consciousness,  not  for  consciousness  in  general. 

The  Categories  as  the  Means  of  Bringing 
Sense  Perceptions  Under  the  Unity  of 
Apperception 

This,  then,  is  the  Transcendental  Unity  of  Apper¬ 
ception — Kant’s  principle  that  every  element  in 
knowledge  must  be  so  combined  with  the  other 
elements  as  to  make  possible  the  consciousness  of 
one  unchanging  self  throughout  all  experience,  and 
that  this  consciousness  of  self  only  exists  because 
every  element  is  so  combined  by  the  spontaneity 
or  self  activity  of  one  supreme  faculty  of  synthesis. 
The  Unity  of  Apperception  is  the  highest  principle 
of  the  possibility  of  knowledge,  and  everything 
that  enters  the  mind  must  be  so  united  as  to  comply 
with  it  (for  otherwise  it  would  either  split  the  self 
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and  bring  about  a  break  in  consciousness,  or  would 
be  for  me  “  as  good  as  nothing  ”).  In  Kant’s  words 
“  The  proposition  that  all  the  various  elements  of 
our  empirical  consciousness  must  be  bound  together 
in  one  self-consciousness  is  absolutely  the  first 
synthetic  principle  in  all  our  thinking”.  “  The 
mere  idea  ‘  I  ’,  in  reference  to  all  other  ideas,  (the 
collective  unity  of  which  it  renders  possible)  con¬ 
stitutes  the  transcendental  consciousness  On 
this  unity  of  self-consciousness,  therefore,  we  can 
take  our  stand,  and  from  it  we  can  reason  back¬ 
wards  to  all  that  is  presupposed  in  it  or  is  necessary 
to  make  it  possible.  We  can,  and  indeed  must, 
say  that  everything  that  is  to  be  known  by  us  can 
only  be  known  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  possible  the 
consciousness  of  one  self ;  that  nothing  can  enter 
the  mind,  nothing  can  become  object  for  us,  unless 
it  comply  with  the  unity  of  apperception.  What¬ 
ever  conditions,  then,  are  implied  in  this  ultimate 
consciousness  of  self  all  our  ideas  must  fall  under  ; 
and  even  if  we  admit  that  perception  must  precede 
apperception,  we  can  yet  lay  it  down  a  priori  that 
the  former  must  comply  with  the  latter,  and  what¬ 
ever  conditions  the  one  requires  the  other  must 
necessarily  obey. 

Very  well,  then  ;  it  being  established  that  every¬ 
thing  that  can  enter  the  mind  or  exist  for  me  must 
comply  with  the  unity  of  self-consciousness,  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  manifold  of  sense  must  so 
comply.  Accordingly,  though  the  data  of  sense 
are  in  their  source  independent  of  the  mind,  yet 
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we  can  lay  it  down  that  before  they  can  enter  the 
mind  or  become  part  of  my  perception  they  “  must 
so  come  into  the  mind  and  be  apprehended  by  it 
as  to  agree  with  the  unity  of  Apperception  As 
previously  stated,  however,  as  merely  receptive 
sense  could  never  give  unity.  “  Combination  does 
not  lie  in  the  objects  and  cannot  be  borrowed  from 
them  through  sense  perception  and  so  taken  up 
into  the  passive  understanding :  it  is  a  thing 
achieved  by  the  activity  of  the  understanding  itself, 
as  a  faculty  of  a  priori  synthesis,  which  brings  the 
manifold  of  given  ideas  under  the  unity  of  Apper¬ 
ception.”  Unity,  in  other  words,  means  synthesis, 
a  faculty  of  self  activity  on  the  part  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  and  it  thus  becomes  clear  that  before  the 
manifold  of  sense  can  become  united  into  objects 
and  be  brought  into  one  unity  of  experience,  there 
must  be  certain  modes  of  subsumption  under  which 
such  manifold  must  come,  and  the  question  is  : 
What  are  these  modes  of  subsumption  ?  What  are 
the  rules  by  which  sense  is  united  by  the  under¬ 
standing  and  objective  synthesis  is  brought  about  ? 

Kant’s  answer  is  that  this  faculty  is  the  faculty 
of  judgment.  In  judging  we  are  affirming  an 
objective  unity  of  perceptions,  a  unity  which  is 
universally  valid  because  derived  from  synthesising 
the  manifold  of  sense  in  certain  a  priori  ways  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  Kant’s  contention  that  the  various 
judgments  of  formal  logic  are  nothing  more  than 
various  modes  of  bringing  given  conceptions  under 
the  objective  unity  of  apperception,  or  of  combining 
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them  by  means  of  the  unity  of  apperception  in  the 
synthesis  of  perceptions.  “  I  have  never,”  he 
writes,  “  been  satisfied  with  the  explanation  of 
judgment  given  usually  by  Logicians,  that  it  is 
the  conception  of  a  relation  between  two  concep¬ 
tions.  I  will  not  raise  the  objection  that  this 
explanation  is  defective,  as  adapted  only  to  cate¬ 
gorical,  and  not  to  hypothetical  and  disjunctive 
judgments  (which  latter  express  a  relation  not  of 
conceptions  but  of  judgments)  :  though  this  over¬ 
sight  leads  to  much  confusion  in  the  treatment  of 
Logic.  But  I  must  note  that  it  tells  us  nothing 
definite  about  the  relation  in  question.  When, 
however,  I  investigate  more  accurately,  the  relation 
of  the  given  elements  of  knowledge  in  a  judgment, 
and  distinguish  them  from  relations  of  association, 
established  by  reproductive  imagination — relations 
which  have  merely  subjective  validity — I  find  that 
a  judgment  is  nothing  but  the  mode  in  which  we 
bring  given  conceptions  to  objective  unity  of  apper¬ 
ception.  And  this  is  just  what  is  implied  in  the 
use  of  the  verb  of  existence  as  the  copula.  That 
verb,  in  fact,  distinguishes  the  objective  unity  of 
given  ideas  from  their  subjective  unity  :  for  it 
indicates  that  they  are  related  to  the  original 
apperception  and  its  necessary  unity,  and  that 
even  where  the  judgment  itself  is  empirical  and 
therefore  accidental.  Thus,  by  the  judgment : 
*  Bodies  are  heavy,’  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
the  conceptions  of  body  and  weight  are  necessarily 
combined  in  the  empirical  perception  of  them.  But 
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what  I  do  mean  is,  that  they  are  combined  with 
each  other  by  means  of  the  necessary  unity  of  apper¬ 
ception  in  the  synthesis  of  perceptions,  i.e.,  that 
they  are  combined  according  to  those  principles  of 
objective  determination  under  which  all  our  ideas 
must  come,  if  knowledge  is  to  be  derived  from 
them.  Only  by  subsumption  under  such  principles 
can  the  relation  of  two  conceptions  be  made  such 
that  it  admits  of  being  expressed  in  a  judgment, 
i.e.,  a  relation  that  is  objectively  valid  ;  whereas  a 
relation  of  conceptions  determined  by  the  laws  of 
association,  could  have  only  subjective  validity. 
For  by  principles  of  empirical  association,  I  could 
only  be  enabled  to  say  that,  when  I  carry  a  body, 
I  feel  a  pressure  of  weight — but  not  to  say  that  it, 
the  body,  is  heavy.  For  this  would  be  equivalent 
to  saying  that  these  two  conceptions  are  bound 
together  in  the  object — i.e.,  altogether  apart  from 
the  state  of  the  subject ;  and  not  merely  that  the 
subject  has  perceived  them  together,  however  often 
it  may  be.” 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  judgment  and 
objective  synthesis  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
In  judging  we  are  affirming  an  objective  unity  of 
perceptions.  A  judgment  in  which  two  notions  are 
bound  together  does  not  merely  assert  a  connection 
of  them  by  association  (a  connection  derived  from 
accidental  perceptions  differing  for  individuals,  and 
therefore  only  subjectively  valid)  ;  it  asserts  that 
they  are  bound  together  in  the  object,  are  bound, 
that  is  to  say,  not  merely  by  means  of  association 
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coming  from  perceptions  we  have  made  at  different 
times,  but  by  a  rule  that  is  prior  to  it  and  determines 
it ;  and  for  this  reason  the  judgment  is  universally 
valid. 

We  have  now  shown  that  every  thing,  including 
the  manifold  of  sense,  must  come  under  the  unity 
of  apperception,  if  it  is  to  exist  for  me.  Further, 
we  have  shown  that  objective  synthesis  and  judg¬ 
ment  are  one  and  the  same  thing  ;  that,  in  fact, 
the  various  judgments  of  formal  logic  are  nothing 
more  than  the  means  of  uniting  the  manifold  of 
sense  into  objects  and  bringing  them  under  the 
Unity  of  Apperception.  But,  as  was  previously 
explained,  the  judgments  in  the  logical  table  are 
the  categories  ;  consequently,  we  have  now  proved 
the  main  thing  we  set  out  to,  namely,  that  the 
categories  have  objective  validity  and  are  the  means 
by  which  all  experience  is  constituted  according 
to  certain  laws. 

But  though  the  categories  are  the  means  of 
uniting  the  manifold  of  sense  into  objects  by 
bringing  them  under  the  unity  of  apperception, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  have  no  use  except  in 
relation  to  the  sensuously  given  manifold.  In 
themselves  the  categories  are  mere  functions  of 
unity,  forms  empty  until  filled  by  sense  ;  con¬ 
sequently,  deprived  of  sense  content,  they  would 
not  give  perceptive  recognition  of  anything  what¬ 
ever.  Their  only  use  is  as  a  means  of  synthesising 
the  sensuous  impressions  in  space  and  time,  or  the 
space  and  time  intuitions  by  themselves.  In  so  far 
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as  they  are  concerned  with  the  latter,  it  is  possible 
to  fill  the  categories  with  content  a  priori,  and  this, 
an  a  priori  knowledge  of  the  form  of  objects,  is 
what  we  have  in  mathematics.  But  it  is  science 
of  form  only  ;  whether  there  is  any  object  cor¬ 
responding  to  this  form  we  cannot  tell  without 
sense  material,  and  accordingly  the  categories  can 
give  no  knowledge  except  in  relation  to  material 
supplied  by  the  senses.  In  short,  though  making 
experience  possible,  they  are  empty  and  meaning¬ 
less  except  in  relation  to  experience,  and  conse¬ 
quently  can  never  enable  us  to  extend  our  knowledge 
beyond  the  world  of  phenomena. 

The  Union  of  Understanding  and  Sense 
Though  it  is  now  clear  that  the  manifold  of  sense 
must  be  subject  to  the  categories,  which  by  a 
process  of  a  priori  synthesis  unite  them  into  objects, 
we  have  not  yet  shown  how  this  is  possible  ;  indeed, 
remembering  the  results  of  the  .ZEsthetic,  that 
sensibility  gives  us  sense  impressions  arranged  in 
space  and  time,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  see 
how  the  categories  could  influence  sensibility  at  all. 
For  how  could  the  understanding  synthesise  what 
is  already  in  space  and  time  ?  how  could  definite 
time  relations  impose  themselves  on  an  independent 
time  existing  on  its  own  account  ?  Clearly,  if  the 
manifold  of  sense  are  to  come  under  the  Unity  of 
Apperception  and  become  part  of  a  system  in  one 
space  and  one  time,  as  was  proved  in  the  last 
section,  this  means  that  sensibility  as  the  system 
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by  which  the  matter  for  consciousness  is  arranged 
in  space  and  time  must  be  in  harmony  with  the 
categories ;  that  both  space  and  time,  and  objects 
in  space  and  time,  must  in  certain  aspects  be 
derived  from  the  Unity  of  Apperception.  In  short, 
as  far  as  necessary  and  universal  knowledge  is 
concerned,  there  must  be  complete  harmony  between 
conception  and  perception  ;  and  this,  as  we  shall 
now  see,  is  in  fact  Kant’s  meaning.  Indeed,  in 
an  article  answering  his  critics,  we  find  Kant 
interpreting  Leibniz’s  pre-established  harmony  in 
this  identical  fashion  when  referring  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  body  and  soul.  After  agreeing  that  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  soul  and  that  “  (to  us 
altogether  unknown)  substratum  of  those  pheno¬ 
mena  which  we  call  the  body  ”  are  things  quite 
different  from  each  other,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  “  But 
these  phenomena  themselves,  as  modes  of  perception, 
which  are  determined  by  the  subjective  nature  of 
the  soul  that  perceives  them,  are  mere  ideas.  And 
as  they  are  mere  ideas,  we  can  easily  suppose  that 
between  the  sensibility  through  which  they  are 
presented,  and  the  understanding  which  is  only 
another  faculty  of  the  same  subject,  there  is  a 
community  which  is  regulated  a  priori  by  certain 
laws.  This  harmony  between  the  understanding 
and  the  sensibility  (which  makes  possible  for  us 
an  a  priori  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature)  the 
Critique  has  asserted  on  the  ground  that  without 
it  experience  would  have  been  impossible.  For, 
if  the  objects  of  experience  were  not  conformable, 
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as  regards  their  perception,  to  the  conditions  of 
our  sensibility,  and  also,  as  regards  the  combination 
of  their  manifold,  to  the  principles  by  which  the 
understanding  unites  its  objects  in  one  conscious¬ 
ness,  they  could  not  be  taken  up  into  the  unity  of 
consciousness  or  form  part  of  our  experience  :  and 
that  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  for  us  they 
would  be  nothing  at  all.”  And  only  on  these 
grounds,  he  contends,  can  we  explain  “  why  a 
nature,  of  which  we  know  nothing  except  through 
experience,  should  yet  be  found  to  agree  with  our 
understanding,  just  as  if  it  had  been  purposely 
adapted  to  it.” 

Thus,  in  Kant’s  meaning  the  “pre-established 
harmony  ”  implies  more  than  a  harmony  of  two 
independent  faculties  :  it  means  that  there  is  one 
principle  at  work  in  both  conception  and  perception. 
It  means  that,  as  far  as  necessary  and  universal 
knowledge  is  concerned,  the  modes  of  perception 
must  be  determined  by  conception ;  that  the 
supreme  principle  of  apperception,  operating  through 
the  categories,  must  determine  perception  as  it 
does  conception  ;  and  only  so  can  we  explain  the 
consciousness  of  a  connected  objective  world,  i.e., 
a  world  of  objects  all  bound  together  as  parts  of 
one  space  and  parts  of  one  time. 

To  be  more  exact,  Kant  is  here  concerned  with 
how  the  categories  can  determine  the  manifold  of 
sense  ;  and  the  answer  he  gives  is  that,  as  the  form 
of  the  inner  sense  and  of  all  possible  perception  is 
time,  the  only  way  in  which  the  categories  can 
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determine  sense  is  by  operating  on  the  inner  sense 
in  the  form  of  time,  and  thereby  fixing  a  priori 
the  manner  in  which  the  manifold  of  sense  is  put 
together  in  time.  In  effect,  his  theory  amounts  to 
this  :  that  the  transcendental  unity  of  apperception 
determines  the  inner  sense  in  accordance  with  the 
categories ;  the  form  of  the  inner  sense,  as  of  all 
possible  perceptions,  is  time  ;  hence  the  categories, 
by  determining  the  inner  sense,  are  thereby  deter¬ 
mining  all  perception,  in  that  they  are  fixing  the 
ways  in  which  the  manifold  of  sense  is  put  together 
in  time.  The  categories  thus  constitute  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  possibility  of  experience,  and  it  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  our  experience  should 
constitute  a  systematic  unity  ;  for  as  the  manifold 
of  sense  is  arranged  by  the  categories  in  relation 
to  one  self  (or  unity  of  apperception),  so  the  world 
of  objects  it  gives  rise  to  is  necessarily  one  world. 

But  the  categories  cannot  determine  the  manifold 
of  sense  directly,  Kant  explains,  for  in  themselves 
the  categories  are  mere  functions  of  unity,  purely 
intellectual  in  their  nature,  and  cannot  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  sensuous  manifold  without 
an  additional  faculty  of  mind  that  unites  the  two 
heterogeneous  elements,  or  at  least  serves  to  express 
the  categories  in  such  a  form  as  to  enable  them  to 
determine  the  data  of  sense.  As  we  shall  later  see, 
the  synthesis  intellectualis  is  thus  imperfect  except 
so  far  as  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  figural  synthesis, 
or  synthesis  speciosa.  This  latter  synthesis  Kant 
calls  the  transcendental  synthesis  of  the  imagination, 
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since  it  is  only  made  possible  by  the  productive 
imagination,  which  is  thus  the  ultimate  productive 
factor  of  knowledge  enabling  the  mind  to  schematise 
its  objects.  The  productive  imagination  (which 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  reproductive 
imagination,  proceeding  according  to  the  laws  of 
empirical  association)  gives  sensuous  expression  to 
the  categories,  and  thus  enables  them  to  determine 
the  sensuous  manifold.  It  is  sensuous  in  so  far  as 
it  can  be  applied  to  the  matter  of  sense,  and  so 
far  participates  in  the  nature  of  sense  ;  it  is  intel¬ 
lectual  in  so  far  as,  in  determining  such  matter  of 
sense,  its  synthesis  is  an  exercise  of  the  spontaneity 
of  mind  as  given  a  priori  by  the  category.  In  a 
word,  the  synthesis  of  the  productive  imagination 
is  an  “  effect  of  understanding  upon  sense  ”  ;  in 
all  its  operations  it  expresses  the  categories,  and 
in  putting  together  the  manifold  of  sense,  it  thus 
proceeds  on  necessary  and  universal  lines,  thereby 
enabling  the  understanding  to  prescribe  its  laws  to 
nature,  or  to  constitute  our  experience  in  accordance 
with  certain  time  relations  determined  a  priori  by 
the  categories. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  transcen¬ 
dental  synthesis  of  the  imagination  is  the  expression 
of  the  Unity  of  Apperception  through  the  categories, 
and  thus  the  means  of  constituting  our  objective 
world  as  a  systematic  unity  by  bringing  the  sensuous 
manifold  under  certain  laws  and  thereby  relating 
them  to  one  unchanging  self.  Indeed,  it  is  evident 
that  objects  are  put  together  in  conformity  with 
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the  unity  of  space  and  time  ;  hence,  just  as  the 
unity  of  space  and  time  is  the  result  of  the  reference 
of  their  manifold  to  one  transcendental  self,  so  the 
conformity  of  objects  to  this  unity,  can  only  be 
explained  as  the  result  of  a  similar  reference.  But 
since  the  manifold  of  perception  cannot  be  brought 
into  relation  to  this  unity  of  self  except  through 
the  categories,  it  follows  that  the  categories  as 
conditions  a  priori  of  the  possibility  of  experience 
are  conditions  a  priori  of  the  possibility  of  objects 
of  experience. 

That  the  conformity  of  objective  synthesis  to 
the  unity  of  space  and  time  is  equivalent  to  its 
conformity  to  the  categories,  Kant  shows  by  the 
following  instances  : — “  When,  by  apperception 
of  the  manifold  of  sense,  i.e.,  by  gathering  it  together 
in  relation  to  the  unity  of  self,  I  represent  a  house 
as  an  object,  I  presuppose  the  unity  of  space,  and 
of  all  external  sensuous  perception  ;  and  I  make, 
as  it  were,  a  drawing  of  its  shape  in  conformity 
with  this  synthetic  unity.  But  if  I  abstract  from 
the  form  of  space,  I  find  the  same  synthetic  unity 
in  the  understanding  in  the  form  of  a  category  : 
the  category,  namely,  which  is  involved  in  all  com¬ 
bination  of  homogeneous  parts  in  one  perception, 
the  category  of  quantity.”  “  Again,  to  take  another 
example,  when  I  perceive  the  freezing  of  water,  I 
apprehend  two  states  (of  fluidity  and  solidity),  as 
standing  in  a  relation  of  time  to  each  other.  But  I 
necessarily  represent  the  manifold  as  synthetically 
united  in  time,  which,  as  an  inner  perception,  is  the 
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presupposition  of  all  other  perceptions  ;  for,  unless 
time  itself  were  a  definite  succession,  no  determinate 
relation  of  sequence  could  be  presented  in  percep¬ 
tion.  But,  again,  if  I  abstract  from  the  form  of 
time,  and  regard  this  synthetic  unity  simply  as  a 
condition  under  which  the  manifold  of  perception 
in  general  may  be  combined,  I  find  it  the  category 
of  causality  ;  and  it  is  by  the  application  of  this 
category  to  my  sensibility  that  I  determine  the 
relations  of  all  that  happens  in  time.  Hence  the 
perception  of  such  an  event,  and  therefore  the  event 
itself  as  a  possible  object  of  perception,  stands 
under  the  conception  of  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.” 

This  concludes  the  Transcendental  Deduction  of 
the  Categories.  Summing  up  the  results,  it  has 
been  proved  that  objects  as  such  can  only  be 
determined  by  the  synthesis  of  their  manifold  in 
relation  to  the  Transcendental  Unity  of  Apper¬ 
ception.  It  has  been  proved,  further,  that  the 
categories  are  the  forms  of  synthesis  that  serve 
this  purpose  ;  that,  though  in  themselves  they  are 
mere  empty  functions  of  unity  and  useless  except 
as  determinative  of  the  manifold  of  sense,  they 
are  yet  the  means  of  giving  objective  unity  to  this 
manifold,  and  that  it  is  through  them,  and  through 
them  alone,  that  our  experience  became  a  systematic 
unity,  a  connected  system  in  one  space  and  one 
time.  Now  what  is  connected  by  categories  must, 
as  we  have  shown,  be  objectively  valid  and  hold 
good  for  all  consciousness ;  consequently  the 
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categories,  as  the  conditions  under  which  the 
manifold  of  sense  can  alone  be  arranged  and  related 
to  the  transcendental  self,  are  the  necessary  and 
universal  conditions  by  which  phenomena  are 
objectively  connected.  If  we  call  the  combination 
of  phenomena  according  to  law  nature,  the  cate¬ 
gories  are  the  conditions  or  laws  of  nature  ;  by 
determining  the  ways  in  which  the  synthesis  of 
imagination  puts  together  the  manifold  of  sense  in 
time,  they  prescribe  their  forms  to  nature.  Hence, 
if  we  get  to  understand  the  ways  in  which  the 
productive  imagination  expresses  the  categories 
in  the  form  of  time,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  ways  in  which  the  manifold  of  sense  is 
put  together  in  time,  we  shall  discover  the  laws 
under  which  nature  must  fall,  or  in  other  words, 
the  metaphysical  principles  of  natural  science.  And 
this,  as  presented  in  the  Analytic  of  Principles,  will 
constitute  the  subject  matter  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  ANALYTIC  OF  PRINCIPLES 

WE  concluded  the  last  chapter  by  stating 
that  the  categories  were  so  expressed 
by  the  productive  imagination  as  to 
enable  them  to  determine  a  priori  the  manifold  of 
sense,  and  thereby  to  prescribe  their  forms  to 
nature.  But  how  the  productive  imagination  did 
this  was  not  clearly  shown,  and  we  now  proceed  to 
consider  :  first,  the  exact  manner  in  which  each 
of  the  categories  become  so  expressed  as  to  deter¬ 
mine  sense,  and,  secondly,  the  principles  they 
constitute,  or  make  our  world  of  experience  fall 
under,  when  so  expressed.  The  first  problem  is 
that  of  the  Schematism  of  the  Categories  ;  the  second 
that  of  the  Principles  of  the  Pure  Understanding. 

Dealing  first  with  the  Schematism  of  the  Cate¬ 
gories,  according  to  Kant  pure  concepts  and  sense 
percepts  are  heterogeneous  in  their  natures,  con¬ 
cepts  being  purely  intellectual  and  percepts  sensuous. 
How,  then,  are  they  united  ?  How  do  we  subsume 
what  is  given  in  sense  under  the  categories,  or,  in 
other  words,  apply  the  rules  of  the  pure  under¬ 
standing  to  make  judgments  about  our  particular 
experiences  ?  Clearly  there  must  be  some  mediating 
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factor  between  the  two,  something  which  is  pure 
(or  a  priori)  and  yet  at  the  same  time  sensuous. 
This  mediating  factor  Kant  calls  the  T ranscendental 
Schema  of  the  Understanding,  and  its  nature  is  to 
include  both  the  a  priori  factors  of  the  categories, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  bring  under  them  the 
particular  sense  manifold,  on  the  other.  What 
have  we  that  complies  with  these  requirements  ? 
Kant  answers  time,  for  that  alone  is  both  pure  and 
sensuous.  All  our  experiences,  we  know,  are 
ordered  in  time ;  they  all  occur  at  particular 
moments  of  time  and  endure  throughout  particular 
periods  of  time.  Hence,  if  the  understanding  is 
to  impose  its  categories  on  sense,  connecting  and 
relating  sense  material  in  certain  universal  ways, 
it  can  only  do  so  by  use  of  the  time  form.  The 
question,  How  are  the  categories  schematised  ? 
resolves  itself,  therefore,  into  :  How  can  they  be 
applied  to  the  inner  sense,  and  so  through  it  be 
applied  to  the  matter  of  all  sense  ?  If  only  we  are 
able  to  translate  each  of  the  categories  into  time, 
it  will  be  easy  to  see  how  all  sense  material  can  be 
subsumed  under  them. 

Now  just  as  the  understanding  constitutes  the 
categories,  so  it  is  the  productive  imagination, 
Kant  contends,  that  produces  the  transcendental 
schema,  determining  space  and  time  by  means  of 
the  categories.  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  however, 
that  Kant  does  not  use  the  word  imagination  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  a  faculty  of  artistic  invention  : 
he  means  the  faculty  by  which  general  notions  are 
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used  to  determine  something  without  our  forming 
the  image  of  it,  i.e.,  the  power  by  which  I  can  relate 
the  categories  to  the  general  conditions  of  space 
and  time,  and  thus  determine  the  rule  under  which 
a  particular  image  would  have  to  come  if  and  when 
it  is  drawn.  Thus,  when  I  form  the  general  idea 
of  a  triangle  I  am  not  thinking  of  any  particular 
triangle,  and  have  in  fact  no  image  in  my  mind  ; 
I  am  simply  laying  down  the  general  rules  under 
which  all  triangles  must  fall,  or  the  method  of 
procedure  which  my  imagination  must  comply  with 
in  order  to  form  an  image  of,  or  to  draw,  any  par¬ 
ticular  triangle.  And  the  same,  in  fact,  applies  to 
all  general  ideas  ;  in  schematising,  we  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Kant,  bringing  the  categories  into  relation 
with  the  general  conditions  of  space  and  time,  and 
are  thereby  determining  the  rule  under  which  any 
particular  image  must  come  without  actually 
producing  it.  It  is  this  particular  power  of  schema¬ 
tising  the  categories  by  the  productive  imagination 
that  makes  mathematics  possible  ;  when  we  sche¬ 
matise  the  categories  of  Quantity  and  Quality,  we 
bring  them  into  relation  with  the  conditions  of 
space  and  time,  and  without  producing  any  image, 
yet  determine  a  priori  the  laws  of  space  and  time 
under  which  all  images  must  come.  The  schematism 
of  the  categories  is  the  translation  of  them  into 
the  forms  by  which  they  can  determine  sense,  and 
this  is  essential  before  they  can  have  objective 
application  and  enable  us  to  transform  what  is 
given  in  sense  into  our  world  of  objects. 
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Since,  then,  the  categories  must  be  schematised 
before  they  can  become  applied  to  the  material  of 
sense,  and  since  expression  in  time  is  the  only  means 
by  which  they  can  be  so  schematised,  the  question 
is :  How  can  the  categories  coming  under  the 
heads  of  Quantity,  Quality,  Relation,  and  Modality 
be  translated  into  time  ?  What  are  the  modes  of 
time  by  which  they  can  so  affect  sense  as  to  give 
the  ordered  experience  called  nature  ? 

Starting  with  Quantity,  we  have  to  recognise  that 
all  objects  of  outer  sense  are  quanta,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  spatial,  as  likewise  are  all  objects  of  the 
inner  sense,  in  so  far  as  they  are  temporal.  In 
space  and  time,  therefore,  we  have  pure  images  of 
quanta — quanta  respectively  of  the  outer  and  inner 
sense.  Now  since  even  objects  of  the  outer  sense 
must  as  states  of  consciousness  also  come  under 
the  inner  sense,  this  means  that  all  objects  whatever 
must  necessarily  be  quanta  of  the  inner  sense,  or 
in  other  words  must  be  in  time.  But  time,  as  we 
have  seen,  can  only  be  produced  by  the  synthesis 
of  homogeneous  units,  which  we  call  numbering. 
The  schemata  of  Quantity  is  therefore  number  or 
time  series  ;  and  taking  the  three  categories  under 
this  heading,  we  find  singularity  can  be  expressed 
as  one  moment  of  time,  particularity  as  several 
moments,  and  universality  as  a  totality  of  moments. 

Going  on  to  Quality,  the  empirical  element  of 
feeling  has  here  to  be  introduced.  “  Between  reality 
(presentation  of  feeling)  and  zero,  i.e.,  the  complete 
emptiness  of  intuition  in  time,  there  is  a  difference 
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which  has  a  quantity.  For  between  each  given 
degree  of  light  and  darkness,  between  each  degree 
of  heat  and  complete  coldness,  each  degree  of  weight 
and  of  absolute  lightness,  each  degree  of  the  con¬ 
taining  of  space  and  of  totally  empty  space,  pro¬ 
gressively  smaller  degrees  can  be  thought  of,  and 
similarly  between  consciousness  and  complete  un¬ 
consciousness  (psychological  darkness)  continually 
smaller  degrees  exist.  Hence  no  perception  is 
possible  that  would  prove  an  absolute  void ;  for 
instance,  no  psychological  darkness  that  could  be 
viewed  otherwise  than  as  a  consciousness  which  is 
but  surpassed  by  another  stronger  consciousness, 
and  the  same  in  all  cases  of  feeling.”  The  schemata 
of  Quality  thus  becomes  time-content  or  degree,  and 
the  three  categories  of  reality,  limitation  and  negation, 
are  schematised  as  that  of  filled,  filling,  and  empty 
time.  This  schemata  of  Quality  provides  the  second 
application  of  mathematics  to  natural  science 
(mathesis  intensorum),  just  as  the  schemata  of 
Quantity  provided  the  first  (mathesis  extensorum) 
The  schematism  of  the  categories  coming  under 
Relation  is  simpler.  Substance,  which  as  a  pure 
concept  is  that  which  is  always  subject  and  never 
predicate,  becomes  schematised  as  persistence  of  the 
real  in  time,  or  that  which  remains  permanent 
throughout  all  change.  Causality,  as  a  conception 
of  the  relation  of  reason  and  consequent,  becomes 
schematised  as  invariable  sequence,  or  regular  suc¬ 
cession  in  time.  And  community,  or  reciprocal 
causality  of  substances  in  respect  of  their  accidents, 
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becomes  schematised  as  invariable  coexistence,  or 
“  the  simultaneous  existence  of  the  qualifications 
of  the  one  substance  with  those  of  the  other,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  universal  rule.”  These  may  be  described 
as  the  time-determinations  change  and  continuance, 
succession,  and  simultaneity ,  or  summarised  as 
representing  time-order. 

This  completes  the  schematism  of  those  cate¬ 
gories  that  actually  constitute  experience  ;  those 
under  the  heading  of  modality  only  express  the 
relation  of  objects  of  conception  to  our  faculty  of 
cognition,  or  explain  the  use  of  the  terms  possible, 
actual,  and  necessary  in  the  world  of  experience. 
The  category  of  possibility  is  schematised  as  “  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  different  elements  gathered  together 
in  the  conception  of  an  object  with  the  conditions 
of  time  in  general  ”  (i.e.,  that  an  object  is  possible 
simply  means  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  time  to  prevent  its  existence).  The  category  of 
actuality  is  schematised  as  existence  at  a  definite 
time  ;  and  that  of  necessity  as  existence  at  all  times. 
In  other  words,  these  categories  expressed  in  time- 
determinations  become  sometime,  now,  always  ;  and 
may  be  summarised  as  representing  time-complex. 

This,  then,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  purely 
intellectual  categories  are  translated  into  time,  and 
can  become  applied  to  the  inner  sense,  and  so 
through  it  to  the  matter  of  all  sense.  The  cate¬ 
gorised  time-determinations  may  be  summarised 
as  representing  the  time-series,  the  time-content,  the 
time-order,  and  the  time-complex ;  and,  as  the 
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matter  of  sense  can  only  be  known  through  these 
determinations,  they  are  instrumental  in  giving  us 
the  ordered  experience  we  call  nature.  If  this  be 
correct,  it  is  evident  that  these  time-determinations 
will  furnish  us  with  the  various  metaphysical 
principles  of  science — the  schemata  of  Quantity 
and  Quality  supplying  the  principles  of  mathematical 
science,  the  subordinate  schemata  of  Relation  and 
Modality  the  dynamical  principles  ;  and  to  these, 
as  set  out  in  the  Principles  of  the  Pure  Under¬ 
standing,  we  now  turn. 


The  Principles  of  the  Pure  Understanding 
Since  the  categorised  time-determinations  furnish 
the  metaphysical  principles  of  science,  it  logically 
follows  that  these  principles  will  become  divided 
into  four  branches,  corresponding  to  the  four  head¬ 
ings  of  Quantity,  Quality,  Relation  and  Modality. 
They  are  arranged  by  Kant  under  the  following 
titles  : — 

Mathematical  Dynamical 

i  3 

Axiom  of  Intuition  Analogies  of  Experience 


2 

Anticipation  of  Percep¬ 
tion 


4 

Postulates  of  Empirical 
Thought  in  General. 


Of  the  mathematical  principles,  the  schema  of 
time-series  or  number  (corresponding  to  Quantity) 
gives  the  Axiom  of  Intuition  ;  the  scheme  of  time- 
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content  (corresponding  to  Quality)  the  Anticipation 
of  Perception.  Likewise  in  the  dynamical  principles, 
the  schema  of  time-order  (corresponding  to  the 
categories  of  substance,  causality,  and  reciprocity) 
give  the  three  Analogies  of  Experience  ;  and  the 
schema  of  time-comprehension  (corresponding  to  the 
categories  of  possibility,  actuality,  and  necessity)  the 
Postulates  of  Empirical  Thought  in  General. 

The  two  mathematical  principles  determine  all 
phenomena  as  extensive  and  intensive  quanta,  and 
therefore  justify  the  a  priori  application  of  mathe¬ 
matics  to  all  experience ;  indeed,  they  carry 
unconditional  necessity,  for  we  cannot  imagine  or 
perceive  anything  without  them.  But  the  remain¬ 
ing  principles  relate,  not  to  the  constitution  of 
objects,  but  “  to  the  existence  of  these  objects  in 
relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  understanding  ”  ; 
and  they  therefore  only  carry  contingent  necessity, 
i.e.  they  are  necessary  only  so  far  as  experience 
brings  them  into  play.  Of  these  latter,  the  three 
Analogies  of  Experience  (the  laws  of  substance, 
causality,  and  reciprocity)  are  the  principles  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  it  is  possible  for  objects  of  experience 
to  be  inter-related  in  that  systematic  unity  which 
is  disclosed  to  us  in  experience  ;  so  that  objects  all 
have  definite  places  in  the  context  of  experience, 
and  action  in  one  part  necessarily  presupposes 
action  in  another  according  to  universal  laws. 
The  Postulates  of  Empirical  Thought  do  not  deter¬ 
mine  objects  or  their  relationships,  but  simply 
express  the  relation  of  objects  of  conception  to  our 
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faculty  of  cognition  ;  in  other  words,  they  explain 
the  use  of  the  terms  possible,  actual,  and  necessary, 
in  that  they  tell  us  the  conditions  any  object  of 
conception  must  comply  with  in  order  to  fall  under 
these  three  categories. 

The  above  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  division 
of  the  principles,  but,  before  going  further,  it  is 
important  to  understand  more  clearly  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  mathematical  and  dynamical 
principles.  When  speaking  of  the  categories  in  the 
Metaphysical  Deduction  Kant,  after  distinguishing 
those  of  Quantity  and  Quality  as  mathematical 
and  those  of  Relation  and  Modality  as  dynamical, 
said  :  the  former  “  relate  to  the  objects  of  perception, 
whether  pure  or  empirical ;  the  latter  to  the 
existence  of  the  objects  in  relation  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  understanding.”  It  must  be  understood 
that  when,  in  this  passage,  Kant  distinguishes 
“  objects  of  perception,  whether  pure  or  empirical  ” 
from  “  the  existence  of  these  objects  in  relation  to 
each  other  ”,  he  has  a  very  distinct  meaning  ;  and, 
as  Caird  shows  in  his  “  Philosophy  of  Kant  ”,  the 
best  way  of  realising  this  will  be  to  grasp  the  great 
difference  between  representing  objects  to  oneself 
in  imagination,  on  the  one  hand,  and  actually 
determining  them  as  existent,  on  the  other.  In  the 
former  case,  i.e.,  in  imagination,  the  only  conditions 
I  have  to  comply  with  are  the  conditions  of  space 
and  time,  and  consistent  with  these  I  can  picture 
all  kinds  of  creations  that  could  never  hold  good 
of  experience  ;  but  in  the  latter,  there  are  other 
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conditions  to  comply  with  in  addition  to  those  of 
space  and  time,  for  the  unity  of  experience  consists 
of  a  system  of  objects  all  in  relation  to  each  other, 
and  to  determine  an  object  as  existing,  i.e.  to 
actually  know  it,  means  to  fix  it  in  necessary 
relations  to  other  objects.  Thus,  whilst  I  can 
easily  imagine  the  most  absurd  creations  provided 
only  they  do  not  fail  to  comply  with  the  general 
conditions  of  space  and  time,  if  I  come  to  try  and 
know  such  ideas  as  existent,  I  shall  find  them  impos¬ 
sibilities.  For  here  I  cannot  take  various  ideas 
and  piece  them  together  quite  arbitrarily,  as  in 
imagination  ;  each  part  of  the  experience  has  to 
be  in  relation  to  other  parts,  or,  otherwise  expressed, 
there  will  be  other  categories  used  besides  those 
of  Quantity  and  Quality,  and  these  categories  will 
necessarily  demand  that  one  portion  of  experience 
should  be  in  relation  to  the  other.  Thus,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  in  question  comes  back  to  this  :  that  I 
can  imagine  what  I  cannot  know,  because  in 
imagination  I  abstract  from  the  context  of  experience, 
being  only  restricted  to  the  categories  of  Quantity 
and  Quality  (or  the  general  conditions  of  space 
and  time)  ;  whereas,  in  determining  objects  as 
existent,  or  in  actual  experience,  I  find  myself  tied 
down  to  other  conditions  additional  to  those  of 
space  and  time.  Here  various  of  the  dynamical 
categories  come  into  operation,  and  before  I  can 
know  any  object  it  must  stand  in  certain  necessary 
relations  to  other  objects,  and  the  freedom  I  had 
in  imagination  is  thus  curtailed. 
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This  distinction  between  the  mathematical  and 
dynamical  principles,  or  between  the  different 
restrictions  imposed  on  imagination  and  on  the 
constitution  of  experience,  is  further  brought  home 
when  Kant  tells  us  the  mathematical  principles 
are  principles  of  “a  synthesis  of  homogeneous 
elements,  which  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  each 
other  ”  ;  whereas  the  dynamical  principles  are 
principles  of  the  “  synthesis  of  heterogeneous 
elements,  which  necessarily  belong  to  each  other.” 
In  other  wrords,  the  mathematical  principles,  as 
principles  of  quantitive  synthesis  do  not  necessarily 
force  me  to  go  on  or  to  stop  at  any  particular 
number  or  degree.  Here  there  is  nothing  to  force 
me  to  combine  the  elements  at  all :  all  required  is 
that  if  I  do  so,  I  must  do  so  in  a  determinate  way. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  synthesis  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  elements  means  that  the  elements  brought 
together  in  synthesis  are  complimentary  to  each 
other,  and  in  the  dynamical  principles  we  are 
therefore  compelled  to  go  on  combining  for  ever 
in  an  attempt  to  reach  an  absolute  whole  of  ex¬ 
perience. 

From  the  above  it  is  clear,  then,  what  Kant 
means  when  he  says  that  mathematical  categories 
"  relate  to  the  objects  of  perception,  whether  pure 
or  empirical  ”  ;  the  dynamical  categories  “  to  the 
existence  of  these  objects  in  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  the  understanding  ”.  In  effect,  he  is  saying  : 
the  only  purpose  of  the  mathematical  categories 
is  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  any 
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object  by  itself,  and  independent  of  other  objects, 
may  be  represented  in  space  and  time  ;  therefore 
so  long  as  you  are  only  using  the  categories  of 
Quantity  and  Quality,  the  question  of  relationship 
of  objects  to  each  other,  or  to  the  understanding, 
does  not  arise.  But  when,  in  addition,  you  come 
to  use  the  dynamical  categories,  you  are  not  only 
held  down  to  the  general  conditions  of  space  and 
time,  but  compelled  to  fix  all  your  objects  in 
necessary  relations  to  each  other  in  one  context 
or  systematic  unity  of  experience.  Here  you  will 
find  that  nothing  can  ever  become  existent,  or  a 
part  of  actual  experience,  unless  it  complies  with 
the  relations  demanded  by  the  context  of  experience 
as  a  whole  ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  the  categories  of 
Modality,  concerned  with  the  relation  of  objects  of 
conception  to  the  faculty  of  cognition,  will  tell  you 
how  far  a  conception  is  possible  or  otherwise  in 
experience  without  your  trying  to  determine  it. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  difference  between  the 
mathematical  and  dynamical  principles.  The  former 
are  necessary  to  the  construction  of  all  experience  ; 
without  them  nothing  can  be  known  or  imagined  ; 
and  as  constitutive  principles  of  all  knowledge,  they 
naturally  carry  absolute  necessity.  But  the  latter 
“  do  not  concern  the  existence  of  objects  but  only 
refer  to  relation  of  existence,  and  avail  to  contribute, 
consequently,  only  regulative  principles.  In  their 
case,  therefore,  there  will  be  no  question  of  either 
axioms  or  anticipations.  But  one  perception  of  sense 
in  a  certain  relation  of  time  to  another  being  given 
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us,  they  (these  propositions)  will  authorize  us  a 
priori  to  say  how,  in  said  modus  of  time,  the  latter 
object  or  perception  is  necessarily  connected  with 
the  former  object  or  perception  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  existence  mutually,  but  not  what, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  extension  or  intension 
(quantity  and  quality)  said  latter  perception 
actually  is.”  These  dynamical  principles,  there¬ 
fore,  only  carry  contingent  necessity,  for  it  is  only 
in  accordance  with  experience  that  they  are  brought 
into  play. 

The  Mathematical  Principles 
Having  grasped  the  general  difference  between 
the  mathematical  and  dynamical  principles,  we  can 
now  proceed  to  deal  with  them  both  more  fully. 
Starting  with  the  mathematical  principles — the 
“  Axiom  of  Intuition  ”  and  the  “  Anticipation  of 
Perception  ” — these  determine  all  phenomena  as 
extensive  and  intensive  quanta,  and  therefore 
justify  the  application  of  mathematics  to  the 
concrete  world.  The  principle  of  the  Axiom  of 
Intuition  is  that  “  all  phenomena  are,  with  reference 
to  their  perception,  extensive  quantities  ”.  And 
this  follows  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  nature 
of  space  and  time.  For  it  has  been  shown  that 
space  and  time  are  necessarily  represented  as 
extensive  quantities,  i.e.,  they  only  exist  by  a 
continuous  synthesis  of  homogeneous  units.  Further, 
it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  only  in  space  and  time 
that  all  objects  and  events  can  have  being  ;  hence 
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it  follows  that  their  manifold  must  be  put  together 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  manifold  of  space  and 
time  are  put  together ;  which  is  to  say,  that  they, 
too,  must  be  extensive  quantities.  Kant  calls  this 
the  “  Axiom  of  Intuition  ”  because  intuition  is  the 
term  he  used  for  the  mode  in  which  everything  is 
given  or  perceived,  and  accordingly  to  say  that 
“  all  phenomena  are  extensive  quantities  ”  is  the 
same  as  saying  “  all  intuitions  are  extensive  quan¬ 
tities  ”,  since  all  objects  must  be  intuited  in  the 
same  way.  From  this  principle  Kant  held  that 
atoms  (entities  not  further  divisible),  about  which 
so  much  was  talked  in  the  physics  of  his  day,  could 
never  be  objects  of  consciousness  ;  for,  if  every¬ 
thing  given  in  consciousness  must  necessarily  be 
extensive,  it  follows  that  it  must  also  be  infinitely 
divisible. 

The  principle  of  the  Anticipation  of  Perception 
is  that  “  in  all  phenomena  the  real,  that  which  is 
the  object  of  sensation,  has  intensive  quantity  ; 
that  is,  has  a  degree  ”.  And  by  this  Kant  means 
that,  though  all  sensation  as  such  is  only  given  a 
posteriori,  yet  by  the  very  nature  of  our  minds 
we  can  lay  it  down  a  priori  that  every  colour, 
weight,  heat,  etc.,  between  it  and  negation,  will 
be  capable  of  lesser  degrees  of  intensity.  Though 
we  cannot  foretell  what  specific  intensity  an  object 
not  yet  perceived  will  have,  when  it  comes  to  be 
perceived,  yet  it  is  possible  to  anticipate  that  it 
must  have  some  or  other  certain  specific  degree 
(of  colour,  weight,  heat,  etc.).  In  other  words,  if 
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we  cannot  anticipate  the  content  of  sensation,  we 
can  anticipate  the  form.  For  whatever  the  object 
of  sensation  may  be,  in  any  case  it  is  perceived  in 
time,  and  whatever  exists  in  time  is  necessarily  a 
quantity.  But  the  quantity  of  sensation  does  not 
consist,  like  that  of  intuition,  in  adding  together 
homogeneous  parts,  otherwise  a  sensation  could 
only  be  represented  in  a  temporal  series  or  as  an 
extensive  quantity.  Sensation  is  clearly  not  an 
extensive  quantity,  a  number  of  parts  beside  one 
another  ;  it  is  an  intensive  quantity,  a  number  of 
parts  bound  together  in  intensive  unity.  This, 
Kant  contends,  is  due  to  a  particular  form  of  a 
priori  synthesis,  namely  the  category  of  Quality, 
which  as  an  essential  to  the  constitution  of  know¬ 
ledge,  necessarily  prescribes  its  form  to  all  experience. 
Thus,  by  the  very  nature  of  mind  we  can  anticipate 
all  sensation  given  in  perception  to  this  extent ;  we 
can  say  that,  whatever  sensation  be  given,  it  will 
have  intensive  quality  or  degree ;  that  every 
sensation,  between  it  and  negation,  will  always  be 
capable  of  lesser  degrees  of  intensity.  Incidentally, 
it  follows  from  this  principle  that  a  vacuum  can 
never  be  an  object  of  sensation  ;  and  empty  space 
and  empty  time  not  being  possible  objects  of 
experience,  Kant  contended  that  it  was  impossible 
to  use  them  (as  was  often  done  in  his  day)  for 
explanations  in  physics. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  both  the 
Axiom  of  Intuition  and  the  Anticipation  of  Percep¬ 
tion  relate  to  the  determination  of  quantity  as 
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regards  all  objects  of  possible  experience,  and  as 
all  determination  of  quantity  is  mathematical,  these 
fundamental  principles  explain  the  application  of 
mathematics  to  experience.  In  other  words,  both 
principles  are  based  on  number  ;  in  the  one  case 
it  is  a  number  of  parts  outside  one  another,  in  the 
other  a  number  of  successive  gradations  of  sensation  ; 
and  in  this  way  the  factors  of  extensity  and  intensity 
both  permit  of  mathematical  determination. 

The  Dynamical  Principles 
Proceeding  to  the  dynamical  principles,  we  must 
recall  what  was  said  respecting  the  different  re¬ 
strictions  imposed  respectively  on  imagination  and 
the  determination  of  actual  knowledge,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  nature  of  the  mathematical  and  dyna¬ 
mical  categories.  In  the  former  case  it  was  shown 
that  we  could  abstract  from  experience  and  re¬ 
present  objects  independent  of  the  context  of 
experience  as  a  whole,  but  that  in  the  latter  case 
every  object  and  event  had  to  take  its  place  in 
necessary  relations  to  other  objects  and  events,  so 
that  our  experience  was  a  systematic  unity  in  which 
objects  and  events  were  all  related  to  each  other 
as  parts  of  one  space  and  parts  of  one  time.  Now 
on  what  does  this  systematic  unity  of  objects  and 
events  depend  ?  Kant  answers  that  it  depends  on 
the  dynamical  principles  we  are  now  considering. 
It  arises  from  the  application  of  the  three  schema¬ 
tised  categories  of  substance,  causality,  and  recipro¬ 
city,  which  indirectly  determine  experience.  These 
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categories,  whose  schema  may  be  summarised  as 
representing  time-order,  give  rise  to  three  principles, 
or  Analogies  of  Experience,  as  Kant  calls  them, 
fixing  a  priori  the  dynamical  relations  in  our  context 
of  experience  and  carrying  contingent  necessity. 
First,  the  category  of  substance,  which  when 
schematised  becomes  that  which  remains  permanent 
throughout  all  change  or  persistence  of  the  real  in 
time,  gives  rise  to  the  principle  of  the  permanence 
of  substance — “  in  all  changes  of  phenomena  the 
substance  is  permanent,  and  its  quantum  is  neither 
increased  nor  diminished  in  nature.”  Second,  the 
category  of  causality,  which  when  schematised 
becomes  invariable  sequence  or  regular  succession 
in  time,  gives  rise  to  the  principle  of  causality — 
"  all  changes  take  place  according  to  the  law  of  con¬ 
nection  between  cause  and  effect.”  And,  thirdly,  the 
category  of  Reciprocity,  which  when  schematised 
becomes  invariable  coexistence,  or  “  the  simul¬ 
taneous  existence  of  the  qualifications  of  the  one 
substance  with  those  of  the  other,  according  to  a 
universal  rule  ”,  gives  rise  to  the  principle  of  co¬ 
existence — "  all  substances,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
perceived  as  coexistent  in  space,  are  always  affecting 
each  other  reciprocally  ”.  These  three  Analogies  of 
Experience  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
Kantian  philosophy  ;  for  it  is  in  these  principles 
and  their  proof  that  Kant  gives  his  final  and  long 
worked  out  answer  to  Hume’s  denial  of  the  necessary 
relationship  of  cause  and  effect,  which  had  been 
greatly  the  cause  of  his  entering  upon  the  critical 
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enquiry.  Hume,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  main¬ 
tained  that  the  principle  of  causality  is  nothing 
more  than  a  subjective  habit  of  mind,  due  to 
repeated  experience  of  identical  sequences.  He  had 
stated  that  all  we  really  observe  in  contemplating 
nature  is  succession  and  change  ;  that,  as  far  as 
the  objects  observed  are  concerned,  there  was  in 
fact  no  difference  between  observed  succession  and 
causation ;  and  he  had  contended  that  the  so 
thought  necessary  connection  which  the  mind  forms 
of  changes  in  the  external  world  is  nothing  more 
than  a  habit  our  minds  have  formed  from  custom, 
due  to  continually  seeing  the  same  succession.  Now 
Kant,  in  answering  this  scepticism  of  Hume, 
universalised  the  problem.  By  asking  How  is 
consciousness  of  a  world  of  objects  all  related  as 
parts  of  one  space  and  one  time  possible  ?  he 
extended  it  not  only  to  the  principle  of  causality, 
but  also  to  the  principles  of  substance  and  recipro¬ 
city  ;  and  the  answer  he  arrived  at  is  that  it  is  only 
possible  by  reason  of  these  principles  being  a  priori 
conditions  of  consciousness.  The  principle  of 
causality  cannot  have  come  from  experience,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  necessary  to  experience  ;  consciousness 
of  succession  does  not  lead  to  causality,  because 
without  the  principle  of  causality  there  could  be 
no  consciousness  of  succession.  And  likewise  with 
the  principles  of  substance  and  reciprocity.  Re¬ 
peated  experience  of  the  same  perception  or  object 
cannot  explain  the  conviction  that  there  is  in  objects 
something,  which,  throughout  all  change,  remains 
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identical  with  itself  and  can  neither  increase  nor 
diminish,  because  consciousness  that  an  object  or 
perception  is  the  same  in  its  recurrent  appearance 
is  only  made  possible  by  the  principle  of  substance  ; 
and  in  the  same  way,  repeated  coexistence  of  objects 
in  one  space  cannot  have  implanted  in  us  the  belief 
that  they  are  reciprocally  necessary  to  each  other, 
since  without  the  principle  of  reciprocity  existed 
a  priori  in  the  mind,  objects  could  never  be  deter¬ 
mined  as  coexistent  in  one  space.  In  short,  Kant 
contends  that  the  three  principles  of  substance, 
causality,  and  reciprocity  cannot  have  come  from 
experience  because  they  themselves  are  instru¬ 
mental  in  constituting  experience  ;  and  he  proves 
all  three,  on  the  transcendental  method,  by  showing 
that  there  could  be  no  systematic  unity  of  ex¬ 
perience,  no  consciousness  of  a  world  of  objects  and 
events  all  related  as  parts  of  one  space  and  one 
time,  without  these  principles  were  a  priori  condi¬ 
tions  of  consciousness. 

In  giving  a  short  explanation  of  Kant’s  proof  of 
these  three  principles,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  epitome  of  the  same  given  in  Caird's 
“  Philosophy  of  Kant  ”.  First,  as  to  substance, 
Caird  says  : — “  Experience  is  a  knowledge  of  objects, 
all  whose  successive  phases  are  connected  together 
as  events  in  one  time.  If  this  unity  of  time,  as  that 
in  which  all  changes  occur,  were  not  presupposed, 
there  could  be  no  idea  of  change  at  all.  A  con¬ 
sciousness  of  time,  as  something  not  itself  changing, 
is  the  necessary  correlate  of  a  consciousness  of 
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change  or  succession  in  time.  But  time  in  itself 
cannot  be  an  object  of  perception  ;  nor  is  it  a 
general  idea  given  along  with  each  perception  ;  for 
then  we  should  be  able  to  date  a  perception  in 
reference  to  absolute  time,  and  that  without  relating 
it  to  any  other  perceptions.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  only  as  we  connect  a  perception  with  other 
perceptions,  that  we  can  represent  it  as  in  time  at 
all.  Time,  in  other  words,  is  a  mere  form  given  to 
the  relations  of  perceptions,  which  presupposes  that 
they  are  otherwise  related.  We  can  connect  events 
as  in  time,  only  in  so  far  as  we  relate  them  to  each 
other  in  the  same  way  that  the  moments  of  time 
are  related,  and  there  must,  therefore,  be  some 
determination  given  to  objects  as  in  time,  which 
corresponds  with  unity  or  self-identity  of  time 
itself.  As  all  times  are  in  one  time,  so  all  changes 
must  be  in  one  permanent  object.  The  conception 
of  the  permanence  of  the  objects  is  implied  in  all 
determination  of  its  changes.  ‘  Change  involves, 
that  one  mode  of  existence  follows  another  mode 
of  existence  in  an  object  recognised  as  the  same. 
Therefore  a  thing  which  changes,  changes  only  in 
its  states  or  accidents,  not  in  its  substance  ;  and, 
to  use  an  expression  only  apparently  paradoxical, 
only  the  permanent  changes,  while  that  which  has 
nothing  abiding  in  it  cannot  suffer  change.’  An 
experience  of  absolute  annihilation  or  creation — of 
an  object  coming  into  existence  from  nothing,  or 
an  object  ceasing  to  be — is  impossible  ;  for  it  would 
be  an  experience  of  two  events,  so  absolutely 
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separated  from  each  other,  that  they  could  not 
even  be  referred  to  one  time  ;  in  other  words,  they 
could  not  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  one  world 
of  experience.  And  as  it  is  on  the  synthesis  of 
phenomena  that  the  consciousness  of  the  identity 
of  self  depends,  there  could  not  be  one  consciousness 
of  self  in  a  being  that  had  two  such  experiences. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  assert  that  the  creation  or 
annihilation  of  substance  is  an  impossibility ,  but 
we  must  assert  that  it  is  an  impossible  experience. 
It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  explain  the  idea  of  sub¬ 
stance  as  a  result  of  the  empirical  consciousness 
of  the  similarity  of  successive  or  recurrent  percep¬ 
tions  ;  for  the  consciousness  of  such  recurrence  or 
continuity  of  perception  already  involves  that  these 
perceptions  are  determined  in  relation  to  a  per¬ 
manent  identity.” 

Next,  going  on  to  Kant’s  contention  that  the 
a  priori  nature  of  causality  can  be  proved  by  showing 
that  any  judgment  of  sequence  presupposes  the 
judgment  of  causality,  Caird  proceeds  : —  “  Time  is 
a  mere  form  of  the  relation  of  things,  and  cannot 
be  perceived  by  itself.  Only  when  we  have  con¬ 
nected  events  with  each  other,  can  we  think  of  them 
as  in  time.  And  this  connexion  must  be  such  that 
the  different  elements  of  the  manifold  of  the  events 
are  determined  in  relation  to  each  other  in  the 
same  way  as  the  different  moments  in  time  are 
determined  in  relation  to  each  other.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  the  moments  of  time  are  so  determined 
in  relation  to  each  other,  that  we  can  only  put  them 
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into  one  order,  i.e.,  that  we  can  proceed  from  the 
previous  to  the  subsequent  moment,  but  not  vice 
versa.  Now,  if  objects  or  events  cannot  be  dated 
in  relation  to  time,  but  only  in  relation  to  each 
other,  it  follows  that  they  cannot  be  represented 
as  in  time  at  all,  unless  their  manifold  is  combined 
in  a  synthesis  which  has  an  irreversible  order  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  unless  they  are  so  related  according 
to  a  universal  rule,  that  when  one  thing  is  posited, 
something  else  must  necessarily  be  posited  in  con¬ 
sequence.  In  every  representation  of  events  as  in 
time,  this  presupposition  is  implied  ;  and  the  denial 
of  causality  necessarily  involves  the  denial  of  all 
succession  in  time.” 

The  same  argument  applies  to  coexistence  in 
space,  and  the  principle  of  reciprocity.  “  We 
cannot,”  says  Caird,  “  represent  objects  as  co¬ 
existing,  by  a  direct  reference  of  them  to  space  ; 
for  space  is  not  perceived  by  itself,  and  objects 
are  perceived  as  in  space  only  when  they  are  related 
to  each  other,  as  the  parts  of  space  are  related. 
The  relation  of  spaces  must  therefore  be  perceived 
in  objects,  if  these  objects  are  to  be  perceived  as 
in  space.  But  the  parts  of  space  are  necessarily 
represented  as  reciprocally  determining  each  other. 
Hence,  only  in  so  far  as  phenomena  are  represented 
as  reciprocally  determining  each  other,  can  they 
be  referred  to  objects  in  space.  The  same  necessity, 
therefore,  with  which  each  space  is  represented  as 
determined  by  all  other  spaces,  must  be  found  in 
the  relations  of  objects,  for  only  as  it  is  found  in 
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the  relations  of  objects,  can  it  be  found  in  the 
relations  of  the  spaces  which  they  occupy.” 

The  Postulates  of  Empirical  Thought 

Dealing,  finally,  with  the  Postulates  of  Empirical 
Thought,  these  are  of  less  importance  than  the 
other  classes  of  synthetical  principles.  They  do 
not  in  the  least  constitute  experience,  in  the  sense 
of  determining  objects  or  their  relationships,  but 
simply  express  the  relation  of  objects  of  conception 
to  our  faculty  of  cognition  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
explain  the  use  of  the  terms  possible,  actual  and 
necessary,  in  that  they  lay  down  the  conditions 
any  object  of  conception  must  comply  with  in 
order  to  fall  within  these  categories.  Thus,  we 
can  say  : — (i)  “  That  is  possible  which  agrees  with 
the  formal  conditions  of  experience  (both  of  per¬ 
ception  and  conception)  ”  ;  (2)  “  That  is  actual, 

which  is  connected  with  the  material  conditions  of 
experience  ”  ;  and  (3)  “  That  is  necessary  (or  exists 
necessarily),  the  connection  of  which  with  actuality 
is  determined  in  accordance  with  the  universal 
conditions  of  experience  ”. 

We  will  deal  with  each  of  these  separately.  As 
far  as  the  first  postulate  is  concerned,  it  is  clear 
that  any  conception  that  agrees  with  the  conditions 
of  perception  and  conception  must  be  possible  ; 
for  these  are  the  conditions  of  all  experience,  and 
any  conception  complying  with  them  has  nothing 
to  prevent  it  being  a  possible  experience,  however 
lacking  the  evidence  as  to  its  actual  existence.  But, 
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on  the  other  hand,  before  we  can  say  that  anything 
is  actual  or  real  it  must  (as  the  second  postulate 
lays  down)  be  connected  with  the  material  con¬ 
ditions  of  experience  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must 
either  have  sensible  perception  of  it,  or,  at  least, 
know  that  it  is  connected,  according  to  the  Analogies 
of  Experience,  with  something  else  already  sensibly 
perceived.  Thus,  though,  as  far  as  this  latter 
point  is  concerned,  we  may  have  no  sensible  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  certain  thing,  because,  say,  our  senses 
are  not  capable  of  being  so  adjusted  as  to  perceive 
it,  yet  we  can  say  it  must  exist  if  it  follows,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Analogies,  from  something  we  have 
perceived  ;  but  in  all  cases  the  sensible  perception 
of  something  from  which  to  form  the  inference 
must  be  first  given,  and  in  no  case  can  we  speak 
of  the  actuality  of  the  thing  otherwise.  The  third 
postulate — “That  is  necessary  (or  exists  necessarily), 
the  connection  of  which  with  actuality  is  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  universal  conditions  of 
experience  ” — is  really  only  a  repetition  of  the 
inference  of  actuality  that  can  be  formed  under 
the  second  postulate ;  namely,  that,  given  sensible 
perception  of  a  certain  thing,  we  can,  in  accordance 
with  the  Analogies  of  Experience,  necessarily  infer 
the  existence  of  another.  The  postulate  lays  down 
the  rule  that  only  that  which  follows,  in  accordance 
with  the  Analogies  of  Experience,  from  something 
already  perceived  can  exist  necessarily.  Hence 
that  nothing  can  be  known  to  exist  purely  a  priori, 
but  that  the  highest  necessity  that  can  ever  be 
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found  is  only  that  a  thing  can  be  known  relatively 
a  priori ;  or,  as  Kant  expresses  it,  “  necessity  of 
existence  can  be  cognised,  never  from  notions,  but 
only  from  the  connexion,  according  to  general 
laws  of  experience,  with  that  which  has  already 
been  perceived.” 

This,  then,  concludes  the  metaphysical  principles 
of  science.  The  first  two  principles  determine 
things  as  quantities,  and  are  therefore  mathematical ; 
the  remainder  determine  the  existence  of  things — 
the  Analogies  of  Experience  in  relation  to  each 
other,  the  Postulates  of  Empirical  Thought  in 
relation  to  our  faculty  of  knowledge — and  are 
therefore  dynamical.  Under  these  four  headings, 
it  may  be  said  that  Kant  is  simply  marking  off 
the  boundaries  of  human  experience  and  answering 
one  of  his  initial  questions  :  How  is  physical  science 
possible  ?  He  is  simply  telling  us  how  mind  pre¬ 
scribes  its  forms  to  nature  or  the  world  as  we  know 
it,  and  how  it  is  that  nature  therefore  consists  of 
necessary  and  universal  principles.  The  principles 
he  has  laid  down  are  assumed  in  the  science  of 
applied  mathematics  and  in  dynamical  science. 
The  application  of  pure  geometry  to  the  world 
of  experience  assumes  that  all  phenomena  are 
extensive  quantities,  and  physics  assumes  that 
intensive  magnitude  can  be  given  to  the  qualities 
of  objects.  Similarly,  in  all  scientific  determination 
of  change  the  three  Analogies  of  Experience  are 
assumed  :  the  permanence  of  mass,  the  necessary 
connection  of  things  in  time,  and  the  reciprocal 
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interdependence  of  things  existing  at  the  same 
time.  Since  these  principles  are  never  proved  by 
science,  but  always  taken  for  granted  in  all  scientific 
investigation,  the  metaphysician  naturally  asks, 

“  On  what  does  their  validity  rest  ?  ”  Kant  is 
simply  telling  us  that  their  validity  rests  on  our 
a  priori  forms  of  consciousness,  that  mind  pre¬ 
scribes  its  forms  to  nature,  and  that  as  modes  of 
the  necessary  connection  of  phenomena  the  principles 
must  always  hold  good  of  our  world  of  experience 
because  we  ourselves  create  that  world  out  of  the 
unknowable  world  of  things  in  themselves. 

This  being  so,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  say 
that  Hume  and  the  Empiricists  were  wrong  in 
denying  validity  to  knowledge.  Since  mind  pre¬ 
scribes  its  forms  to  nature,  we  know  a  priori  the 
universal  forms  of  nature.  We  can  say  with 
apodeictic  certainty  that  the  phenomenal  or  per¬ 
ceived  world  will  always  be  connected  in  certain 
intelligible  ways,  that  our  experience  will  always 
be  of  spatial  and  temporal  things  in  fixed  order, 
of  things  necessarily  related  as  substance  and 
accident,  cause  and  effect,  and  as  reciprocally 
influencing  one  another  ;  for  this  is  the  necessary 
element  in  phenomena  supplied  by  the  mind.  But 
the  content  of  phenomena,  what  particular  sensa¬ 
tions,  colours,  sounds,  weights  and  so  forth  will 
be  given,  we  cannot  predicate  a  priori ;  for  this 
we  have  naturally  to  go  to  experience,  to  the  matter 
of  knowledge.  All  we  can  say  a  priori  is  that, 
whatever  the  given  matter  may  be,  the  mind  will 
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organise  and  arrange  it  according  to  its  a  priori 
rules,  and  that  these  rules  as  modes  of  connection 
of  phenomena  will  therefore  carry  necessity  and 
universality  throughout  the  whole  of  nature  or  the 
world  when  known. 

Conclusions  of  the  Analytic 

The  Division  of  the  World  into  Noumena  and 

Phenomena 

In  the  opening  chapter  it  was  explained  how 
Kant’s  object  was  to  limit  the  scepticism  of  Hume, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  “  dogmatic  ”  metaphysics 
of  the  Wolff-Leibniz  school,  on  the  other ;  and 
having  now  completed  the  positive  side  of  his 
theory  of  knowledge,  we  are  in  a  position  to  see 
how  far  he  succeeded  in  this,  and  to  understand 
how  the  new  theory  of  knowledge,  though  by  no 
means  a  compromise  of  two  old  theories,  yet 
retained  the  best  features  of  both.  First,  as  far 
as  Hume’s  scepticism  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that 
on  Kantian  principles  the  Scottish  philosopher  was 
wrong  in  denying  validity  to  knowledge  of  matters 
of  fact,  in  the  sense  of  doubting  the  necessity  and 
universality  of  the  main  principles  of  physics. 
Since  mind  prescribes  its  forms  to  nature,  we  know 
a  priori  the  universal  forms  of  nature  ;  and  though 
it  is  true,  as  Hume  insisted,  that  all  knowledge  is 
experience,  and  as  far  as  the  content  or  matter  of 
knowledge  is  concerned  science  is  never  relieved 
of  empirical  observation,  yet  we  can  say  a  priori  that, 
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whatever  matter  may  be  given,  the  mind  will  always 
arrange  it  according  to  its  a  priori  rules,  and  that 
these  rules  as  modes  of  connection  of  phenomena 
will  always  carry  necessity  throughout  the  whole 
of  nature.  Mathematics  carries  necessity  and 
universality  because  all  phenomena  must  fall  within 
the  a  priori  space  and  time  forms,  which  are  con¬ 
ditions  of  all  consciousness  ;  natural  science  carries 
necessity  and  universality  because  its  principles 
rest  on  the  categories,  and  the  categories  prescribe 
their  forms  to  nature.  Assuming  the  validity  of 
Kantian  principles,  we  can  thus  say  with  apodeictic 
certainty  that  the  phenomenal  or  perceived  world 
will  always  be  connected  in  certain  intelligible  ways  ; 
that  our  experience  will  always  be  of  spatial  and 
temporal  things  in  fixed  order,  of  things  necessarily 
related  as  substance  and  accident,  cause  and  effect, 
and  as  reciprocally  influencing  one  another.  In  a 
word,  the  principles  which  the  scientist  assumes 
as  necessary  working  postulates  have  their  validity 
firmly  established  ;  and  in  this  respect  Hume  was 
wrong  and  Wolff  and  Leibniz  were  right.  But 
here  comes  the  fallacy  of  the  latter  school ;  though 
we  have  certain  knowledge  of  these  modes  of 
connection  of  phenomena,  we  must  remember  that 
they  are  entirely  restricted  to  phenomena.  Of  the 
supersensuous,  of  things  and  their  relationships  (if 
there  be  any  such)  outside  the  way  they  affect 
consciousness,  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever  ; 
and  in  this  respect,  in  his  denial  of  all  knowledge  of 
the  supersensuous,  Hume  was  right,  and  Wolff  and 
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Leibniz  were  wrong,  in  that  they  extended  beyond 
experience  notions  only  valid  within  experience. 
Our  knowledge  is  not  of  things  in  themselves,  nor 
is  it  the  knowledge  of  the  relationships  of  things- 
in-themselves ;  it  is  knowledge  of  phenomena, 
knowledge  of  transcendental  objects  as  perceived 
and  connected  by  the  mind,  and  since  such  modes 
of  perception  and  connection  are  entirely  a  priori, 
they  must  on  no  account  be  applied  to  things  in 
themselves. 

This,  in  brief,  describes  Kant’s  position  in  relation 
to  Hume  and  the  Wolff-Leibniz  school,  or,  more 
generally,  in  relation  to  Empiricism,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Rationalism,  on  the  other ;  and  the 
position  is  such  that  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that 
by  many  critics  the  new  philosophy  should  have 
regarded  it  as  a  mere  repetition  of  old  theories. 
On  the  one  side,  it  states  all  knowledge  is  experience 
— a  conviction  held  by  Bacon,  Hume,  Locke,  and 
the  English  Empiricists  ;  on  the  other,  all  knowledge 
is  only  possible  through  a  priori  concepts — a  theory 
insisted  on  by  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibniz. 
Was  it  not  natural  that  adherents  to  these  two 
schools  should  catch  at  one  side  of  this  double 
theory,  the  one  party  holding  Kant  to  be  nothing 
more  than  an  Empiricist  and  the  other  looking 
upon  him  as  just  an  old-fashioned  idealist  ?  And 
again,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  others  who 
escaped  these  errors,  should  yet  have  regarded 
Kant  as  a  mere  reconciler  of  two  old  conflicting 
theories  ?  But  even  from  a  brief  exposition  like 
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the  foregoing  it  will  be  clear  on  what  gross  mis¬ 
understanding  such  criticism  rests.  It  is  true  that 
his  theory  states  all  knowledge  is  experience,  and 
it  is  true  again  that  it  states  all  knowledge  is  possible 
only  by  concepts  not  obtained  from  experience  ;  but 
neither  is  the  complete  truth.  The  complete  truth 
states  that  all  knowledge  is  experience,  but  this 
experience  as  such  is  only  possible  by  pure  concepts. 
Or  turning  the  statement  round,  we  may  say  that, 
though  experience  as  such  is  possible  only  by  pure 
concepts,  yet  these  pure  concepts  make  experience 
possible  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  brought  into 
relation  with  the  manifold  of  sense  ;  and  neither 
of  these  factors  taken  alone  can  possibly  give 
knowledge. 

In  the  Analytic  Kant,  as  we  have  seen,  completed 
his  exposition  of  the  conditions  that  make  know¬ 
ledge  possible  ;  and  having  arrived  at  this  stage, 
it  is  only  natural  that,  before  finishing  this  section, 
the  question  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  should 
pass  into  the  question  of  the  limits  of  knowledge. 
Now  from  what  has  been  said  on  the  first  question, 
it  is  clear  that  our  knowledge  is  only  knowledge 
of  things  as  they  appear  in  perception,  and  since 
the  process  of  perception  completely  transfigures 
them  by  reason  of  its  a  priori  forms  of  sense  and 
understanding,  it  follows  that  sensuous  knowledge 
can  in  no  wise  give  us  knowledge  of  things  in 
themselves.  In  holding  this  opinion  Kant  is  not 
altogether  by  himself ;  many  philosophers,  even 
from  the  time  of  the  ancients,  had  recognised  that 
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sensuous  knowledge  is  far  from  being  knowledge 
of  things  in  themselves.  But  certain  of  these 
philosophers,  though  recognising  that  we  cannot 
know  things  in  themselves  through  sense,  had  yet 
held  that  we  can  think  them  (indeed,  Wolff  and 
Leibniz  had  even  constructed  a  metaphysic  on 
these  lines)  ;  and  to  distinguish  what  was  known 
in  perception  (the  sensuous)  from  what  was  thought 
(the  intelligible)  they  had  called  the  one  phenomena 
and  the  other  noumena.  Kant  is  now  concerned 
with  asking.  How  far  and  in  what  sense  the  con¬ 
ception  of  noumena  is  possible  ?  Whence,  if  at 
all,  can  such  a  conception  arise  ?  In  order  to  answer 
this  question  we  must  again  pass  through  what  we 
have  found  to  be  true  of  knowledge,  and  try  and 
see  if  in  any  stage  of  the  logical  process  of  con¬ 
sciousness  there  is  any  ground  for  the  idea. 

Starting  with  perception,  the  ^Esthetic  showed 
that  the  perception  of  objects  is  only  possible  under 
the  forms  of  space  and  time,  which  belong  to  the 
mind  itself  and  not  to  the  matter  presented  to  the 
mind  ;  and  to  this  the  Analytic  added  the  further 
condition  that  sensations  could  only  be  converted 
into  objects  by  means  of  the  categories,  which  are 
again  a  priori.  Thus,  from  what  has  been  found 
true  here  it  is  clear  that  knowledge  of  noumena,  if 
we  have  it,  certainly  does  not  arise  from  perception. 
But  if  perception  fails  us,  what  of  the  understanding 
with  its  categories  ?  Can  this  give  us  the  idea  of 
noumena  ?  Again,  the  answer  must  be  in  the 
negative,  Apart  from  their  relation  to  sense,  the 
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categories  are  mere  functions  of  unity,  and  in 
themselvss  do  not  enable  us  to  determine  any 
objects  as  such.  Hence  we  are  finally  driven  to 
ask  the  same  question  of  the  unity  of  apperception. 
But  here  again  we  are  disappointed  ;  for  the  unity 
we  have  in  self  consciousness  is  not  knowledge  of 
any  thing,  but  only  the  unity  of  the  manifold  of 
sense  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  the  ego  that 
apprehends  it,  and  even  this  is  only  made  possible 
by  the  application  of  the  categories  to  the  matter 
of  sense. 

Thus,  neither  in  sense,  understanding,  nor  unity 
of  apperception  have  we  any  positive  ground  for 
forming  the  idea  of  noumena.  But  for  all  that  Kant 
urges  that  the  idea  is  not  an  unjustifiable  one  ;  for 
there  are  two  senses  in  which  the  word  noumenon 
can  be  used — a  positive  and  a  negative  sense.  In 
the  positive  sense  a  noumenon  would  be  an  object 
known  non-sensuously,  i.e.,  an  object  given  in 
intellectual  intuition ;  in  the  negative  sense  it 
would  simply  be  the  conception  of  an  object  not 
given  in  sensuous  perception,  or  in  other  words, 
simply  the  thought  that  the  thing  in  itself  is  an 
object  that  can  never  be  given  in  sense.  As  far 
as  the  first  sense  is  concerned,  a  noumenon  is  for 
us  quite  impossible  ;  for  the  human  understanding 
is  discursive,  not  intuitive.  But  a  noumenon  in 
the  negative  or  limiting  sense,  that  is  to  say,  as  a 
concept  that  simply  marks  the  boundaries  of 
sensibility,  is  not  only  quite  permissible,  Kant 
contends,  but  is  forced  on  us  by  the  criticism  of  our 
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powers  of  perception  and  understanding.  By  such 
criticism  we  are  enabled,  indeed  compelled,  to  say 
to  sensibility :  “You  only  apply  to  phenomena  ; 
the  knowledge  you  give  me  is  not  of  things  in 
themselves  but  only  knowledge  of  things  as  they 
appear  under  the  a  priori  space  and  time  perception 
and  after  being  worked  on  by  the  categories,  and 
beyond  that  you  cannot  go.”  And  in  so  limiting 
the  sphere  of  sensibility  we  set  before  ourselves  the 
idea  of  a  thing  in  itself,  which  as  a  transcendental 
object  is  necessary  to  the  explanation  of  knowledge, 
even  though  we  cannot  think  of  it  as  quantity  or 
reality,  or  as  substance  or  any  other  of  the  human 
conceptions.  If  we  call  it  a  noumenon,  it  is  only 
as  the  name  given  an  unknown  X,  which  we  desire 
to  show  cannot  be  represented  sensuously,  and 
which  is  therefore  so  different  from  all  phenomena, 
that  we  cannot  even  say  whether  it  is  within  us 
or  without  us. 

In  Kant’s  own  words,  “  The  conception  of  a 
noumenon,  i.e.,  of  a  thing  which  is  to  be  thought 
not  as  an  object  of  sense,  but  as  a  thing  in  itself 
(the  object  of  understanding  only)  is  not  self¬ 
contradictory  ;  for  we  cannot  say  that  sense  is  the 
only  possible  mode  of  perception.  Nay,  this  con¬ 
ception  is  even  necessary  to  prevent  us  from  extend¬ 
ing  sensuous  perception  to  things  in  themselves, 
and  so  to  limit  the  objective  validity  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  derived  from  sense.  We  give  the  name  of 
noumena  to  all  objects,  just  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  such  knowledge  is  not  all  that  under- 
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standing  can  think.  Yet  in  the  end  we  have  to 
acknowledge,  that  we  cannot  understand  even  the 
possibility  of  such  noumena,  and  that  the  sphere 
of  knowledge  which  we  thus  reserve  beyond  the 
region  of  phenomena,  is  for  us  quite  empty.”  In 
this  way,  “  understanding  limits  the  sensibility 
without  extending  its  own  sphere.  It  warns  us 
not  to  speak  of  things  in  themselves,  but  only  of 
phenomena  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  it  sets  before  itself 
a  thing  in  itself,  but  only  as  a  transcendental  object, 
which  is  the  cause  of  phenomena,  and  not  itself  a 
phenomenon,  and  which,  therefore,  can  be  thought 
neither  as  quantity  nor  as  reality,  nor  as  substance, 
etc.  (because  all  these  conceptions  require  sensuous 
forms,  in  which  alone  they  determine  objects  for 
us).  Of  this  transcendental  object  we  are  unable 
to  say  whether  it  is  in  ourselves  or  out  of  us,  whether 
it  would  be  annihilated  by  our  sensibility,  or  would 
continue  to  exist  even  if  we  no  longer  perceived  it. 
If  we  choose  to  call  it  a  noumenon,  in  order  to  show 
that  we  do  not  represent  it  as  sensuous,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  But,  as  we  cannot  apply  to  it 
any  one  of  the  categories,  the  conception  of  it  is 
for  us  empty  and  meaningless,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  calls  our  attention  to  the  limits  of  our  sensuous 
experience,  by  marking  off  a  vacant  space  which 
we  cannot  fill  up  by  the  aid,  either  of  possible 
experience,  or  of  the  pure  understanding.” 

The  above  really  represents  Kant’s  final  position 
in  relation  to  the  idea  of  noumena,  but,  as  is  well 
known,  much  controversy  has  centred  round  the 
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point,  a  number  of  critics  holding  that  the  idea  of 
the  thing  in  itself  is  not  consistent  with  Kant’s 
theory  of  knowledge.  In  this  book  no  pretence 
will  be  made  to  defend  the  philosopher’s  position 
in  the  controversy.  It  is,  however,  worth  while 
mentioning  that  some  at  least  of  his  critics  have 
based  their  arguments  on  a  most  clumsy  mis¬ 
conception  of  his  meaning.  The  truth  is  that,  after 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Critique, 
Kant  was  so  often  interpreted  as  an  idealist  and 
classed  with  Berkeley,  that  in  the  second  edition  he 
determined  to  make  his  position  clearer,  and  to  the 
Postulates  of  Empirical  Thinking  he  appended  a 
passage  entitled  “  Refutation  of  Idealism,”  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  prove  more  emphatically  the 
existence  of  the  thing  in  itself.  The  section  was 
mainly  directed  against  Descartes  and  Berkeley, 
the  former  of  whom  had  contended  that  internal 
experience  was  immediate  and  therefore  more 
certain  than  external ;  and  in  effect  Kant’s  argu¬ 
ment  amounts  to  this  :  that  we  could  not  annihilate 
the  idea  of  noumena  or  things  in  themselves  or 
hold  that  internal  experience  was  more  real  than 
external,  because  in  truth  internal  experience,  far 
from  being  more  real  than  external,  was  in  fact 
only  made  possible  by  the  latter.  Several  critics 
have  apparently  misinterpreted  this  passage  ;  they 
have  taken  it  to  imply  the  existence  of  external 
things  in  themselves,  and  have  accused  Kant  of 
the  gross  inconsistency  of  trying  to  establish  nou¬ 
mena  in  space.  But  it  is  clear  that  this  was  never 
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the  great  philosopher’s  meaning.  As  he  himself 
says,  his  sole  aim  was  “  to  prove  that  internal 
experience  in  general  is  only  possible  through 
external  experience  in  general  ”  ;  and  his  theory 
is  that  space  (though  only  phenomenal)  being  at 
any  rate  as  real  as  time,  existence  in  both  has 
equal  reality.  We  are  therefore  just  as  much 
compelled  to  assume  objects  in  space  as  we  are 
to  assume  the  ego  in  time,  and  in  fact,  more  so, 
since  the  unity  of  self  consciousness  is  only  the 
correlate  of  the  unity  of  the  manifold  given  in 
sense,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
former  would  exist  independent  of  the  latter.  In 
a  word,  both  outer  and  inner  experience  are  equally 
phenomenal,  and  it  is  thus  just  as  necessary  to 
assume  a  noumenon  or  transcendental  object  in 
the  one  case  as  the  other,  though  our  knowledge 
of  such  noumena  is  in  each  case  nil. 

Thus,  despite  all  criticisms,  Kant  always  held  to 
the  idea  of  noumena.  Indeed,  he  held  that  without 
the  limiting  concept  of  noumena  as  the  ground  of 
phenomena  we  could  not  explain  knowledge  at  all ; 
that,  though  we  could  not  apply  a  single  positive 
human  conception  to  it,  being  unable  even  to 
regard  it  as  permanent  or  to  say  whether  it  was 
within  us  or  without  us,  yet  as  a  negative  concept 
limiting  the  boundary  of  sense  it  was  absolutely 
essential.  Thus,  the  bare  trees  of  the  winter  will 
bring  forth  their  leaves  in  the  spring,  the  living 
body  of  to-day  may  be  dead  to-morrow,  and  in 
each  case  the  phenomenon  has  changed,  and  science 
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will  endeavour  to  give  us  the  empirical  causes  of 
such  change.  But  what  the  noumenon  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  phenomenon  is  or  has  done  we  cannot 
say,  for  not  a  single  form  of  our  consciousness  can 
be  applied  to  it.  Similarly  my  knowledge  of  myself, 
my  own  internal  states,  is  not  knowledge  of  myself 
as  I  am  in  myself  :  it  is  simply  phenomenal  know¬ 
ledge,  knowledge  of  how  I  appear  to  myself  after 
passing  through  the  glass  of  consciousness  ;  and 
though  with  internal  knowledge,  as  with  external 
knowledge,  we  are  compelled  to  assume  a  noumenon 
or  transcendental  object,  yet  in  the  former  case  as 
in  the  latter  we  can  say  nothing  about  it.  It  thus 
follows  from  this  theory  that  the  real  nature  of 
the  soul  as  of  objects  is  quite  unknowable,  and, 
as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  deal  with  Rational 
Psychology,  Kant,  whilst  repudiating  all  theo¬ 
retical  proofs  of  immortality,  by  the  nature  of  his 
theory  of  knowledge,  is  logically  compelled  to  leave 
the  question  open,  contenting  himself  by  simply 
rejecting  all  logical  or  purely  intellectual  arguments 
either  for  or  against. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL  DIALECTIC,  OR 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  PURE  IDEAS 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  IDEAS  OF  PURE  REASON 

Rational  Psychology  and  its  Paralogisms 

IN  the  last  chapter  we  completed  the  positive 
side  of  Kant’s  work,  showing  how  in  his 
answers  to  the  two  questions,  How  is  pure 
mathematics  possible  ?  and  How  is  pure  science 
of  Nature  possible  ?  he  supported  the  absolute 
validity  of  the  principles  of  science.  We  have 
now  to  turn  to  the  more  negative  part  of  the 
Critique,  and  to  examine  his  answer  to  the  third 
question,  How  is  metaphysics  possible  ? — if  not  as 
a  science,  at  least  as  a  natural  disposition  of  the 
mind. 

Now  from  what  was  said  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  chapter,  when  we  dealt  with  Kant’s  division 
of  the  world  in  Phenomena  and  Noumena,  it  is 
clear  that  the  only  answer  to  the  question  is  that 
metaphysics  as  a  science  is  most  certainly  not 
possible.  All  our  knowledge  is  of  phenomena  only, 
and  though  there  must  be  noumena  “  behind  ” 
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phenomena  as  its  grounds,  we  can  know  nothing 
of  it,  for  not  a  single  conception  of  our  minds  can 
be  applied  to  it.  Accordingly,  as  the  problems 
of  metaphysics — God,  freedom,  and  immortality, 
as  Kant  conceived  them  to  be — relate  entirely  to 
noumena  and  not  phenomena,  our  knowledge  of 
such  matters  would  appear  to  be  nil,  being  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  phenomenal  side  of  the  boundary, 
so  to  speak. 

But  whatever  be  the  case  against  metaphysics 
as  a  science,  if  there  is  one  thing  clearer  than 
another  it  is  that  throughout  the  ages  the  mind 
of  man  has  never  been  content  to  rest  within  the 
bounds  of  experience.  It  persists  in  passing  into 
a  higher  region,  a  region,  Kant  contends,  which, 
if  it  cannot  know,  it  will  endeavour  to  create  for 
itself,  by  forming  ideas  of  the  unconditioned,  and 
then  reasoning  about  these  as  though  they  were 
objects  of  experience.  Metaphysics,  in  a  word,  is  a 
natural  and  ineradicable  disposition  of  the  human 
mind.  After  a  Critical  enquiry  into  the  powers 
of  reason,  we  may  come  to  know  its  limits  much 
as  we  come  to  know  that  the  earth  is  going  round 
the  sun  and  not  vice  versa  ;  but  we  can  never 
actually  rid  ourselves  of  the  illusions  it  gives  rise 
to,  any  more  than  we  can  cease  to  talk  of  the  sun 
rising  when  scientifically  we  know  much  better. 
We  have  to  understand,  then,  why  it  is  that  mind 
ever  seeks  to  pass  beyond  experience — why  it  not 
only  constitutes  experience  according  to  certain 
laws,  but  continually  seeks  to  bring  the  conditioned 
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under  higher  and  higher  conditions,  until  finally  it 
imagines  it  has  reached  the  condition  which  is 
itself  unconditioned. 

The  matter  is  dealt  with  in  the  third  division 
of  the  Critique,  called  the  Transcendental  Dialectic  ; 
and  just  as  the  two  previous  divisions  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  question,  How  is  experience 
possible  ?  so  this  one  deals  with  the  question,  How 
is  dogmatic  metaphysics  possible  ?  how  is  the  mind 
constituted  that  it  not  only  constitutes  experience, 
but  seeks  to  pass  beyond  it  ?  We  are  here  con¬ 
cerned  with  Pure  Reason,  or  a  faculty  of  Ideas,  as 
opposed  to  Pure  Perception  and  Pure  Conception, 
whose  analysis  comprised  the  first  two  divisions 
of  the  Critique,  and  Kant  draws  a  sharp  distinction 
between  these  different  faculties.  Perception  and 
Conception  are  entirely  concerned  with  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  experience  out  of  the  unknowable 
things-in-themselves,  but,  says  Kant,  if  our  minds 
consisted  of  sensibility  and  understanding  only,  we 
should  be  without  any  impulse  to  pass  beyond 
what  is  given  in  phenomena  as  in  fact  we  do.  For 
this  a  further  faculty  is  needed,  namely  Reason  ; 
and  Kant  is  now  concerned  with  investigating  the 
nature  of  this  faculty,  showing  it  to  be  the  basis  of 
our  forming  Ideas  of  the  unconditioned,  and  decid¬ 
ing,  finally,  whether  these  Ideas,  unavoidable  and 
necessary  as  problems  to  be  solved,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  giving  knowledge  of  objects  correspond¬ 
ing  to  them,  or,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  regulative 
ideas  necessary  for  giving  systematic  unity  to  our 
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knowledge  and  experience  but  incapable  of  ex¬ 
tending  knowledge  beyond  experience.  As  we  shall 
see,  Kant  decides  such  Ideas  are  only  valid  in  the 
latter  sense.  Though  Reason  by  its  very  nature 
must  form  Ideas  of  the  unconditioned,  which  are 
therefore  quite  valid  as  problems  to  be  solved  (and 
in  a  sense  presupposed  in  all  our  knowledge  and 
experience),  he  shows  that  their  real  purpose  is  to 
aid  us  in  the  investigation  and  arrangement  of  our 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  denies  to  them  any 
value  as  giving  knowledge  of  the  metaphysical 
objects  they  promise.  On  the  contrary,  he  shows 
that  when,  by  the  aid  of  the  Idea  of  the  uncondi¬ 
tioned,  we  try  to  extend  our  knowledge  beyond 
experience  and  regard  these  ideas  as  constitutive 
of  real  objects,  or  as  giving  knowledge  of  the  Nature 
of  the  Soul,  the  Totality  of  the  Universe,  or  the 
Being  of  All  Beings,  we  are  always  engaging  in 
some  form  of  sophistical  reasoning.  The  whole 
process  is  Dialectical  or  a  logic  of  false  show,  and 
in  Transcendental  Dialectic  Kant  is  engaged  in 
exposing  its  errors,  showing  that,  though  the  Ideas 
are  valid  as  problems  to  be  solved  and  produce  an 
irresistible  illusion  of  having  extended  our  know¬ 
ledge,  they  are  really  Ideas  and  nothing  more,  and 
by  no  possible  means  can  our  knowledge  come  up 
to  them. 

First,  however,  we  must  understand  Kant’s 
theory  of  the  nature  of  Reason.  Here  Kant  again 
takes  his  guide  from  ordinary  Logic.  Just  as  in 
the  Analytic  he  found  the  key  to  the  Categories 
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and  the  Principles  of  the  Understanding  in  those 
parts  of  formal  logic  dealing  respectively  with 
apprehension  and  judgment,  so  he  now  seeks  the 
solution  of  his  problem  in  that  part  of  ordinary 
logic  known  as  the  syllogisms  of  Reason.  These 
refer  to  the  process  of  judging  in  accordance  with 
rules,  or  the  connecting  of  two  judgments  so  as 
to  obtain  a  third  from  them  by  necessary  con¬ 
sequence,  and  are  called  syllogisms  of  reason  in 
opposition  to  the  syllogisms  of  the  understanding^ 
which  draw  one  judgment  from  another  immediately, 
(without  intervention  of  a  third  judgment)  ;  and 
Kant  now  takes  the  difference  between  these  two 
as  means  of  distinguishing  the  two  faculties  of 
Understanding  and  Reason.  Commenting  on  the 
two  classes  of  syllogisms,  Kant  says  :  “In  every 
reasoning  or  syllogism,  there  is  a  fundamental 
proposition,  afterwards  a  second  drawn  from  it, 
and  finally  the  conclusion,  which  connects  the 
truth  in  the  first  with  the  truth  in  the  second — 
and  that  infallibly.  If  the  judgment  concluded  is 
so  contained  in  the  first  proposition  that  it  can  be 
deduced  from  it  without  the  mediation  of  a  third 
notion,  the  conclusion  is  called  immediate  :  I  prefer 
the  term  conclusion  of  the  understanding.  But  if, 
in  addition  to  the  fundamental  cognition,  a  second 
judgment  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
conclusion,  it  is  called  a  conclusion  of  the  reason. 
In  the  proposition,  All  men  are  mortal,  are  con¬ 
tained  the  propositions,  Some  men  are  mortal, 
Nothing  that  is  not  mortal  is  man,  and  these  are 
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therefore  immediate  conclusions  from  the  first. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proposition,  All  the  learned 
are  mortal,  is  not  contained  in  the  main  proposition 
(for  the  conception  of  a  learned  man  does  not 
occur  in  it),  and  it  can  be  deduced  from  the  main 
proposition  only  by  means  of  a  mediating  judgment. 
In  every  syllogism  I  first  cogitate  a  rule  (the  major) 
by  means  of  the  understanding.  In  the  next  place 
I  subsume  a  cognition  under  the  condition  of  the 
rule  (and  this  is  the  minor)  by  means  of  the  judgment. 
And  finally  I  determine  my  cognition  by  means  of 
the  predicate  of  the  rule  (this  is  the  conclusion), 
consequently,  I  determine  it  a  priori  by  means  of 
reason.  The  relations,  therefore,  which  the  major 
proposition,  as  the  rule,  represents  between  a 
cognition  and  its  condition,  constitute  the  different 
kinds  of  syllogisms.  These  are  just  threefold— 
analogously  with  all  judgments,  in  so  far  as  they 
differ  in  the  mode  of  expressing  the  relation  of  a 
cognition  in  the  understanding — namely,  cate¬ 
gorical,  hypothetical  and  disjunctive.*  When,  as 
often  happens,  the  conclusion  is  a  judgment  which 
may  follow  from  other  given  judgments,  through 
which  a  perfectly  different  object  is  cogitated,  I 
endeavour  to  discover  in  the  understanding  whether 
the  assertion  in  this  conclusion  does  not  stand 

*  Examples  of  these  three  forms  of  syllogism  : — 

(1)  Categorical,  e.g.,  All  things  green  are  coloured  ;  this  object 

is  green  ;  therefore,  it  is  coloured. 

(2)  Hypothetical :  If  a  tiring  is  green,  it  is  coloured  ;  this 

object  is  green  ;  therefore,  it  is  coloured. 

(3)  Disjunctive  :  A  thing  is  not  both  green  and  yellow  ;  this 

thing  is  green  ;  therefore,  it  is  not  yellow. 
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under  certain  conditions  according  to  a  general 
rule.  If  I  find  such  a  condition,  and  if  the  object 
mentioned  in  the  conclusion  can  be  subsumed 
under  the  given  condition,  then  this  conclusion 
follows  from  a  rule  which  is  also  valid  for  other 
objects  of  cognition.  From  this  we  see  that  Reason 
endeavours  to  subject  the  great  variety  of  the 
cognitions  of  the  understanding  to  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  principles  (general  conditions), 
and  thus  to  produce  in  it  the  highest  unity.” 

Thus,  Kant  concludes  that  the  endeavour  of 
Reason  is  always  to  find  a  principle  to  explain  the 
combination  of  our  thought,  and  it  can  never  be 
satisfied  until  it  has  found  a  first  principle.  Reason 
must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  faculty  of 
principles,  or  rather  the  faculty  that  gives  unity 
to  knowledge  by  means  of  principles.  Just  as  the 
function  of  the  understanding  is  to  combine 
the  manifold  of  sense  by  means  of  its  rules,  so  the 
function  of  Reason  is  to  combine  the  rules  of  the 
understanding  by  bringing  them  under  principles. 
It  sets  before  the  understanding  an  ideal  of  com¬ 
pleteness  and  unity,  which  the  understanding  by 
itself  could  never  possibly  furnish  ;  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  understanding  only  determines  phenomena 
in  relation  to  each  other — it  is  entirely  knowledge 
of  conditioned  experience — and  if,  therefore,  Reason 
seeks,  as  it  does,  to  complete  the  series  of  conditions, 
it  follows  that  it  must  be  quite  an  additional 
faculty.  Reason,  it  is  true,  does  not  prescribe  any 
law  to  objects  in  the  sense  of  containing  any  ground 
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of  the  possibility  of  cognising  or  determining  them 
as  such  ;  but  it  constitutes  a  subjective  law  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  content  of  the  understand¬ 
ing,  and  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  transcendent 
synthesis,  in  that,  though  it  is  never  found  in 
phenomena  or  realised  in  sensuous  experience,  it 
is  yet  the  mediate  means  by  which  we  give  sys¬ 
tematic  unity  to  phenomena  by  reducing  the 
conceptions  of  the  understanding  to  the  smallest 
possible  number. 

Now  this  aim  of  unity  and  universality  to  which 
Reason  points  is  nothing  less  than  the  unconditioned. 
For  Reason  has  as  its  object  the  absolute  totality 
in  the  synthesis  of  conditions  ;  by  its  very  nature 
it  ascends  from  the  particular  to  the  universal, 
from  the  conditioned  to  its  conditions,  and  its 
ultimate  object  must  necessarily  be  the  uncon¬ 
ditioned.  Thus,  whilst  the  unconditioned  can 
never  be  given  in  experience  (experience  by  its  very 
nature  being  conditioned),  it  is  the  goal  which 
Reason  endeavours  to  reach.  Where  the  con¬ 
ditioned  is  given,  there  Reason  supplies  out  of 
itself  the  whole  series  of  conditions,  and  the  un¬ 
conditioned  is  therefore  a  necessary  object  of  pure 
thought.  Kant  calls  such  object  of  pure  thought 
an  Idea  of  Pure  Reason,  or  a  Transcendental  Idea, 
in  that  it  is  a  rational  unity  or  product  Reason 
supplies  out  of  itself,  no  object  ever  being  found  to 
correspond  to  it  in  the  world  of  sense.  And  as  we 
shall  see,  in  the  Dialectic  he  is  concerned  with 
showing  that,  though  the  unconditioned  as  Idea 
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or  as  a  necessary  problem  of  Reason  is  perfectly 
valid,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  infer,  as  had  been  done  by 
certain  metaphysicians  of  his  time,  that  this  Idea 
has  extended  our  knowledge  in  the  sense  of  having 
established  it  as  referring  to  any  existent  object 
beyond  experience.  In  other  words,  to  argue  :  if 
the  conditioned  is  given,  the  unconditioned  is  given 
as  Idea,  is  true  ;  but  to  argue  :  if  the  conditioned 
is  given,  the  unconditioned  is  given  as  existence  or 
object,  is  false.  In  the  first  case  we  have  a  true 
syllogism  ;  in  the  second  a  dialectical  syllogism. 
In  the  first  we  argue  :  given  conditioned  existence 
as  a  phenomenon,  the  unconditioned  is  given  as 
Idea  ;  and  this  is  a  correct  argument,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  one  that  denies  the  possibility  of  metaphysics. 
In  the  second  case  we  consider  the  concept  of  the 
conditioned  independent  of  our  representation,  re¬ 
garding  it  not  as  phenomena  but  as  referring  to 
things  in  general,  and,  as  Fischer  expresses  it,  we 
argue  :  “If  the  conditioned  (as  things  per  se)  be 
given,  the  unconditioned  is  also  given.  But  the 
conditioned  is  given  (merely  as  phenomenon). 
Therefore  the  unconditioned  is  also  given.”  The 
latter  argument  is  thus  dialectical.  The  concept 
of  the  conditioned,  which  is  the  middle  term  of  the 
syllogism,  is  used  in  two  different  senses — in  the 
major  premiss  as  the  thing  in  general,  in  the  minor 
merely  as  phenomenon,  and  no  conclusion  is  there¬ 
fore  possible.  In  this  way  Kant  claims  to  have 
shown  all  metaphysic  of  the  supersensuous  to  be 
based  upon  dialectical  syllogisms.  Whilst  it  is 
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perfectly  true  to  say  that,  if  the  conditioned  is 
given,  the  unconditioned  is  given  as  Idea  or  as  a 
necessary  problem  of  reason,  we  must  always 
remember  that  we  can  never  solve  the  problem, 
since  experience  can  never  be  adequate  to  the  Idea, 
nor  can  the  Idea  be  taken  as  giving  knowledge  of 
any  object  beyond  experience. 

From  the  above,  then,  we  see  that,  wherever 
conditioned  existence  is  given,  the  aim  of  Reason 
is  to  conclude  from  it  the  unconditioned — an  ideal, 
it  is  true,  that  experience  can  never  realise,  but 
perfectly  justifiable  as  Idea.  Now  conditioned 
existence  is  given  us  in  three  ways  :  as  internal 
phenomena  (existence  within  us),  as  external 
phenomena  (existence  without  us),  and  as  all 
possible  experience  or  all  objects  of  thought  in 
general.  Thus,  by  syllogism  we  may  prove  the 
idea  of  an  unconditioned  within  us,  of  an  uncon¬ 
ditioned  without  us,  and  of  an  unconditioned  in 
relation  to  all  possible  being.  Otherwise  expressed, 
Reason,  in  pursuing  its  ideal  of  the  unconditioned 
in  relation  to  these  three  different  forms  of  con¬ 
ditioned  existence,  forms  three  different  classes  of 
Transcendental  Ideas — the  unconditioned  unity 
of  the  thinking  subject,  the  unconditioned  unity  of 
the  series  of  conditions  of  a  phenomenon,  and  the 
unconditioned  unity  of  the  condition  of  all  objects 
of  thought  in  general ;  these  being  the  respective 
results  of  following  the  regressive  movement  of 
Reason  according  to  the  categorical,  hypothetical 
and  disjunctive  forms  of  syllogism.  Now  the 
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unconditioned  unity  of  the  thinking  subject  is  the 
Idea  of  the  Soul ;  the  unconditioned  unity  of 
the  series  of  the  conditions  of  a  phenomenon  is  the 
absolute  constitution  of  the  world-order,  or  the 
Idea  of  the  Universe  ;  and  the  unconditioned  unity 
of  the  conditions  of  all  objects  of  thought  in  general, 
the  being  of  all  beings,  is  the  Idea  of  God.  In 
Kant's  words,  “  Transcendental  Ideas  arrange 
themselves  in  three  classes,  the  first  of  which  con¬ 
tains  the  absolute  (unconditioned)  unity  of  the 
thinking  subject,  the  second,  the  absolute  unity 
of  the  series  of  the  conditions  of  a  phenomenon,  the 
third  the  absolute  unity  of  the  condition  of  all 
objects  of  thought  in  general.  The  thinking  subject 
is  the  object -matter  of  Psychology  ;  the  sum  total 
of  all  phenomena  (the  world)  is  the  object-matter 
of  Cosmology  ;  and  the  thing  which  contains  the 
highest  condition  of  the  possibility  of  all  that  is 
cogitable  (the  being  of  all  beings)  is  the  object- 
matter  of  all  Theology.  Thus  pure  reason  presents 
us  with  the  idea  of  a  transcendental  doctrine  of  the 
soul  (Rational  Psychology),  of  a  transcendental 
science  of  the  world  (Rational  Cosmology),  and 
finally  of  a  transcendental  doctrine  of  God  (Rational 
Theology).” 

Now  these  three  Ideas,  as  problems  to  be  solved, 
are  not  fictions,  but  Ideas  which  Reason  by  its  very 
nature  presents  to  itself.  The  questions  they  raise 
are  forced  on  us,  in  short,  by  the  natural  exercise 
of  our  rational  powers  ;  and  we  are  thus  compelled 
to  ask,  whether  there  really  exist  such  unconditioned 
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objects,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proper 
use  of  Reason  in  seeking  such  unconditioned  objects 
does  not  lie  “  in  giving  such  direction  to  the  under¬ 
standing  as  may  enable  it  at  once  to  extend  its 
researches  to  the  utmost,  and  maintain  the  greatest 
unity  and  harmony  with  itself.”  In  other  words, 
the  question  of  the  Dialectic,  which  we  are  now 
about  to  enter  on,  is  whether  the  alleged  sciences  of 
Rational  Psychology,  Rational  Cosmology,  and 
Rational  Theology  can  enable  us  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  the  world,  and  God,  or  whether 
when,  led  on  by  the  idea  of  the  unconditioned,  we 
form  conceptions  of  such  objects,  we  are  not  guilty  of 
forms  of  sophistical  reasoning.  As  already  suggested, 
Kant’s  answer  is  that  we  are  so  guilty.  Generally  de¬ 
scribed  the  sophistry  amounts  to  this :  that  taking  an 
idea  which  is  valid  only  in  relation  to  experience, 
we  separate  it  from  this  its  experiential  validity 
and  regard  it  as  itself  determining  an  object  of 
thought ;  and  the  three  branches  of  the  Dialectic 
are  concerned  with  an  exposure  of  special  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  this  error.  “  There  are  three  kinds  of 
dialectical  syllogisms  of  reason,”  says  Kant,  “  as 
there  are  three  ideas  of  reason,  to  which  as  con¬ 
clusions,  these  syllogisms  bring  us.  In  the  syllogism 
of  the  first  class,  I  argue  from  the  transcendental 
conception  of  the  subject  ”  (the  Transcendental 
Ego)  “  in  which  there  is  nothing  of  difference  or 
multiplicity,  to  the  absolute  unity  of  the  subject 
itself  ;  though  of  the  subject  in  itself  apart  from  its 
relation  of  experience,  I  have  no  conception  what- 
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ever.  This  dialectical  syllogism  I  shall  call  the 
transcendental  Paralogism.  In  the  second  class  of 
sophistical  syllogism,  I  start  with  the  transcendental 
conception  of  the  absolute  totality  of  the  series  of 
conditions  for  a  given  phenomenon,  and  infer  from 
it  the  unconditioned  synthetic  unity  of  the  series, 
and  as,  in  this  case,  there  are  always  two  possible 
ways  in  which  this  unconditioned  unity  may  be 
determined,  each  of  which  involves  a  contradiction, 
I  reason  from  the  self-contradiction  of  one  of  these 
ways  of  conception  to  the  truth  of  the  other — not 
observing  that  the  argument  may  be  retorted  with 
equal  effect.  The  state  of  reason  produced  by  these 
dialectical  arguments,  I  shall  call  the  Antinomy  of 
pure  reason.  In  the  third  class  of  sophistical 
syllogism,  I  reason  from  the  totality  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  I  think  of  objects  as  such, 
after  they  have  been  given  to  me  in  sense,  to  the 
absolute  synthetic  unity  of  all  the  conditions  of  the 
possibility  of  things  in  general.  In  other  words,  I 
reason  from  things  which  I  do  not  and  cannot  know 
by  means  of  the  mere  transcendental  conception 
I  have  of  them  to  a  Being  of  All  Beings,  an  ens 
enti^m,  whom  I  do  not  know,  even  in  a  transcen¬ 
dental  conception,  and  of  whose  unconditioned 
necessity  I  can  form  no  idea  whatever.  This 
dialectical  syllogism  I  shall  call  the  Ideal  of  Pure 
Reason.” 

The  criticisms  of  these  three  arguments  con¬ 
stitute  the  three  branches  of  the  Dialectic.  To 
the  first  of  these,  namely  the  Paralogisms  of 
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Rational  Psychology,  we  proceed  straightaway ; 
Rational  Cosmology  and  Rational  Theology  will  be 
dealt  with  in  separate  chapters. 

Rational  Psychology  and  its  Paralogisms 

The  first  of  the  Ideas  of  pure  reason  is  the  rational 
conception  of  the  soul  as  the  absolute  unity  of  the 
thinking  self,  and  in  this  division  of  the  Dialectic 
Kant  is  mainly  concerned  with  showing  that  the 
Idea  or  unconditioned  unity  here  formed  is  the 
product  of  a  transcendent  use  of  the  categories. 
All  the  assertions  by  which  Rational  Psychology 
had  tried  to  demonstrate  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  are  shown  to  be  so  many  paralogisms,  arising 
from  an  illegitimate  application  of  the  category  of 
substance  to  the  pure  unity  of  self  (the  analytical 
“  I  am  I  ”)  for  which  all  objects  exist,  and  the 
true  nature  of  the  self  is  held  to  be  unknowable. 
It  is  true,  Kant  states  in  effect,  that  all  knowledge 
and  experience  imply  the  unity  of  the  knowing 
subject — this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  unity  of 
apperception — but  this  unity  only  exists  in  relation 
to  what  it  unites,  or  the  object  it  stands  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to,  and  in  no  possible  sense  can  it  be  regarded 
as  an  object  of  knowledge.  In  Rational  Psychology, 
however,  an  attempt  is  made  not  only  to  think  of 
this  unity  of  self  independent  of  what  it  unites, 
but  as  itself  constituting  an  object  of  knowledge-4- 
i.e.  something  given  in  intuition  to  which  the 
categories  can  be  applied — and  by  means  of  the 
categorical  syllogism  this  leads  to  the  idea  that  the 
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soul  is  a  simple,  self-identical,  self-existent  sub¬ 
stance,  and  therefore  immaterial,  indestructible 
and  immortal.  The  fallacy  of  the  argument  thus 
lies  in  treating  the  unity  of  the  self  as  though  it 
were  an  object  of  knowledge  ;  it  is  forgotten  that 
the  unity  of  self  (for  which  all  objects  are)  is  really 
a  quite  unknowable  something  behind  the  categories, 
and  that  if  we  apply  the  categories  to  it  we  are 
only  revolving  in  a  circle,  since  the  categories 
necessarily  presuppose  it. 

To  be  more  explicit,  the  objective  world  is 
essentially  an  object  for  a  thinking  subject,  as  we 
have  seen  ;  we  know  it  only  as  we  combine  the 
data  of  sepse  by  means  of  the  categories  in  relation 
to  the  self.  In  this  relation  it  is  certainly  true  that, 
in  the  consciousness  of  this  pure  unity  for  which 
all  objects  are  (the  analytical  “  I  am  I  ”),  we  have 
the  ultimate  condition  that  makes  experience 
possible  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
consciousness  we  have  of  this  unity  in  the  “  I 
think  ”  is  not  in  any  sense  empirical  knowledge 
of  it.  The  “  I  ”  (the  thing)  which  thinks  “  is 
simply  a  transcendental  subject  =X,  which  is 
known  only  through  the  thoughts  which  are  its 
predicates,  and  of  which,  if  it  is  separated  from 
other  things,  we  cannot  have  the  smallest  con¬ 
ception.”  This  pure  ego  lies  “  behind  ”  the  cate¬ 
gories,  so  to  speak,  and  determines  objects  by  them  ; 
hence  in  any  attempt  we  make  to  know  it,  we  are 
merely  placing  it  “  in  front  ”  of  the  categories  and 
thus  turning  round  in  a  continual  circle,  since  we 
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must  always  make  use  of  it  in  order  to  make  any 
judgment  concerning  it.  In  other  words,  in  any 
attempt  we  make  to  know  the  pure  self,  we  are 
simply  trying  to  know  as  an  object  that  which  we 
must  presuppose  to  know  any  object ;  or,  as  Kant 
puts  it,  “  the  subject  of  the  categories  cannot,  by 
thinking  them,  attain  a  conception  of  itself  as  an 
object,  for  in  order  to  think  them,  it  must  pre¬ 
suppose  its  own  pure  self  consciousness,  i.e.,  it  must 
presuppose  the  very  thing  it  would  explain.”  Thus, 
the  true  nature  of  the  self  is  quite  unknowable. 

But  Rational  Psychology  failed  to  see  this.  It 
tried  to  know  the  self  as  though  it  could  be  made 
an  object  amongst  other  objects,  and  did  not  realise 
that  it  thereby  only  got  a  consciousness  of  self 
(as  object)  in  relation  to  self  (as  subject),  i.e.  the 
“  determinable  ”  self  as  opposed  to  the  "  deter¬ 
mining  ”  self.  The  supposed  science  was  based  on  a 
confusion  between  the  transcendental  subject  and 
the  empirical  self,  object  of  the  inner  sense  (the 
object-matter  of  empirical  psychology)  ;  and  all 
its  assertions  were  really  so  many  paralogisms, 
arising  from  transferring  to  the  latter  the  logical 
characteristics  of  the  former,  the  middle  term  in 
its  syllogisms  being  used  in  two  different  senses. 
In  this  way,  what  ultimately  happened  was  that 
the  universal  conditions  under  which  objects  are 
thought  were  turned  into  universal  predicates  of 
thinking  beings  as  objects ;  and  thus  Rational 
Psychologists  stated 

i.  As  the  ego  is  the  subject  implied  in  all  con- 
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sciousness,  the  soul  is  thinking  or  immaterial  sub¬ 
stance  ; 

2.  As  the  ego  is  the  unity  in  relation  to  which 
all  objects  are  combined,  the  soul  is  a  simple  sub¬ 
stance,  and  so  not  liable  to  dissolution  ; 

3.  As  the  ego  is  conscious  of  itself  remaining  a 
unity  through  all  changes  of  its  perceptions  and 
thoughts,  the  soul  is  a  substance  always  identical 
with  itself,  or  in  other  words  a  person  ; 

4.  As  the  ego  is  that  in  relation  to  which  alone 
we  can  be  conscious  of  objects  as  existing,  the  soul 
has  an  existence  apart  from  other  things,  though 
able  to  enter  into  relation  with  the  body. 

And  in  this  way  the  soul  was  determined  as  a 
simple,  self-identical,  self-existent  substance  ;  there¬ 
fore  immaterial,  indestructible,  and  immortal. 

As  previously  explained,  however,  all  these 
statements  are  only  the  outcome  of  taking  the 
universal  conditions  under  which  objects  are  thought 
and  turning  them  into  universal  predicates  of 
thinking  beings  as  objects.  In  reality  the  pure 
(unknowable)  unity  of  self  is  something  “  behind  ” 
the  categories,  and  is  only  known  in  relation  to 
what  it  unites  ;  and  in  effect  Kant’s  answers  to  the 
four  assertions  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  It  is  true  that  the  thinking  “  I  ”  must  in 
every  act  of  thought  be  looked  upon  as  subject,  and 
not  as  a  mere  predicate  of  thought  ;  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  I  am  objectively  an  independent 
substance. 

2.  It  is  true  that  the  “  I  ”  of  apperception 
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denotes  a  logical  simple  subject — the  analytical  “  I 
am  I  ”  ;  but  this  does  not  signify  that  the  thinking 
I  is  a  simple  substance,  which,  indeed,  would  be  a 
synthetical  proposition. 

3.  It  is  true  that  the  ego  is  conscious  of  itself 
as  remaining  a  unity  through  all  changes  of  its 
perceptions  and  thoughts  ;  but  from  this  (analy¬ 
tical)  identity  there  does  not  follow  the  identity 
of  a  thinking  substance  existing  amidst  all  change 
of  states. 

4.  It  is  true  that,  as  a  thinking  being,  I  can 
distinguish  my  existence  from  other  things  external 
to  me,  including  my  own  body  ;  but  this  does  not 
signify  that  this  consciousness  of  myself  would  remain 
if  there  were  no  things  external  to  me,  and  that  I 
could  therefore  continue  to  exist  without  a  body. 

All  the  assertions  of  Rational  Psychology  are 
so  many  paralogisms,  arising  from  an  illegitimate 
application  of  the  category  of  substance  to  the 
consciousness  which  the  thinking  /  has  of  itself 
in  all  it  unites.  The  pure  unity  of  apperception — 
the  analytical  “  I  am  I  ” — that,  as  stated  before 
lies  “  behind  ”  the  categories,  is  turned  into  an 
object  “  before  ”  them.  It  is  forgotten  that  “  I 
cannot  know  that  as  an  object  which  I  must  pre¬ 
suppose  in  order  to  know  any  object,  and  that  the 
determining  self  (thought)  is  distinguished  from  the 
determinable  self  (the  thinking  subject)  as  know¬ 
ledge  from  the  object  of  it.”  The  fact  is,  “  through 
the  I  or  He  or  It  (the  thing)  which  thinks,  nothing 
is  set  before  our  consciousness  except  a  transcen- 
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dental  subject  =X,  which  is  known  only  through 
the  thoughts  that  are  its  predicates,  and  of  which, 
if  it  is  separated  from  other  things,  we  cannot  have 
the  smallest  conception.  In  attempting  to  grasp 
it,  in  fact,  we  turn  round  it  in  a  continual  circle, 
since  we  must  always  make  use  of  it  in  order  to 
make  any  judgment  regarding  it.  Here,  therefore, 
we  are  brought  into  an  awkward  pass,  out  of  which 
there  is  no  escape  ;  because  the  consciousness  in 
question  is  not  an  idea  which  marks  out  for  us  a 
particular  object,  but  a  form  which  attaches  to  all 
ideas  in  so  far  as  they  are  referred  to  objects,  i.e.,  in 
so  far  as  anything  is  thought  through  them.” 

Thus,  in  the  Kantian  philosophy  the  real  nature 
of  the  self  is  quite  unknowable,  and  as  far  as  immor¬ 
tality  is  concerned,  all  we  can  do  is  to  reject  all  a 
priori  arguments  either  for  or  against.  But,  as  in 
the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
this  negative  attitude  of  thought  has  consolation  ; 
for  the  fact  that  theoretical  reason  is  powerless  in 
the  matter  leaves  room  for  proof  on  other  grounds, 
and  if,  as  we  shall  later  see,  the  moral  law  or  prac¬ 
tical  reason  demands  it  as  a  necessary  postulates 
we  shall  have  proof  that  the  Idea  of  the  soul  has 
some  reality  corresponding  to  it,  even  though  the 
nature  of  that  reality  is  quite  unknowable. 
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CHAPTER  II 


KANT’S  CRITICISM  OF  RATIONAL 
COSMOLOGY 

The  Antinomies  of  Pure  Reason 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  last  chapter  we  ex¬ 
plained  Kant’s  theory  of  the  nature  of  Reason, 
showing  that  wherever  conditioned  existence 
is  given  Reason  by  its  very  nature  seeks  the  entire 
chain  of  conditions  and  forms  an  Idea  of  the  un¬ 
conditioned,  whereby  alone  the  conditioned  is 
possible.  We  showed,  further,  that  conditioned 
existence  is  given  us  in  three  different  ways — as 
internal  phenomenon  (existence  within  us),  as 
external  phenomenon  (existence  without  us),  and 
as  possible  existence,  or  all  objects  of  thought  in 
general ;  hence  that  by  syllogism  we  could  prove 
the  idea  of  an  unconditioned  within  us,  of  an  un¬ 
conditioned  without  us,  and  of  an  unconditioned 
in  reference  to  all  possible  being.  Now  Kant’s 
treatment  of  the  first  of  these  Ideas,  the  Idea  of 
the  unconditioned  within  us,  was  fully  dealt  with 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  chapter.  Here  it  was 
shown  that,  though  Reason  by  its  very  nature 
must  present  to  itself  such  an  Idea  in  reference  to 
our  psychological  states,  it  was  yet  an  illusion  to 
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infer,  as  in  Rational  Psychology,  that  by  means 
of  this  Idea  we  could  gain  knowledge  of  the  soul 
as  an  existent  and  cognoscible  object.  In  the  same 
way  he  takes  the  Idea  of  the  unconditioned  without 
us,  and  is  concerned  with  a  very  similar  demon¬ 
stration.  After  showing  that  Reason  applied  to 
the  different  forms  of  conditioned  existence  in 
external  phenomena  must  give  rise  to  Ideas  of  the 
unconditioned,  and  thus  present  to  itself  the 
problem  of  nature  of  a  whole,  or  the  Idea  of  the 
Totality  of  the  Universe  in  space  and  time,  he  goes 
on  to  show  that  it  is  an  illusion  to  take  such  Idea 
as  giving  us  knowledge  of  any  existent  object  cor¬ 
responding  to  it.  The  Idea  of  the  Universe  as  a 
whole  is  an  Idea  and  nothing  more,  in  a  word  ; 
though  a  problem  Reason  necessarily  presents  to 
itself  for  solution,  it  can  never  be  answered  ;  and 
when  Rational  Cosmology  takes  this  Idea  and 
interprets  it  as  an  existent  object,  thereby  imagining 
it  has  passed  beyond  experience  and  gained  a 
conception  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  an  illusionary  construction — a  fact  well 
proved  by  the  contradictions  its  assertions  neces¬ 
sarily  give  rise  to. 

But,  first,  we  must  understand  clearly  how  the 
Idea  of  the  Universe  or  Nature  as  a  whole  arises. 
As  we  have  seen,  in  the  world  of  experience,  every 
external  phenomenon  is  conditioned  by  another 
phenomenon,  in  accordance  with  the  four  classes 
of  categories  to  which  every  phenomenon  must 
submit  as  an  object  of  possible  knowledge.  In 
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knowledge  we  are  therefore  always  concerned  with 
a  series — (i)  a  series  of  adding  together,  as  of  parts 
of  space  and  time  ;  (2)  a  series  of  divisions,  as  of 
parts  of  space  and  time  ;  (3)  a  series  of  things 
arising  one  from  the  other,  as  in  causation  ;  and 
(4)  a  series  of  things  in  dependence  one  upon  the 
other,  under  the  heading  of  modality.  In  every 
given  phenomenon  these  four  series  present  them¬ 
selves  :  for  every  external  phenomenon,  as  an 
object  of  intuition,  is  an  extensive  quantity  ;  as 
an  existence  that  occupies  space,  it  is  matter  ;  as 
a  member  of  the  series  of  the  changes  of  the  world, 
it  is  an  effect ;  and  as  one  of  a  series  of  united  links, 
it  is  an  existence  dependent  on  these  links.  Other¬ 
wise  expressed,  there  is  in  every  phenomenon 
conditioned  quantity,  conditioned  matter,  effect, 
and  dependent  existence.  Now,  as  we  have  seen, 
wherever  conditioned  existence  is  given  Reason  by 
its  very  nature  seeks  the  whole  of  the  conditions, 
and  consequently  the  absolutely  unconditioned, 
whereby  alone  the  conditioned  is  possible.  Hence, 
when  Reason  is  applied  to  the  four  different  series 
mentioned  above — is  applied,  that  is  to  say,  to 
conditioned  quantity,  conditioned  matter,  effect, 
and  dependent  existence — it  must  in  each  case 
demand  the  entire  series  of  conditions,  which  can¬ 
not  be  complete  except  they  be  unconditioned. 
From  a  given  phenomenon  we  may  thus  infer  the 
complete  series  of  its  conditions,  or  the  world  as  a 
whole.  In  accordance  with  the  hypothetical  syl¬ 
logism,  we  may  say  :  given  a  phenomenon,  the 
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series  of  its  conditions  (i.e.  the  world  as  a  whole) 
is  given — is  given,  that  is,  as  Idea.  And  in  this 
way  the  Cosmological  Idea,  or  the  Idea  of  the 
Universe  as  a  whole,  is  certainly  a  right  and  neces¬ 
sary  Idea  of  Reason  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  problem 
which  Reason  has  necessarily  to  present  to  itself. 
But  what  Kant  is  mainly  concerned  with  showing  is 
that  it  is  an  Idea  and  nothing  more,  and  that  when, 
as  in  Rational  Cosmology,  we  take  this  Idea  as 
having  any  object  corresponding  to  it,  and  en¬ 
deavour  thereby  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
universe,  deciding  such  questions  as  whether  or 
not  it  has  a  beginning  in  time  or  limits  in  space,  we 
necessarily  fall  into  conflicting  assertions,  which 
at  once  illustrate  the  nullity  of  the  pretended 
science. 

We  now  see  roughly  what  the  four  Cosmological 
Ideas  relate  to.  In  reality  they  are  nothing  more 
than  those  categories  whose  synthesis  constitutes 
a  series  elevated  to  the  unconditioned  by  Reason 
demanding  absolute  totality  of  conditions  in  the 
ascending  or  regressive  series  ;  and  the  following 
will  make  clear  their  origin  : — 

(i)  As  a  quantity,  every  phenomenon  is  com¬ 
posite,  or  extended  in  space  and  time.  Now  pheno¬ 
mena  as  in  time  constitutes  a  series,  one  time  only 
being  determined  by  relation  to  a  preceding  time. 
And  the  same  applies  to  space,  for  though  space 
itself  is  not  serial,  the  synthesis  by  which  we  deter¬ 
mine  phenomena  in  space  is  serial.  Reason,  then, 
in  its  demand  for  the  complete  series  of  all  the 
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conditions  of  a  given  quantity,  can  only  be  satisfied 
with  the  whole  of  space  and  all  preceding  time  ; 
and  it  thus  presents  to  itself  the  complete  composition 
of  all  phenomena  in  space  and  time,  or  the  Idea  of 
absolute  completeness  of  Quantity. 

(2)  All  matter,  as  existing  in  space,  is  divisible 
or  consists  of  parts  ;  for  every  space  is  made  up 
of  spaces,  and  every  spatial  phenomenon  has  there¬ 
fore  to  be  looked  upon  as  made  up  of  parts  as 
conditions  of  its  existence  as  a  whole.  The  com¬ 
plete  series  of  these  conditions  which  Reason 
demands  are  therefore  all  the  parts,  which  can  only 
be  attained  by  a  completed  division. 

(3)  Under  the  heading  of  Relation,  all  phenomena 
as  objects  in  time  are  determined  as  effects  of 
causes,  which  in  turn  are  the  effects  of  prior  causes. 
The  complete  series  of  conditions  which  Reason 
demands  for  any  given  effect  are  therefore  all  the 
causes  necessary  for  its  production,  or  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  its  origin. 

(4)  Under  the  heading  of  Modality,  every  de¬ 
pendent  existence  presupposes  another  on  which 
it  depends.  Reason  in  its  demand  for  uncon¬ 
ditioned  totality  of  synthesis  can  therefore  be 
satisfied  only  with  the  completeness  of  dependent 
existence. 

The  four  Cosmological  Ideas,  corresponding  to 
the  four  classes  of  the  categories,  thus  relate  to 

(1)  absolute  completeness  of  composition  or  quantity, 

(2)  absolute  completeness  of  division,  (3)  absolute 
completeness  of  origination,  and  (4)  absolute  com- 
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pleteness  of  dependence  of  existence.  As  stated 
before,  these  Ideas  are  not  fictions ;  they  are 
problems  which  Reason  necessarily  presents  to 
itself  for  solution.  But  it  must  always  be  realised 
that  they  are  nothing  more  than  this.  We  may 
argue  :  given  a  conditioned  existence  (phenomenon), 
the  entire  series  of  its  conditions  is  also  given- 
given  as  Idea.  But  we  may  not  argue  :  given  a 
conditioned  existence  (phenomenon),  the  complete 
series  of  its  conditions  is  given  as  object,  as  cog¬ 
noscible  object.  In  the  latter  argument  we  are 
converting  the  Cosmological  Idea  into  Rational 
Cosmology  ;  we  are  concluding  from  the  Idea  of 
the  unconditioned  that  we  are  able  to  gain  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world  as  a  whole  ;  and  that  this  is 
quite  impossible  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  next 
section,  when  we  shall  show  the  contradictions  all 
the  assertions  of  Rational  Cosmology  necessarily 
give  rise  to. 

The  Antinomies  of  Pure  Reason 
From  the  above  we  see,  then,  that  these  Cos¬ 
mological  Ideas  are  necessary  as  Ideas  or  as  problems 
Reason  by  its  very  nature  presents  to  itself  to  be 
solved.  If,  however,  we  let  them  pass  into  objects 
of  knowledge,  or  in  other  words  attempt  by  the 
Idea  of  the  Unconditioned  to  judge  of  the  world 
as  a  whole,  answering  such  questions  as  whether 
the  world  has  a  beginning  or  has  existed  from 
eternity,  etc.,  we  are  letting  the  Cosmological  Idea 
become  Rational  Cosmology,  and  we  then  find 
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ourselves  enveloped  in  sophistical  propositions, 
which  at  once  illustrate^  the  nullity  of  the  pre¬ 
tended  science.  Such  propositions  are  antinomies- — 
assertions  which  can  neither  be  confirmed  nor 
refuted  by  experience,  but  each  of  which  can  be 
proved  from  pure  reason  itself.  We  have  thus  the 
extraordinary  fact  of  a  “  division  of  pure  reason 
against  itself  ".  In  all  the  doctrines  of  Rational 
Cosmology  it  is  possible  to  prove  from  pure  reason 
that  their  affirmation  is  as  true  as  their  negation  : 
they  are  antinomies  of  pure  reason. 

Now  this,  when  definitely  proved,  will  demon¬ 
strate  the  impossibility  of  Rational  Cosmology. 
Indeed,  just  as  we  refuted  Rational  Psychology  by 
exposing  the  paralogisms  on  which  it  was  based, 
so  we  are  now  concerned  with  refuting  Rational 
Cosmology  by  showing  it  to  be  based  on  antinomies. 
These  antinomies  have  crossed  philosophers  through¬ 
out  the  ages,  and  in  his  criticism  of  Rational  Cos¬ 
mology  Kant  has  three  things  to  do  in  order  to 
clear  up  the  problem.  First,  he  has  to  establish 
definitely  that  they  are  antinomies,  by  showing 
that,  whichever  of  the  two  alternatives  we  choose, 
we  are  forced  into  contradictions  ;  secondly,  he  has 
to  account  for  them,  by  showing  that  they  neces¬ 
sarily  arise  from  the  nature  and  relation  of  our 
faculties  ;  and  thirdly,  having  shown  that  the  Ideas 
are  unable  to  extend  our  knowledge  beyond  ex¬ 
perience,  he  has  to  demonstrate  what  is  their 
purpose  with  relation  to  experience. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  is  not  difficult 
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to  see  how  these  antinomies  arise.  For  Reason, 
when  applied  to  each  of  the  four  different  forms  of 
the  conditioned,  demands  the  complete  series  of 
conditions  or  the  “  unconditioned  totality  of  pheno¬ 
menal  synthesis  ”,  and  this  can  be  reached  in  two 
ways — on  the  one  hand,  by  taking  the  complete 
series  of  conditions  as  limited,  or,  on  the  other,  by 
taking  them  as  unlimited.  As  Caird  expresses  it, 
“  unconditioned  totality  of  phenomenal  synthesis 
must  consist  either  in  a  finite  or  infinite  series,  in 
a  series  which  has,  or  one  which  has  not,  a  beginning. 
In  the  former  case,  we  shall  reach  totality  by 
discovering  the  unconditioned  condition,  which 
forms  the  first  member  of  the  series  ;  in  the  latter 
case,  we  shall  reach  totality  by  summing  up  the 
series  of  conditions,  which,  as  infinite,  is  uncon¬ 
ditioned.”  Thus,  taking  the  four  Cosmological 
Ideas  already  set  out,  in  our  attempt  to  reach 
totality  of  phenomenal  synthesis  we  are  in  each 
case  led  into  conflicting  assertions,  for  : — 

(1)  In  the  Idea  of  absolute  completeness  of  quantity, 
totality  in  the  synthesis  of  phenomena  in  space 
and  time  can  only  be  attained  by  (a)  tracing  them 
back  to  a  first  and  absolute  phenomenon  in  space 
and  time,  or  (b)  by  summing  up  the  infinite  series 
of  spaces  and  times  and  phenomena  in  them. 

(2)  In  the  Idea  of  absolute  completeness  of  division, 
totality  of  synthesis  can  only  be  attained  by  (a) 
reaching  simple  and  indivisible  parts,  or  (b)  summing 
up  the  infinite  series  of  parts  within  parts. 

(3)  In  the  Idea  of  absolute  completeness  of  origina- 
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tion,  totality  of  causal  synthesis  can  only  be  at¬ 
tained  by  (a)  reaching  an  absolute  (unconditioned) 
cause,  or  (b)  summing  up  the  infinite  series  of  causes. 

(4)  In  the  Idea  of  absolute  completeness  of  de¬ 
pendence  of  existence,  unconditioned  totality  of 
synthesis  can  only  be  reached  by  (a)  discovering 
an  absolutely  necessary  being,  i.e.  an  existence 
containing  the  conditions  of  its  possibility  in  itself, 
or  (b)  summing  up  the  infinite  series  of  contingent 
phenomena. 

In  short,  in  all  cases  we  take  given  phenomena, 
and  in  seeking  for  the  complete  condition  by  which 
alone  they  can  be  possible,  Reason,  in  its  demand 
for  totality  of  synthesis,  can  only  be  satisfied  with 
either  (a)  an  absolute  beginning,  or  (b)  a  complete 
infinite  series.  Indeed,  that  these  two  contra¬ 
dictory  methods  of  reaching  the  unconditioned 
must  arise  could  be  known  without  demonstration 
from  what  we  found  to  be  true  of  Reason  ;  for,  if 
the  problems  raised  by  it  are  to  be  answered,  they 
can  only  be  answered  by  the  Understanding,  and 
as  knowledge  given  by  the  Understanding  is  neces¬ 
sarily  of  the  conditioned,  it  can  never  be  adequate 
to  the  absolute  unity  and  totality  of  Reason.  There 
is  therefore  perpetual  warfare  between  the  two 
faculties  :  for  if  we  take  such  conception  of  the 
Unconditioned  as  alone  is  adequate  to  Reason,  it 
is  found  too  great  for  the  Understanding;  and  if 
we  take  such  a  conception  of  it  as  can  be  definitely 
known  by  the  Understanding,  it  is  too  small  for 
Reason.  We  have  accordingly  to  take  the  complete 
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series  of  conditions  as  limited  or  unlimited,  in 
accordance  with  whether  we  regard  them  as  com¬ 
pletely  cognoscible,  or  not  as  completely  cognos¬ 
cible.  Hence,  when  we  turn  to  the  four  Cosmological 
Ideas,  and  letting  them  pass  into  Rational  Cos¬ 
mology,  try  to  judge  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  we 
find  ourselves  faced  with  the  following  mutual 
oppositions,  each  of  which  is  equally  provable  : — 


Antinomy  of  Pure  Reason 

CONFLICT  OF  THE  TRANSCENDENTAL  IDEAS 


Thesis 

The  world  has  a  be¬ 
ginning  in  time  and 
bounds  in  space. 

Every  composite  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  world  con¬ 
sists  of  simple  parts ; 
and  there  exists  nothing 
which  is  not  either  itself 
simple  or  composed  of 
simple  parts. 

Causality  according  to 
the  laws  of  nature  is  not 
the  only  causality  operat¬ 
ing  to  originate  the 
phenomena  of  the  world. 
A  causality  of  freedom 
(i.e.  a  cause  independent 
of  prior  causes)  is  also 
necessary  to  account  fully 
for  these  phenomena. 


Antithesis 

The  world  has  no  be¬ 
ginning  in  time  and  no 
limits  in  space,  but  is 
infinite  in  both  time  and 
space. 

No  composite  thing  in 
the  world  consists  of 
simple  parts  ;  and  there 
does  not  exist  in  the 
world  any  simple  sub¬ 
stance. 

There  is  no  such  thing 
as  freedom,  but  every¬ 
thing  in  the  world  hap¬ 
pens  according  to  the 
laws  of  Nature,  i.e.  is 
determined. 
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There  exists  in  or  in  An  absolutely  neces- 
connection  with  the  sary  Being  does  not  exist, 
world — either  within  it  either  within  or  without 
as  part  of  it,  or  outside  the  world,  as  its  cause, 
it  as  the  cause  of  it — an 
absolutely  necessary 
Being. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  describe  each  of  the 
proofs  in  these  antinomies.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
with  a  single  exception,  Kant’s  proof  on  either  side 
consists  in  taking  the  opposite  for  granted  and  then 
proving  its  impossibility.  In  other  words,  the 
method  of  proof  is  indirect  or  apagogic  :  that  is  to 
say,  the  necessity  of  a  judgment  being  identical 
with  the  impossibility  of  its  contradictory,  Kant 
uses  the  latter  to  prove  the  former  ;  and  in  this 
way  the  necessity  and  impossibility  of  each  pro¬ 
position  are  alternately  established.  Thus,  in  the 
thesis  of  the  first  antinomy,  the  world  has  a  beginning 
in  time,  the  proof  runs  :  “  Granted,  that  the  world 
has  no  beginning  in  time  ;  up  to  every  given 
moment  of  time,  an  eternity  has  elapsed,  and 
therewith  passed  away  an  infinite  series  of  successful 
conditions  or  states  of  things  in  the  world.  Now 
the  infinity  of  a  series  consists  in  the  fact,  that  it 
never  can  be  completed  by  means  of  a  successive 
synthesis.  It  follows  that  an  infinite  series  already 
elapsed  is  impossible,  and  that  consequently  a 
beginning  of  the  world  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
existence.”  Likewise,  if  we  turn  to  the  antithesis, 
by  granting  the  opposite  and  saying  “  the  world  has 
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a  beginning  ”,  we  can  prove  this  to  be  impossible 
and  thereby  establish  our  case.  Thus  : — “  Let  us 
assume  that  the  world  has  a  beginning.  Then,  as 
beginning  is  an  existence  which  is  preceded  by  a 
time  in  which  the  thing  is  not,  it  would  follow  that 
antecedently  there  was  a  time  in  which  the  world 
was  not,  that  is,  an  empty  time  In  an  empty 
time,  however,  it  is  impossible  that  anything  should 
take  its  beginning,  because  of  such  a  time  no  part 
possesses  any  condition  of  existence  or  non-existence 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  (whether  produced 
by  itself  or  through  another  cause).  Hence,  though 
many  a  series  of  things  may  take  its  beginning  in 
the  world,  the  world  itself  can  have  no  beginning, 
and  in  reference  to  time  past  is  infinite  ” 

Again,  to  take  the  causal  antinomy,  it  is  possible 
in  each  case  to  take  the  opposite,  and  then  prove 
its  impossibility  by  showing  that  it  contradicts  the 
law  of  causality  itself.  Thus,  in  proof  of  the  thesis, 
that  there  is  causality  through  freedom,  it  may  be 
argued  that,  if  everything  happens  according  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  we  can  never  find  a  first  cause, 
and  there  is  therefore  never  a  sufficient  cause  for 
anything  that  happens — which  contradicts  the  law 
of  causality.  Likewise,  in  proof  of  the  antithesis, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom,  but  that  every¬ 
thing  happens  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  it  is 
easy  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  free  causality,  and 
then  to  prove  our  case  by  its  impossibility.  For  it 
may  be  argued  that,  if  there  existed  free  causality, 
it  must  be  conceived,  not  only  as  beginning  the 
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series  of  causes  and  effects,  but  also  as  determining 
itself  to  begin  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  uncaused — 
which,  again,  contradicts  the  law  of  causality.  In  a 
word,  the  principle  of  causality  by  its  very  nature 
at  once  posits  an  absolute  beginning,  yet  renders 
an  absolute  beginning  impossible  ;  and  the  necessity 
and  impossibility  of  each  proposition  are  therefore 
inevitable. 

In  all  cases  except  the  thesis  of  the  fourth  an¬ 
tinomy  (which  is  proved  directly)  Kant  uses  this 
indirect  or  apagogic  method  of  proof.  It  is  thus 
simply  a  question  of  leading  off  first.  In  Kant’s 
own  words  :  “  These  sophistical  assertions  open, 
as  it  were,  a  battle-field,  where  the  side  obtains  the 
victory  which  has  been  permitted  to  make  the 
attack,  and  he  is  compelled  to  yield  who  has  been 
unfortunately  obliged  to  stand  on  the  defensive 
Hence  champions  of  ability,  whether  on  the  right 
or  on  the  wrong  side,  are  certain  to  carry  away 
the  crown  of  victory,  if  only  they  take  care  to  have 
the  right  to  make  the  last  attack,  and  are  not 
obliged  to  sustain  another  outset  from  their  oppo¬ 
nent.  We  can  easily  believe  that  this  arena  has 
been  often  trampled  by  the  feet  of  the  combatants, 
that  many  victories  have  been  obtained  on  both 
sides,  but  that  the  last  victory  decisive  of  the 
affair  between  the  contending  parties,  was  won 
by  him  who  fought  for  the  right,  only  if  his  adver¬ 
sary  was  forbidden  to  continue  the  torney.  As 
impartial  umpires,  we  must  lay  aside  entirely  the 
consideration  whether  the  combatants  are  fighting 
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for  the  right  or  for  the  wrong  side,  for  the  true  or 
for  the  false,  and  allow  the  combat  to  be  first 
decided.  Perhaps,  after  they  have  wearied  more 
than  injured  each  other,  they  will  discover  the 
nothingness  of  their  cause  of  quarrel,  and  part 
good  friends.” 

Nevertheless,  though  these  cosmological  ideas 
have  no  objective  validity,  they  are  yet  not  arbi¬ 
trary  fictions  of  thought.  They  are  attempts  to 
solve  four  natural  and  unavoidable  problems  of 
reason.  In  them  we  find  reason  struggling  to  rise 
from  the  region  of  experience  and  to  soar  to  sublime 
ideas,  which,  if  philosophy  could  support  them, 
would  raise  it  far  above  all  other  departments  of 
human  knowledge.  “  The  questions  :  whether  the 
world  has  a  beginning  and  a  limit  to  its  extension 
in  space  ;  whether  there  exists  anywhere,  or  perhaps 
in  my  own  thinking  self,  an  indivisible  and  in¬ 
destructible  unity — or  whether  nothing  but  what 
is  divisible  and  transitory  exists  ;  whether  I  am  a 
free  agent,  or  am  bound  in  the  chains  of  nature  and 
fate  ;  whether,  finally,  there  is  a  supreme  cause 
of  the  world,  or  all  our  thought  and  speculation 
must  end  with  nature  and  the  order  of  external 
things — are  questions  for  the  solution  of  which  the 
mathematician  would  willingly  exchange  his  whole 
science.”  But  unfortunately  speculative  reason,  in 
the  midst  of  her  highest  anticipations,  finds  herself 
hemmed  in  by  a  press  of  opposite  and  contradictory 
conclusions,  from  which  she  cannot  withdraw  be¬ 
cause  she  herself  has  been  the  means  of  raising 
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them.  It  is  clear  that  the  arrogant  claims  of  both 
sides  in  the  argument  have  to  be  abandoned  ;  but 
a  brief  consideration  of  the  interests  involved  will 
explain  the  fiery  zeal  of  those  on  the  one  side  and 
the  cold  maintenance  of  their  cause  of  those  on  the 
other,  why  one  party  has  met  with  the  warmest 
approbation,  whilst  the  other  has  been  repulsed 
by  prejudice. 

In  dealing,  first,  with  the  thesis  of  each  of  the 
antinomies  there  are  three  interests  to  be  con¬ 
sidered — a  practical  interest,  a  speculative  interest, 
and  the  interest  of  popularity.  Of  these,  the 
practical  (or  moral)  interest  comes  before  all  with 
humanity.  “  That  the  world  has  a  beginning — 
that  the  nature  of  my  thinking  self  is  simple,  and 
therefore  indestructible — that  I  am  a  free  agent, 
and  raised  above  the  compulsion  of  nature  and  her 
laws — and  finally,  that  the  entire  order  of  things, 
which  form  the  world,  is  dependent  on  a  Supreme 
Being  from  whom  the  whole  receives  unity  and 
connection — these  are  so  many  foundation  stones 
of  morality  and  religion  The  antithesis  deprives 
us  of  all  these  supports,  or  at  least  seems  to.  For 
if  there  does  not  exist  a  Supreme  Being  distinct 
from  the  world — if  the  world  is  without  beginning 
and  consequently  without  a  Creator — if  our  wills 
are  not  free,  and  the  soul  is  divisible  and  subject 
to  corruption  just  like  matter — the  Ideas  and 
principles  of  morality  lose  all  validity,  and  fall  with 
the  transcendental  Ideas  which  constituted  their 
theoretical  support. 
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The  speculative  interest  lies  in  this  :  that  in 
knowledge  we  naturally  aim  at  unity,  and  we  do 
this  in  two  ways,  not  only  in  seeking  the  complete 
connection  of  phenomena  themselves,  but  also  in 
systematically  combining  our  knowledge  into  a 
whole  of  science.  As  far  as  the  first  is  concerned, 
if  we  assume  the  Transcendental  Ideas  in  the 
thesis,  we  have  a  sort  of  goal  in  which  we  can 
regard  all  our  empirical  investigations  as  ending, 
for  we  can  understand  the  derivation  of  the  con¬ 
ditioned  by  referring  it  to  the  unconditioned ; 
whereas  if  we  deny  the  thesis,  we  have  simply  to 
keep  following  the  series  of  conditions,  fully  recog¬ 
nising  beforehand  that  they  can  neither  find  end 
nor  basis.  And  in  the  same  way,  in  combining  all 
our  knowledge  into  a  general  system,  or  systematic 
whole,  we  have  a  natural  interest  in  the  thesis,  for 
the  propositions  of  the  antithesis  are  of  a  character 
that  renders  the  completion  of  an  edifice  of  cogni¬ 
tion  impossible.  Thus,  in  both  cases  all  our 
hopes  are  centred  on  the  thesis,  and  none  on  the 
antithesis. 

The  advantage  of  popularity  is  also  on  the  side 
of  the  thesis.  To  the  common  understanding  the 
idea  of  an  unconditioned  beginning  of  all  syntheses 
comes  quite  natural,  accustomed  as  it  is  to  follow 
out  consequences  rather  than  to  seek  causes.  The 
ideas  that  the  world  has  a  beginning,  that  there 
exists  a  Supreme  Being,  and  that  I  am  a  free  agent, 
are  not  only  pleasing  to  it,  but,  moreover,  are  dogmas 
that  cannot  be  refuted  by  any  experience.  Thus, 
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the  aid  given  to  speculation,  practical  interests  of 
great  import,  and  the  pleasure  of  gaseous  eloquence 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  with  most  men  settle 
the  question  definitely,  and  even  with  those  who 
have  enough  ability  to  try  and  consider  both  sides, 
the  torture  of  doubt  is  apt  to  become  too  great  for 
them,  and  they  take  the  side  which  with  one  dog¬ 
matic  belief  makes  all  things  clear,  instead  of  con¬ 
tinuing  for  ever  the  long  process  of  enquiry  which 
the  other  side  involves,  and  which  it  can  never 
solve  if  it  goes  on  for  ever. 

These  three  are  the  interests  we  have  in  the 
thesis  or  the  dogmatism  of  Pure  Reason,  but  the 
side  of  the  antithesis  or  empiricism  has  a  big 
advantage  for  all  investigation  of  nature,  in  that 
it  excludes  any  chance  of  explaining  phenomena 
by  other  than  natural  means.  Here  understanding 
is  always  upon  its  proper  ground  of  investigation — 
the  field  of  experience  or  possible  experience,  the 
laws  of  which  it  can  explore.  The  faculty  of  cog¬ 
nition,  in  its  demands  for  higher  conditions,  can 
find  its  proper  objects  ;  and  if  in  his  thread  of 
physical  investigations,  the  empiricist  finds  a  gap, 
he  does  not,  like  a  child  or  a  savage,  fill  it  in  by 
suggesting  supernatural  intervention  or  free  caus¬ 
ality,  but  perseveres  in  investigation  until  the 
missing  link  is  found.  Further,  the  empiricist,  far 
from  thinking  matters  have  been  brought  to  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion  at  any  stage,  is  compelled  to  go 
on  investigating  for  ever  (for  the  conclusion  can 
never  be  arrived  at).  In  this  way,  Empiricism  not 
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only  prevents  us  from  building  castles  in  the  air 
by  checking  a  reason  that  boasts  of  insight  and 
knowledge  just  where  both  cease  to  exist,  but  also 
keeps  the  human  mind  for  ever  at  work  in  the 
endless  thread  of  physical  investigation,  never 
allowing  it  to  be  broken  by  any  admittance  of  the 
intervention  of  the  supernatural.  Indeed,  such 
interests  in  favour  of  the  antithesis  of  the  antinomies 
are  so  strong  that  many  scientists  might  reasonably 
ignore  the  thesis  as  being  nothing  but  a  source  of 
danger  ;  but  when  they  go  further,  and  becoming 
dogmatic,  deny  anything  beyond  the  phenomenal, 
they  are  committing  the  very  error  they  are  con¬ 
demning,  and  an  error,  too,  that  is  all  the  more 
serious  because  it  does  great  damage  to  practical 
interests.  In  a  word,  whilst  it  is  open  to  ignore  the 
dogmatical  propositions,  simply  saying  that  they 
can  never  be  objects  of  experience,  there  is  utterly 
no  justification  in  denying  them. 

Solution  of  the  Four  Antinomies 
These  are  the  respective  interests  we  have  in 
the  two  sides  of  the  antinomies,  the  considerations 
that  tend  to  make  us  partisans  ;  but  they  can  in 
no  way  influence  the  issue  at  stake.  The  fact 
remains  that,  whenever  pure  reason  tries  to  form  a 
consistent  conception  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  it 
finds  itself  faced  with  these  four  conflicts  ;  and 
whichever  side  we  should  like  to  take,  no  sooner  do 
we  do  so  than  we  are  contradicted  by  the  other. 
At  first  sight  we  seem,  therefore,  to  be  involved 
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in  an  evitable  see-saw,  and  to  be  compelled  to 
resort  to  utter  scepticism.  But  Kant  insists  that 
this  is  one  of  those  departments  of  knowledge  where 
we  must  necessarily  be  able  to  answer  every  question 
we  raise  ;  for  the  problem  is  not  like  those  suggested 
by  the  observation  of  certain  phenomena  of  nature, 
where  our  knowledge  is  often  insufficient  to  supply 
the  solution,  but  one  raised  by  the  very  nature  of 
mind  itself,  and  "  the  same  conception  that  makes 
it  possible  to  ask  the  question,  must  enable  us  to 
answer  it.”  In  other  words,  Kant’s  contention  is 
that  in  Rational  Cosmology  we  are  not  concerned 
with  a  problem  of  experience,  but  only  with  ideas 
which  are  the  product  of  pure  reason,  and  therefore 
the  same  reason  that  supplies  the  problem  must 
be  capable  of  solving  it.  Transcendental  Idealism, 
he  states,  gives  the  only  solution,  and  moreover, 
it  is  a  twofold  solution.  As  we  have  seen,  we  know 
only  phenomena,  and  phenomena  consists  of  the 
combination  of  the  unknown  things-in-themselves 
and  the  forms  of  mind.  The  former  constitute  the 
real  world,  the  latter  are  the  universal  attributes 
mind  supplies  in  making  it  as  we  know  it.  Once 
we  understand  this  distinction  between  phenomena 
and  noumena,  the  four  antinomies  can  be  quickly 
solved.  Taking  the  first  two  antinomies — with 
respect  to  the  world  being  finite  or  infinite  in  space 
and  time,  and  matter  consisting  of  simple  parts,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  being  infinitely  divisible,  on  the 
other — we  see  that  the  fallacy  lies  in  treating 
phenomena  as  things-in-themselves.  When  we 
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know  that  space  and  time  are  only  forms  of  per¬ 
ception,  we  see  that  to  apply  them  to  the  noumenal 
world,  and  ask  if  it  is  finite  or  infinite,  is  absurd  ; 
for  space  and  time  do  not  apply  to  it  at  all.  And 
similarly,  when  we  take  the  phenomenal  world 
and  ask  the  same  question,  we  find  we  are  again 
only  setting  up  a  fictitious  problem  ;  for  the  world 
in  space  and  time  is  never  finitely  or  infinitely 
extended,  but  only  infinitely  extensible  ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  only  extended  so  far  as  it  is  perceived 
by  mind.  Both  theses  and  antitheses  are  therefore 
false  ;  for  they  both  relate  to  a  world  in  space  and 
time  considered  independent  of  experience,  and 
such  a  world  we  do  not  know  to  exist. 

The  second  pair  of  antinomies  are  solved  by  the 
same  method,  only  with  this  additional  distinction  : 
that  the  terms  here  connected  by  the  principles  in 
question  may  be  heterogeneous,  and  therefore  we 
are  enabled  to  look  for  the  unconditioned  either 
within  or  without  the  world  of  experience,  whereas 
in  the  mathematical  antinomies  the  terms  connected 
were  homogeneous  and  we  could  only  look  for  it 
within  the  world  of  experience.  If,  therefore,  we 
apply  the  theses  to  things-in-themselves  and  the 
antitheses  to  phenomena,  we  see  that  both  may 
be  true  ;  for,  though  causality  (being  a  necessary 
form  of  consciousness)  must  apply  to  all  phenomena, 
which  must  therefore  be  determined,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  apply  to  noumena.  In  this 
way,  the  real  world  may  be  free  and  permit  of  a 
necessary  being  ;  whereas  in  the  phenomenal  world 
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causality  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  is  all,  and 
a  necessary  being  is  impossible. 

The  reasons  for  the  conflicts  in  all  four  cases  are 
clear.  In  the  first  two  we  have  taken  phenomena 
and  noumena,  contradictory  ideas,  and  applied  the 
qualities  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  and  contra¬ 
diction  has  resulted  ;  in  the  second  two  we  have 
taken  ideas  that  applied  to  phenomena,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  noumena,  on  the  other,  are  quite  justifi¬ 
able,  and  brought  about  contradiction  by  applying 
them  to  phenomena  only.  Thus,  the  first  two 
antinomies  are  false  ;  the  second  two  may  both 
be  true. 

To  be  more  explicit  in  this  critical  solution  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  tautologous,  let  us  go  through 
the  four  antinomies  more  fully.  Taking  the  first 
antinomy  as  to  the  world  being  finite  or  infinite  in 
space  and  time,  we  see  that  on  applying  this  to 
phenomena  we  are  only  setting  up  a  fictitious 
problem  in  the  light  of  transcendental  idealism  ; 
for,  since  the  phenomenal  world  only  exists  for 
mind,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  either  finitely  or 
infinitely  extended  in  space  and  time,  but  only 
infinitely  extensible  ;  it  is  extended,  that  is  to  say, 
only  so  far  as  it  is  given  in  experience,  and  the 
world  as  a  whole  never  can  be  given  in  experience. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  apply  the  question  to 
things-in-themselves,  we  find  we  are  only  applying 
space  and  time,  which  are  nothing  more  than  forms 
of  mind,  to  that  which  is  independent  of  mind  and 
cannot  be  known  to  exist  either  in  space  or  time. 
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Similarly  with  respect  to  the  second  antinomy. 
On  the  one  hand,  if  we  take  phenomena  and  try 
to  decide  whether  there  is  a  limit  to  the  parts  we 
can  divide  it  into  (atoms)  or  whether  we  can  go 
on  dividing  for  ever,  we  find  that  (in  the  light  of 
transcendental  idealism)  it  is  an  impossible  question  ; 
for  the  parts  only  exist  as  given  in  experience,  and 
do  not  extend  further  than  experience  reaches. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  apply  the  question  to 
things-in-themselves,  we  are  simply  applying  the 
forms  of  mind,  space  and  time,  to  what  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  these.  In  both  the  mathematical 
antinomies  we  have  therefore  taken  phenomena 
and  things-in-themselves,  contradictory  ideas,  and 
tried  to  represent  them  as  capable  of  union  in  an 
idea.  When  the  world  is  critically  understood  as 
capable  of  division  into  phenomena  and  noumena, 
we  see  that  there  is  no  justification  for  either  the 
thesis  or  antithesis  in  these  two  antinomies,  and 
that  the  only  solution  is  that  both  are  therefore 
false  because  based  on  false  hypotheses. 

The  two  dynamical  antinomies  are  solved  in  the 
same  critical  manner,  but  here  a  dilemma  may  be 
avoided.  For,  whereas  in  the  mathematical  an¬ 
tinomies  we  were  concerned  with  homogeneous 
terms  and  could  therefore  only  look  for  the  Uncon¬ 
ditioned  in  the  sphere  and  under  the  conditions  of 
experience  (thus  being  forced  into  contradiction), 
in  the  present  instance  we  are  concerned  with  terms 
which  may  be  heterogeneous,  and  it  is  therefore 
possible  to  look  for  the  unconditioned  either  within 
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or  without  the  world  of  experience.  Here,  if  we  take 
the  phenomenal  world  and  ask  whether  one  cause 
can  be  free  of  another,  we  naturally  find  it  cannot ; 
in  the  causal  chain  one  phenomenon  will  necessarily 
depend  on  another  throughout  the  whole  world  of 
experience,  because  here  mind  is  part  of  what 
appears,  and  we  cannot  think  otherwise  than  in 
terms  of  causality.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
apply  the  same  question  to  the  world  as  it  is  in 
itself,  we  see  that  we  are  again  only  applying 
causality,  a  form  of  mind,  to  what  is  independent 
of  mind  and  may  for  all  we  know  be  perfectly 
capable  of  free  causes,  causes  arising  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  one  another.  And  the  same  applies  to 
the  antinomy  of  contingent  and  necessary  being. 
In  this  way,  though  in  phenomena  contingent  being 
and  causality  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  are 
all  and  freedom  and  a  necessary  being  are  impos¬ 
sible,  the  noumenal  world  may  permit  of  free 
causes  and  also  a  necessary  being.  Theses  and 
antitheses  in  these  two  antinomies  may  therefore 
both  be  true  when  conceived  as  of  noumena,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  phenomena,  on  the  other.  The 
apparent  contradiction  has  arisen  from  taking 
phenomena  as  real,  and  thus  applying  to  noumena 
ideas  only  true  of  phenomena. 

Such  is  the  Kantian  solution  of  the  antinomies, 
and,  as  Kant  claimed,  nothing  is  more  calculated 
to  make  most  people  believe  in  Transcendental 
Idealism  than  this.  If  we  take  the  world  as  we 
know  it  to  be  real  and  try  to  form  a  consistent 
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conception  of  it  as  a  whole,  we  find  ourselves  faced 
with  overwhelming  and  inevitable  contradictions  ; 
but  if  we  are  content  to  regard  it  as  a  phenom¬ 
enal  world,  the  contradiction  vanishes,  and 
reason,  recognising  its  limitation,  is  at  peace  with 
itself. 

Kant  has  now  completed  the  first  two  of  his 
three  tasks  in  relation  to  the  Cosmological  Ideas. 
First,  he  has  shown  that  whenever  we  let  the 
Cosmological  Ideas  pass  into  Rational  Cosmology, 
and  endeavour  by  means  of  the  Idea  of  the  Un¬ 
conditioned  to  judge  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  we 
necessarily  fall  into  antinomies,  all  of  which  he  has 
proved  as  such.  Secondly,  he  has  found  the  solution 
of  these  antinomies,  in  that  he  has  accounted  for 
them  by  showing  that  they  arise  from  the  nature 
and  relation  of  our  faculties.  Having  thus  decided 
that  the  Ideas  are  unable  to  extend  our  knowledge 
beyond  experience,  his  only  remaining  task  is  to 
explain  what  is  their  use  in  relation  to  experience, 
and  this  will  be  fairly  clear  from  what  has  already 
been  said.  Indeed,  though  the  Ideas  have  been 
shown  to  be  in  no  sense  constitutive  principles, 
either  in  relation  to  experience  or  beyond  experience, 
no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  they  have  a  useful  and 
necessary  function  as  regulative  principles,  in  that 
under  their  guidance  and  by  dint  of  them  we  are 
compelled  to  keep  seeking  higher  or  more  general 
conditions  in  the  world  of  experience.  For  the 
principle  of  Reason  by  which  the  Ideas  were  pre¬ 
sented  as  problems  to  be  solved  was  this  :  given 
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the  conditioned,  Reason  by  its  very  nature  seeks 
the  entire  series  of  conditions,  whereby  alone  the 
conditioned  is  possible  ;  and  it  is  precisely  this 
demand  for  the  entire  series  of  regressive  conditions 
for  every  form  of  conditioned  experience  that  keeps 
us  for  ever  pursuing  our  empirical  investigations, 
thus  enlarging  and  extending  our  knowledge.  In 
Kant’s  words,  “  the  principle  of  reason  is  properly 
a  mere  rule — prescribing  a  regress  in  the  series  of 
conditions  for  given  phenomena,  and  prohibiting 
any  pause  or  rest  on  an  absolutely  unconditioned. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  a  principle  of  the  possibility 
of  experience  or  of  the  empirical  cognition  of  sensuous 
objects. — Still  less  is  it  a  constitutive  principle  of 
reason  authorising  us  to  extend  our  conception 
of  the  sensuous  world  beyond  all  possible  experience. 
It  is  merely  a  principle  for  the  enlargement  and 
extention  of  experience  as  far  as  is  possible  for 
human  faculties.  It  forbids  us  to  consider  any 
empirical  limits  as  possible.  It  is,  hence,  a  principle 
of  reason,  which,  as  a  rule,  dictates  how  we  ought 
to  proceed  in  our  empirical  regress,  but  is  unable  to 
anticipate  or  indicate  prior  to  the  empirical  regress 
what  is  given  in  the  object  itself.”  In  a  word,  the 
principle  of  Reason  is  not  constitutive  but  regulative. 
It  does  not  enable  us  to  anticipate  what  will  be 
discovered  in  experience,  and  least  of  all  to  gain 
knowledge  of  objects  transcending  experience  ;  it 
merely  directs  us  to  widen  and  extend  our  experience 
to  the  utmost,  and  with  this  its  purpose  begins 
and  ends. 
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Compatibility  of  Freedom  and  Necessity 

It  is  perhaps  advisable  to  deal  with  the  solution 
of  the  Causal  Antinomy  more  fully,  for  it  supplies 
what  is  probably  the  strongest  defence  of  the 
possibility  of  free-will  that  philosophy  can  produce. 
The  thesis  of  this  antinomy,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  :  Causality  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  is 
not  the  only  causality  operating  to  originate  the 
phenomena  of  the  world.  A  causality  of  freedom  is 
also  necessary  to  account  fully  for  these  phenomena. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  antithesis  was  to  the  effect 
that  :  There  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom,  hut  every¬ 
thing  in  the  world  happens  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature. 

Dealing  first  with  the  antithesis,  in  the  pheno¬ 
menal  world  no  one  can  deny  the  law  of  causality. 
In  the  world  as  we  know  it  every  phenomenon  is 
conditioned  by  some  other  phenomenon  ;  every 
effect  has  its  cause,  that  cause  is  again  only  the 
effect  of  some  prior  cause,  and  however  far  we  pass 
down  the  causal  chain  we  shall  never  find  the 
primal  cause.  And  we  cannot  think  otherwise. 
Phenomenally,  then,  the  universe  appears  mechan¬ 
istic,  a  clock  put  together  and  wound  up.  Hence 
moral  freedom  is  impossible  ;  man’s  volitions  are 
simply  links  in  the  causal  chain.  But  we  naturally 
ask  :  Can  such  a  state  be  true  of  the  world  ?  Does 
not  common  sense  and  subjective  knowledge  deny 
it  ?  Scientifically  determinism  would  certainly 
appear  true  of  the  universe,  psychologically  it 
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would  appear  true  of  human  nature  ;  for  from 
causality  there  is  no  escape,  not  even  in  dreams. 
But  common  sense  denies  it,  and  so  we  turn  to  the 
thesis  of  the  antinomy,  and  ask,  What  do  we  really 
mean  when  we  speak  of  freedom  ?  We  find  that 
we  mean  a  faculty  of  spontaneously  originating  a 
state,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  subordinated  to 
another  cause  determining  it  in  time  ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  state  that  can  begin  to  act  of  itself,  without 
any  cause  determining  it  to  action  according  to  the 
law  of  causality.  In  the  practical  sense  it  is  the 
independence  of  the  will  of  coercion  by  sensuous 
impulses — a  faculty  of  self  determination.  Such 
a  conception  is  a  transcendental  idea,  but  we  never 
start  to  doubt  it  until  we  learn  that  things  in  the 
world  as  we  know  it  are  determined  by  the  law  of 
causality.  We  then  see  that  we  are  involved  in  a 
contradiction,  and  since  we  cannot  sacrifice  the 
law  of  causality  and  want  also  to  retain  freedom, 
we  at  once  ask  if  there  is  not  some  way  in  which 
freedom  can  be  compatible  with  natural  necessity, 
or  whether  the  law  of  causality  must  of  necessity 
exclude  it.  In  other  words,  do  we  enounce  a  con¬ 
tradictory  proposition  when  we  say  that  every 
effect  must  have  its  origin  either  in  nature  or  in 
freedom  ?  Or  is  it  not  possible  that  both  can  exist  . 
together  in  the  same  event  in  different  relations  ? 
The  principle  of  an  unbroken  connection  between 
all  events  in  the  phenomenal  world,  in  accordance 
with  the  unchangeable  laws  of  nature,  is  a  well 
established  principle  which  admits  of  no  exception. 
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The  question,  therefore,  is  :  "  Whether  an  effect, 
determined  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  can 
at  the  same  time  be  produced  by  a  free  agent,  or 
whether  freedom  and  nature  mutually  exclude  each 
other.” 

Now  if  we  conceive  phenomena  as  being  absolute 
reality,  if  the  world  as  known  exists  as  such  inde¬ 
pendent  of  mind,  then  the  compatibility  of  freedom 
and  necessity  is  impossible,  says  Kant.  “  In  this 
case  nature  is  the  complete  and  all-sufficient  cause 
of  every  event,  and  condition  and  conditioned, 
cause  and  effect,  are  contained  in  the  same  series 
and  necessitated  by  the  same  law  ”  ;  and  so  the 
world  is  determined.  If,  on  the  contrary,  phe¬ 
nomena  are  held,  as  in  this  philosophy,  to  be 
nothing  more  than  mere  representations,  connected 
with  each  other  in  accordance  with  empirical  laws, 
there  must  be  noumena  “  behind  ”  them,  and  the 
law  of  causality  not  applying  to  noumena  but 
being  only  a  condition  of  consciousness,  there  is  no 
reason  why  such  noumena  should  not  be  free.  In 
so  far  as  noumena  are  the  unknowable  ground  of 
phenomena  Kant  calls  them  the  intelligible  or  non- 
sensuous  cause,  in  that  it  is  outside  space  and  time  ; 
it  exists  out  of  and  apart  from  the  series  of  phe¬ 
nomena,  but  its  effects  are  to  be  found  in  the  series 
of  phenomena.  Such  effects  in  relation  to  their 
intelligible  cause  may  therefore  be  considered  free, 
though  in  relation  to  phenomena  they  must  follow 
as  the  direct  and  determined  effect  of  preceding 
phenomena.  In  this  way,  if  a  sensuous  object 
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possesses  an  intelligible  or  non-sensuous  faculty  by 
which  it  can  give  birth  to  phenomena,  the  causality 
of  such  an  object  may  be  regarded  from  two  different 
points  of  view.  As  regards  the  cause  of  its  action 
which  is  noumenal,  it  may  be  considered  to  be 
intelligible  ;  as  regards  its  effects,  which  become 
part  of  the  phenomenal  world,  it  can  be  regarded 
as  sensuous.  Accordingly  we  have  to  form  both 
an  intellectual  and  empirical  conception  of  the 
causality  of  such  a  faculty,  both  however  having 
reference  to  the  same  effect.  The  one  may  be 
regarded  as  the  object’s  character  as  thing-in- 
itself,  the  latter  its  character  as  a  phenomenon. 
Now  in  its  character  as  thing-in-itself,  such  an 
object  would  not  be  subordinate  to  the  conditions 
of  time,  time  being  only  a  condition  of  phenomena. 
No  action  would  begin  or  cease  to  be  in  this  object  ; 
so  it  would  be  free  from  the  law  of  change,  by  which 
everything  which  happens  must  have  a  cause  in 
the  preceding  phenomena.  Thus,  it  would  determine 
and  not  be  determined.  Again,  this  intelligible 
character  would  not  be  cognised,  because  we  can 
perceive  nothing  but  phenomena ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  character  as  phenomena  would  fall 
in  line  with  the  law  of  causality  and  would  appear 
to  follow  as  the  result  of  the  preceding  phenomena, 
thus  being  phenomenally  determined.  In  this  way 
nature  and  freedom,  understood  critically,  could 
exist  without  contradiction  in  the  same  event. 
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The  Freedom  of  the  Will 

We  now  come  to  apply  the  solution  of  the  Causal 
antinomy  to  man’s  conduct — to  decide  the  question 
of  freedom  and  determinism  on  the  ground  set  out 
above.  Phenomenally  all  the  acts  of  a  man  must 
take  their  place  in  the  causal  chain  and  therefore 
appear  determined.  In  the  sense  world  a  free  cause 
is  impossible  ;  hence  the  idea  of  freedom  of  the  will 
cannot  have  come  from  external  experience.  It 
is  a  transcendental  idea,  but  for  all  that  the  idea 
is  in  the  meanest  intelligence.  The  man  in  the 
street  regards  himself  as  a  free  agent,  holding 
himself  responsible  for  his  actions  and  agreeing 
that  he  is  deserving  of  blame  when  he  does  wrong. 
It  is  the  business  of  philosophy  to  show  how  this 
freedom  may  be  possible,  even  though  science  and 
empirical  psychology  show  it  to  be  impossible.  It 
must  demonstrate  that  a  freedom  of  choice  of 
action  on  man’s  part  is,  at  any  rate,  compatible 
with  the  well  established  and  universal  law  of 
phenomenal  necessity. 

The  question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is  this  : 
Although  every  effect  in  the  phenomenal  world 
must  be  connected  with  an  empirical  cause  (the 
universal  law  of  nature),  may  it  not  be  that  in  man’s 
case  this  empirical  causality  is  itself  the  effect  of  a 
non-empirical  and  intelligible  causality — its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  natural  causes  remaining  never¬ 
theless  intact  ?  Now  Kant’s  contention  is  that 
man  is  an  intelligible  being,  in  that,  though  a 
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sensuous  object,  he  possesses  an  intelligible  or  non- 
sensuous  faculty  by  which  he  can  give  birth  to 
phenomena ;  namely,  his  understanding  and  reason, 
in  respect  of  which  he  is  self-determining  and  not 
fatally  influenced  by  sensuous  conditions.  It  is 
true  that  in  human  action  one  phenomenon  must 
certainly  appear  the  cause  of  the  other  phenomenon, 
considered  empirically  ;  yet  the  true  cause  of  such 
causal  phenomenon  is  transcendentally  reason,  pure 
thought,  which  is  self  originated  and  not  caused  by 
other  phenomena,  though  it  must  always  appear 
to  be.  Thus  man  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  phenomenon 
of  the  sensuous  world,  and  therefore  a  link  in  the 
causal  chain  ;  but,  on  the  other,  he  is  an  intelligible 
being,  himself  causing  the  phenomenon  which  forms 
the  link  in  such  chain.  Man  cognises  himself  not 
only  by  his  senses  (as  phenomenon),  but  also 
through  pure  apperception,  in  actions  and  internal 
determinations  ;  and  in  respect  of  this  latter  he 
knows  himself  as  an  intelligible  object — intelligible 
because  his  actions  cannot  be  ascribed  to  sensuous 
receptivity.  Thus,  man’s  reason  may  be  able  to 
originate  an  action  independent  of  any  causal 
phenomena  (for  reason  is  thing-in-itself  and  un¬ 
affected  by  forms  of  the  sense  world)  ;  yet  the 
action  itself  will  be  a  phenomenon,  and  appear  to 
fall  in  line  with  an  unbroken  causal  chain.  In  other 
words,  though  the  empirical  character  in  human 
action  appears  to  have  been  caused  by  some  other 
empirical  character,  it  is  really  determined  by  an 
intelligible  character,  and  this  intelligible  character 
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we  cannot  perceive  ;  we  can  only  know  its  empirical 
character.  It  cannot  be  said  of  reason,  then,  that 
the  state  in  which  it  determines  the  will  is  always 
preceded  by  some  other  state  determining  it ;  for 
reason  is  not  subject  to  sensuous  conditions.  The 
causality  of  reason  in  its  intelligible  character  does 
not  begin  to  be  ;  it  does  not  make  its  appearance 
at  a  certain  time,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an 
effect.  Reason  must  be  regarded  as  a  positive 
faculty  which  can  spontaneously  originate  a  series 
of  events,  determining  and  not  determinable. 

That  reason  possesses  this  faculty  of  causality, 
this  power  of  starting  a  causal  series  independent 
of  other  causes,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
average  man  is  always  conscious  of  the  I  ought  in 
all  practical  affairs.  Since  phenomenally  considered 
the  world  is  determined,  this  moral  imperative,  I 
ought,  cannot  have  come  from  external  experience 
of  nature,  for  the  external  world  would  simply 
contradict  my  chances  of  being  able  to  do  otherwise 
than  go  in  a  determined  course.  The  idea  of  an 
ought,  or  of  duty,  arises  from  a  pure  internal  con¬ 
ception  ;  for  whatever  number  of  motives  nature 
may  present  to  my  will,  whatever  sensuous  impulses, 
the  moral  ought  is  beyond  their  power  to  produce. 

Expressed  in  a  few  words,  Kant’s  position  is  this. 
Man’s  voluntary  actions  are  the  effect  of  pure 
reason,  of  his  intelligible  character  ;  hence  he  may 
be  a  free  agent,  not  a  mere  link  in  the  causal  chain. 
Yet  Man’s  acts  themselves,  looked  at  as  phenomena, 
are  absolutely  determined.  In  other  words,  man 
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may  be  a  free  agent  because  he  can  originate  acts  ; 
but  when  we  view  these  acts  the  very  nature  of  our 
minds  compels  us  to  weave  them  into  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  causal  chain,  making  them  the  determined 
effects  of  various  phenomenal  causes.  But  such 
“  causes  ”  are  not  the  real  cause  ;  the  real  cause 
is  reason,  which,  being  non-sensuous,  is  free  and 
not  the  puppet  of  the  phenomenal  causes. 

In  this  way,  whilst  not  pretending  to  prove 
freedom,  Kant  defends  the  possibility  of  freedom, 
which  he  considered  was  the  most  the  intellect 
could  ever  accomplish. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  IDEA  OF  GOD. 

Kant’s  Refutation  of  Rational  Theology 

WE  have  now  completed  the  first  two 
divisions  of  the  Dialectic,  the  Psycho¬ 
logical  and  Cosmological  Ideas ;  the 
third  constitutes  what  Kant  calls  the  Ideal  of  Pure 
Reason,  or  the  Idea  of  God.  Kant’s  treatment  of 
this  Idea  divides  itself  into  two  parts  :  first,  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  Idea,  and,  secondly,  a 
criticism  of  the  proofs  by  which  it  is  endeavoured 
to  prove  its  objective  validity,  or  to  establish  the 
existence  of  a  Being  corresponding  to  the  Idea. 
In  first  part  he  is  concerned  with  establishing  that 
the  nature  of  consciousness  is  such  that  Reason 
necessarily  presents  to  itself  the  conception  of  God, 
which  is  therefore  not  a  fiction  but  a  necessary  Idea 
of  Reason.  But  we  have  to  remember  that  it  is 
an  Idea  and  nothing  more  ;  and  in  the  second 
part  he  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  when,  as  in 
Rational  Theology,  we  take  the  Idea  as  having 
an  object  corresponding  to  it,  and  by  rational 
proofs  seek  to  establish  the  existence  of  God,  we 
find  that  all  such  proofs  necessarily  fail  us.  In  a 
word,  the  Idea  of  God,  like  the  Ideas  of  the  Soul 
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and  the  Universe,  is  perfectly  valid  as  Idea,  or  as 
a  problem  Reason  necessarily  presents  to  itself  for 
solution  ;  but  if  we  take  the  Idea  as  giving  us 
knowledge  of  any  existent  object  corresponding  to 
it,  we  are  allowing  Reason  to  become  dialectical ; 
and  just  as  Kant  refuted  Rational  Psychology  by 
showing  it  to  be  based  on  paralogisms  and  Rational 
Cosmology  by  proving  its  assertions  to  be  anti¬ 
nomies,  so  he  now  refutes  Rational  Theology  by 
establishing  the  necessary  impossibility  of  all  its 
proofs. 

But,  first,  how  does  the  Idea  of  God  arise  ?  To 
understand  Kant’s  treatment  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  this  Idea  we  must  realise  that  here,  as  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  Critique,  he  is  concerned  with 
showing  a  transcendental  synthetical  parallel  to 
the  analytical  laws  of  logic.  Indeed,  just  as  he 
had  previously  shown  the  unity  of  apperception 
to  afford  a  synthetical  principle  parallel  to  A=A, 
so  he  now  takes  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle  (as 
the  principle  of  disjunctive  syllogisms),  and  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  showing  that  the  Idea  of  God  is  the 
product  of  a  transcendental  parallel  to  this.  Now 
the  logical  law  of  Excluded  Middle  enables  us  to 
say  that  every  concept  can  be  determined  by  one 
of  two  contradictory  predicates,  one  of  which  it 
must  contain.  We  can  always  lay  down  with 
certainty  that  “  A  is  or  is  not  B  ”,  whatever  A  or 
B  may  symbolize  ;  and  if  all  possible  predicates 
are  given  us,  a  concept  may  be  determined  by  all 
its  attributes  thoroughly.  But  this  purely  logical 
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principle  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  content  of  a 
conception,  or  the  reality  or  unreality  of  the  thing 
which  is  the  subject  of  predication.  The  proposition 
“  A  is  or  is  not  B  "  is  merely  concerned  with  logical 
affirmation  or  negation  ;  it  tells  us  nothing  at  all 
about  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  A,  but  only 
what  is  contained  in  the  conception  of  it.  Kant 
therefore  holds  that  beyond  this  formal  principle, 
showing  how  things  are  possible  as  objects  of  thought, 
there  must  be  a  transcendental  principle  of  the 
complete  determination  of  them  as  objects  of  know¬ 
ledge.  In  other  words,  if  the  content  of  a  concept 
is  to  be  determined,  as  well  as  the  logical  form  of 
cognition,  the  opposed  predicates  must  not  merely 
affirm  or  deny  attributes  ;  they  must  be  deter¬ 
minate  of  being  and  non-being — their  affirmation 
referring  to  positive  existence,  their  negation  to  its 
absence,  want,  or  limit.  In  this  light,  then,  we 
are  entitled  to  say  that  everything  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  positively  or  negatively  in  relation  to  every 
possible  predicate  ;  and  this  assertion  “  involves 
more  than  the  principle  of  contradiction,  for  it 
contemplates  not  merely  the  relation  of  two  con¬ 
tradictory  predicates  of  a  thing,  but  also  the  relation 
of  the  thing  to  the  whole  compass  of  possibility, 
as  the  sum-total  of  all  the  predicates  of  things.” 
It  means  that  I  cannot  think  of  anything  as  existing 
without  putting  it  in  relation  to  a  whole  of  possible 
experience  ;  that  in  order  to  know  anything  com¬ 
pletely,  I  must  know  all  that  is  possible,  and 
determine  the  object  in  relation  to  that  knowledge 
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either  positively  or  negatively.  At  the  basis  of 
every  object  of  experience  there  is  thus  presupposed 
a  transcendental  substratum — a  substratum  which 
is  to  form  the  fund  from  which  all  possible  predicates 
of  things  are  to  be  supplied,  namely,  the  idea  of  a 
sum-total  of  reality  to  the  exclusion  of  all  negation. 
To  set  an  object  before  our  minds  is  to  determine 
it  by  predicates  in  relation  to  this  idea  of  all  reality — 
the  number  of  positive  predicates  by  which  the 
object  is  determined  denoting  the  amount  of 
existence  it  contains,  its  negative  predicates  the 
absence  or  want  of  the  same.  Accordingly,  since 
it  is  by  limiting  this  a  priori  idea  that  we  determine 
the  objects  of  experience,  we  naturally  look  upon 
it  as  a  thing  in  itself  constituting  the  material  of 
all  possibility,  or  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of 
all  finite  things.  Further,  since  the  exclusion  of 
all  negation,  which  the  idea  of  all  reality  demands, 
means  the  exclusion  of  all  opposition  and  reci¬ 
procal  limitation,  this  material  of  all  possibility  has 
to  be  regarded  as  simple  or  as  an  individual  being. 
And  in  this  way,  we  "  find  ourselves  authorised  to 
determine  our  notion  of  the  Supreme  Being  by 
means  of  the  mere  conception  of  the  highest  reality, 
as  one  simple,  all-sufficient,  eternal  and  so  on — in 
one  word,  to  determine  it  in  unconditioned  com¬ 
pleteness  by  the  aid  of  every  possible  predicate. 
The  conception  of  such  a  being  is  the  conception  of 
God  in  its  transcendental  sense,  and  thus  the  ideal 
of  reason  is  the  object  of  a  transcendental  Theology.” 

In  this  way,  then,  the  concept  of  Deity  is  deter- 
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mined.  We  have  necessarily  to  conceive  it  as  the 
sum-total  of  all  possible  predicates,  and,  as  negative 
predicates  only  imply  the  absence  or  want  of 
positive  ones,  this  means  the  sum-total  of  all 
possible  predicates  or  of  all  realities.  Only  the 
individual  or  singular  object  can  contain  all  attri¬ 
butes — species  and  genera  only  contain  a  part  of 
the  individual,  and  the  higher  and  more  universal 
concepts  become  the  less  they  contain.  Hence,  as 
the  concept  of  God  is  only  to  be  thought  as  the 
sum  of  all  realities,  it  is  necessarily  represented  as 
individual,  or  as  a  single  Being.  Kant  calls  this 
Idea  the  Ideal  of  Pure  Reason — the  only  one  pure 
reason  is  capable  of.  It  is  not  imagination  that 
invents  the  idea,  but  pure  reason  which  necessarily 
produces  it  in  forming  its  conception  of  Deity, 
and  as  long  as  the  Ideal  aims  at  being  nothing 
more  than  an  Idea,  or  a  problem  Reason  necessarily 
presents  to  itself  for  solution,  it  is  perfectly  valid. 
When,  however,  the  Idea  is  allowed  to  pass  into 
an  object,  or  is  regarded  as  having  an  existent 
Being  corresponding  to  it,  Reason  has  become 
dogmatic.  In  this  case  the  theological  Idea  has 
passed  into  Rational  Theology  ;  it  has  become  the 
object  of  a  science  whose  endeavour  is  to  prove  the 
real  existence  of  God.  The  Critique  is  concerned 
with  the  investigation  of  the  proofs  put  forward 
by  this  alleged  science.  If  they  are  shown  to  be 
impossible,  Rational  Theology  will  have  shared  the 
same  fate  as  Rational  Psychology  and  Rational 
Cosmology.  It  will  have  been  shown  to  be  impos- 
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sible  as  a  science,  and  the  Theological  Idea,  though 
necessary  as  Idea  or  problem  Reason  presents  to 
itself  for  solution,  will  have  been  found  incapable 
of  solution. 

The  General  Problem  of  Rational  Theology 
Now  all  Rational  Theology,  or  logical  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  existence  of  God,  lies  in  establishing 
the  combination  of  two  conceptions — the  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  ens  realissimum  and  the  conception  of 
necessary  being.  Here  two  courses  are  open : 
either  to  take  the  concept  of  the  most  real  being 
and  prove  that  it  necessarily  exists,  or  to  prove  of 
necessary  existence  that  it  constitutes  the  most 
real  being.  In  the  first  case  our  proof  is  entirely 
a  priori,  or  ontological :  we  seek  to  show  that  the 
rational  Idea  of  God  is  such  that  its  very  nature 
necessarily  implies  objective  existence.  In  the 
second  case  our  proof  is  empirical  (in  its  start,  at 
any  rate)  :  for  starting  with  the  conditioned 
existence  of  experience,  we  seek  to  establish  neces¬ 
sary  existence,  and  thence  to  prove  that  this  neces¬ 
sary  existence  constitutes  the  most  real  being. 
Whichever  course  we  adopt  the  end  desired  is  the 
same  ;  both  arguments  converge,  or  seek  to  con¬ 
verge,  in  the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  the 
ens  realissimum. 

The  course  humanity  most  naturally  takes  *lS 

_  jaffPT* 

demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God  is  ^ 

Starting  with  experience,  we  find  th^  everY  °bject 
is  contingent ;  it  only  exists  «uder  the  condition 
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of  some  other  thing,  which  is  its  cause,  and  from 
this  we  go  on  to  conclude  the  existence  of  a  cause 
which  is  not  contingent,  but  exists  necessarily  and 
unconditionally.  Accordingly,  Reason  searches  for 
the  conception  adequate  to  such  necessary  being ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  looks  for  the  conception  of  a  being 
such  as  possesses  no  element  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  absolute  necessity.  It  can  only  find  it  in 
that  which  contains  a  therefore  to  every  wherefore, 
or  is  itself  the  sufficient  condition  of  all  other  things 
— a  being,  that  is  to  say,  which  constitutes  the 
unconditioned  source  of  every  positive  attribute 
found  in  the  world  :  every  attribute  because  if  any 
attribute  in  the  world  were  not  contained  in  it,  that 
attribute  would  necessarily  remain  unexplained, 
and  positive  as  opposed  to  negative  attributes 
because  negative  attributes  cannot  form  part  of 
reality,  but  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  mere  defects 
or  absence  of  reality.  Reason  thus  becomes  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  only  conception  consistent  with 
its  demand  for  absolute  necessity  is  a  being  forming 
the  sum  of  all  positive  reality  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
negation,  or  in  philosophical  language  an  ens  realis- 
simum.  As  previously  explained,  such  a  being  must 
be  individual,  all-sufficient,  eternal,  etc. — in  a  word, 
determined  in  unconditioned  perfection  under  every 
^ssible  category  ;  and  it  is  on  such  reasoning  that 
we  rct«rd  the  existence  of  God  as  an  all-powerful 
and  all-pe*^^  gejng  as  having  been  established. 

Now  Kant  aa^its  that,  if  it  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  up  our  mind  one  way  or  another 
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as  to  the  nature  of  necessary  Being,  we  should  have 
to  decide  that  it  is  the  ens  realissimum  ;  for  only 
a  Being  that  contains  all  reality  in  itself  can  be  seen 
from  the  very  idea  of  it  to  be  necessary.  But 
apart  from  practical  considerations  (with  which  we 
are  not  now  concerned)  we  are  not  so  obliged  to 
make  up  our  minds,  and,  considered  strictly,  the 
argument  has  logical  defects.  For  even  admitting 
the  step  from  contingent  to  necessary  being  (which 
is  particularly  contrary  to  the  critical  philosophy), 
we  cannot  say  that  the  ens  realissimum  is  the  only 
being  that  is  absolutely  necessary.  There  is  no 
contradiction  in  supposing  a  limited  being  to  be 
necessary,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  that 
necessity  might  be  conjoined  with  finitude  renders 
the  identification  of  the  necessary  being  with  the 
ens  realissimum  an  argument  that  is  not  watertight. 
Our  attempt  to  prove  of  necessary  existence  that 
it  constitutes  the  most  real  being  therefore  fails. 
Though  the  argument  starts  from  experience,  it  is 
really  one  of  pure  conceptions.  Experience  only 
aids  us  in  making  one  step- — to  the  existence  of  a 
necessary  being.  What  the  properties  of  such  a 
being  are,  we  cannot  learn  from  experience  ;  there¬ 
fore  reason  abandons  it  altogether,  and  pursues  its 
enquiries  in  the  sphere  of  pure  conceptions,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  what  the  properties  of  an 
absolutely  necessary  being  ought  to  be.  Reason 
believes  that  it  has  discovered  these  requisites  in 
the  conception  of  an  ens  realissimum,  and  hence 
concludes  that  the  ens  realissimum  is  an  absolutely 
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necessary  being.  But  it  is  evident  that  reason  has 
here  presupposed  that  the  conception  of  an  ens 
realissimum  is  perfectly  adequate  to  the  conception 
of  a  being  of  absolute  necessity  ;  that  is,  that  we 
may  infer  the  existence  of  the  latter  from  that  of 
the  former — which  is  simply  the  a  priori  or  onto¬ 
logical  argument.  In  other  words,  to  prove  of 
necessary  existence  that  it  constitutes  the  most 
real  being  is  ultimately  to  prove  of  the  conception 
of  the  most  real  being  that  it  necessarily  exists. 
In  each  case  our  argument  is  equally  ontological ; 
and  it  thus  becomes  clear  that  the  burden  of  proving 
the  existence  of  God  must  depend  entirely  on  the 
a  priori  argument,  and  that  experience  can  really 
play  no  part  in  the  matter.  All  this  will  be  made 
clearer  in  the  next  section,  however.  We  shall 
there  deal  separately  with  Kant’s  treatment  of  each 
of  the  logical  arguments  by  which  Rational  Theology 
has  endeavoured  to  establish  its  case,  and  shall 
show  how  ultimately  they  all  have  to  fall  back  on 
to  the  Ontological  argument,  which  in  turn  is 
inadequate  to  the  burden. 

Refutation  of  all  Rational  Theology 
Throughout  the  history  of  thought  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  logically  prove  the  existence  of 
God,  but  in  reality  all  such  rational  “  proofs  ” 
resolve  themselves  into  three  : — (i)  The  Teleological 
or  Physico-theological  argument,  from  the  evidence 
of  design  in  nature  to  an  intelligent,  purposive 
First  Cause  or  Creator  ;  (2)  the  Cosmological  argu- 
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ment,  from  the  contingent  existence  of  things 
actual  to  the  existence  of  a  necessary  being  con¬ 
taining  all  reality  as  their  ground  ;  (3)  the  Onto¬ 
logical  or  a  priori  argument,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  concept  or  idea  of  Deity.  These  are  the  only 
possible  arguments  of  the  purely  intellectual  type, 
but  as  Kant  points  out,  when  they  are  thoroughly 
examined,  the  first  is  found  to  need  the  support 
of  the  second,  and  the  second  the  support  of  the 
third ;  so  that  ultimately  all  depends  on  the 
validity  of  this  third  argument.  Thus,  the  teleo¬ 
logical  argument,  though  apparently  very  striking 
and  forcible,  at  the  most  cannot  prove  more  than 
a  world  architect,  Kant  explains  ;  if  we  want  to 
prove  that  this  architect  is  the  creator  of  the 
material  he  works  with,  we  have  to  fall  back  on 
the  argument  from  contingent  to  necessary  existence  ; 
and,  if  this  necessary  existence  is  to  be  proved  the 
Being  inclusive  of  all  reality  and  perfection,  the 
support  of  the  ontological  argument  is  required. 
The  whole  question  thus  depends  on  the  ontological 
argument ;  if  this  fails,  rational  proof  of  the  existence 
of  God  becomes  impossible. 

This  will  become  clearer  if  we  deal  with  the 
various  arguments  more  specifically.  Taking  first 
the  Teleological  (or  Physico-theological)  argument, 
Kant  admits  that  this  “  will  always  deserve  to 
be  mentioned  with  respect  ”,  because  "  it  is  the 
oldest,  the  clearest  and  simplest  of  all,  and  imparts 
life  to  the  study  of  nature.”  It  is  the  argument 
from  design.  Man  finds  a  watch  or  a  ship,  and  he 
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knows  them  to  be  the  work  of  a  watchmaker  or 
shipbuilder,  who  has  pieced  together  their  various 
pieces  regarding  each  as  a  means  to  a  definite  end. 
He  finds  also  a  world  opening  to  his  view  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  spectacle  of  order,  variety,  beauty  and  con¬ 
formity  to  ends ;  indeed,  whether  he  pursues  his 
observations  into  the  infinity  of  space,  on  the  one 
side,  or  its  illimitable  divisions,  on  the  other,  he 
encounters  such  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  of 
means  and  ends,  birth  and  death,  and  all  so  harmo¬ 
niously  united  and  wonderfully  beautiful,  that  his 
astonishment  is  beyond  expression  and  dumbness 
his  only  eloquence.  The  whole  world  manifests 
signs  of  an  arrangement  full  of  purpose  ;  and  since 
this  purposeful  order  is  not  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  things  of  the  world  taken  each  by  itself,  but 
is  rather  a  foreign  attribute  accidentally  attached 
to  them,  it  is  argued  that  the  co-operation  of  things 
to  the  attainment  of  definite  ends  could  not  have 
come  about  if  they  had  not  been  selected  and 
arranged  in  relation  to  those  ends  by  a  rational 
principle  acting  under  the  guidance  of  ideas.  Man, 
therefore,  concludes  that  there  exists  a  sublime 
and  wise  cause  or  causes,  which  cannot  be  found 
in  the  mere  productive  energy  of  an  all  powerful 
but  blindly  working  nature,  but  must  be  found  in 
the  freedom  of  an  intelligent  agent— an  agent  whose 
unity  of  purpose  may  be  inferred  from  the  unity  of 
the  parts  of  the  world  in  their  reciprocal  relations 
as  members  of  the  complete  and  purposive  whole. 
What  is  to  prevent  him  from  conceiving  such  agent 
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to  be  a  Supreme  Author,  in  whom  all  possible 
perfection  is  embodied  as  in  a  single  substance  ? 

We  have  here  an  argument  from  analogy.  Just 
as  man’s  watch  or  ship  was  the  work  of  a  designing 
intelligence,  who  pieced  together  his  product  bit 
by  bit  with  an  ultimate  purpose,  so,  it  is  concluded, 
the  connection  or  harmony  of  the  Universe  can 
only  find  its  explanation  in  a  similar  cause,  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  proportion  the  greatness  of  the 
cause  according  to  the  effect.  True,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  purposiveness  of  nature  is  an 
artistic  assumption  rather  than  a  scientifically 
proved  fact,  and  that,  even  conceding  such  harmony 
and  order,  much  of  it  can  be  explained  on  mechan¬ 
istic  principles  ;  but  in  relation  to  the  whole  such 
considerations  appear  minor,  and  man  cannot  on 
this  account  sacrifice  his  teleological  idea  of  the 
world,  by  which  alone  he  can  interpret  nature  as 
a  whole  and  in  accordance  with  his  religious  con¬ 
sciousness.  Nor  does  Kant,  indeed,  think  it  would 
be  reasonable  for  him  to  do  so.  He  is  willing  to 
concede  all  the  harmonious  unity,  and  regard  it, 
if  you  like,  as  the  work  of  a  designing  intelligence  ; 
but  granting  all  this,  the  argument  only  proves  an 
architect,  never  a  creator  of  the  world,  he  states. 
It  explains  the  form  and  order  in  the  world,  but 
the  origin  of  its  matter  or  substance  can  never  be 
accounted  for  on  such  lines.  In  all  cases  of  human 
construction  the  material  worked  with  is  always 
given  to  the  designer,  not  made  by  him,  and 
similarly  in  the  case  of  Nature,  the  unspeakable 
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designing  power  of  the  architect  does  not  prove 
the  matter  of  the  world  to  be  created  by  the  archi¬ 
tect  or  that  such  architect  is  one  and  absolute. 
We  may  infer,  it  is  true,  a  cause  equal  to  the  effect, 
and  we  may  also  conclude  that  only  a  single  power 
combined  with  great  wisdom  could  have  produced 
the  effects  found  in  the  world.  But  how  can  we 
decide  the  extent  of  the  power  and  wisdom  ?  Who 
can  measure  the  proportion  between  cause  and 
effect,  and  decide  how  great  the  perfection  of  the 
world-arranging  cause  must  be  in  order  to  be 
adequate  to  the  existing  effects  ?  To  say  that  the 
perfection  must  be  very  great,  far  above  all  human 
perfection,  would  be  an  idle  assertion,  leaving  the 
matter  quite  undetermined.  For  it  would  be  merely 
to  determine  God  by  relation  to  the  mind  of  the 
observer  of  nature  and  the  standard  of  that  mind, 
and  such  a  relative  greatness  may  be  attributed 
to  the  lowness  of  that  standard  quite  as  much  as 
to  the  loftiness  of  the  object  compared  with  it. 
God  can  be  nothing  definite  unless  He  be  all- 
powerful  and  all-perfect — in  a  word,  defined  under 
the  category  of  totality.  But  such  totality  can 
never  be  reached  by  an  empirical  process  ;  we 
cannot  say  what  is  “  the  relation  of  the  greatness 
of  the  world,  as  we  have  observed  it,  to  perfect 
wisdom,  or  what  is  the  relation  of  the  unity  of  the 
world,  as  we  have  observed  it,  to  absolute  unity.” 
If  we  are  to  proceed  from  empirical  multiplicity 
to  totality,  we  must  give  up  the  notion  of  a  pro¬ 
portionate  cause  to  the  effects  found  in  the  world  ; 
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there  is  only  one  way  open  to  us,  and  that  is  to 
show  that  the  contingent  implies  the  necessary 
being,  and  that  this  necessary  being,  as  such,  must 
be  the  ens  realissimum.  But  this  simply  means 
that  the  argument  has  ceased  to  be  the  teleological 
argument,  based  on  design  in  nature,  and  has 
become  the  cosmological  argument,  inferring  from 
the  contingent  being  of  existence,  necessary  being 
inclusive  of  all  reality  as  its  ground.  In  other 
words,  whatever  disadvantages  the  cosmological 
argument  may  be  found  to  have,  the  teleological 
argument  has  all  these  disadvantages,  together 
with  the  quite  additional  ones  of  its  own. 

The  Cosmological  Argument 
Now  the  cosmological  argument  starts  from  the 
contingency  of  all  objects  of  experience.  In  effect 
it  says  :  contingent  things  exist — at  least,  I  myself 
exist — and  as  such  things  are  not  self  caused  and 
cannot  be  explained  by  an  infinite  series,  it  follows 
that  there  must  be  a  necessary  being,  by  which 
alone  the  contingent  is  possible.  Now  only  one 
type  of  being  can  be  seen  from  its  very  nature  to 
be  necessary,  namely,  a  being  containing  all  reality 
in  itself ;  hence  (concludes  the  argument)  the 
necessary  being  must  be  of  this  nature,  or,  in  other 
words,  an  ens  realissimum  or  God.  The  argument 
thus  divides  itself  into  two  steps  :  first,  the  step 
from  contingent  to  necessary  being,  and,  secondly, 
the  establishing  of  this  necessary  being  to  be  the 
ens  realissimum.  The  first  step  is  based  on  the 
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law  of  causality.  Everything  which  is  contingent 
has  a  cause  ;  this  cause  has  likewise  a  cause,  and 
so  on  and  so  on,  until  finally  the  series  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  causes  must  end  with  an  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  cause,  without  which  it  would  not  possess 
completeness.  Having  got  this  far,  and  convinced 
itself  that  necessary  or  unconditional  being  must 
exist,  Reason  next  asks  itself :  What  kind  of  being 
is  there  that  from  its  very  nature  is  seen  to  be 
necessary,  or,  in  other  words,  contains  no  element 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  absolute  necessity  ? 
It  can  only  find  it  in  that  which  in  itself  is  the 
unconditioned  source  of  every  positive  attribute 
found  in  the  world,  or  a  being  which  contains  all 
reality  in  itself ;  and  thus  it  concludes  that  the 
necessary  being  must  be  the  ens  realissimum  or  God. 

Now  though  this  mode  of  arguing  is  a  perfectly 
natural  one  to  the  human  mind,  we  need  not 
examine  it  very  closely  to  see  that  it  involves  many 
dogmatic  assumptions — both  in  its  step  from  con¬ 
tingent  to  necessary  being,  and  its  conclusion  that 
this  necessary  being  must  be  God  or  a  being  con¬ 
taining  all  reality  in  itself.  Dealing  with  the  first 
step,  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  confuses 
phenomena  with  things  in  themselves,  in  that  it 
uses  the  category  of  causality,  which  only  applies 
to  the  former,  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  latter — 
a  step  quite  contrary  to  the  critical  philosophy. 
And  in  the  second  place,  it  takes  the  idea  of  absolute 
necessity,  an  Idea  of  Pure  Reason  only,  as  itself 
an  established  object  of  knowledge,  and  from  the 
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supposed  impossibility  of  an  infinite  series,  it 
concludes  the  existence  of  necessary  being.  But  in 
so  doing  it  is  only  taking  sides  in  the  antinomy  of 
contingent  and  necessary  being,  explained  in  the 
last  chapter.  The  statement  that  there  exists  a 
necessary  being  was  the  thesis  of  this  antinomy, 
it  will  be  remembered  ;  the  statement  that  the 
series  was  infinite  was  the  antithesis  :  hence,  neither 
side  could  be  taken  without  finding  itself  contra¬ 
dicted  by  the  other.  Transcendental  Idealism,  it 
is  true,  offered  a  solution,  in  that  it  showed  that 
though  a  necessary  being  was  impossible  in  the 
world  of  phenomena,  it  may  be  possible  of  noumena. 
But  possibility  is  not  proof,  and  by  no  possible 
means  can  the  existence  of  a  necessary  being  be 
established. 

So  much  for  the  dialectical  assumptions  in  the 
first  step  in  our  argument — the  step  from  contingent 
to  necessary  being.  But  even  if  we  waive  these, 
and  assume  that  the  necessary  being  exists,  Kant 
still  holds  that  our  argument  is  inadequate  in  that 
it  fails  to  prove  that  this  necessary  being  must  be 
the  ens  realissimum.  It  is  true  that  only  a  Being 
that  contains  all  reality  in  itself  can  be  seen  from 
the  very  idea  of  it  to  be  necessary,  but  we  cannot  say 
that  the  ens  realissimum  is  the  only  being  that  is 
absolutely  necessary.  There  is  no  contradiction  in 
supposing  a  limited  being  to  be  necessary,  and  the 
possibility  that  necessity  may  be  conjoined  with 
finitude  precludes  us  from  necessarily  thinking  that 
the  necessary  being  must  be  identified  with  the  ens 
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realissimum.  Besides,  how  do  we  infer  of  necessary 
existence  that  it  constitutes  the  most  real  being  ? 
Simply  from  the  concept.  But,  as  briefly  explained 
before,  if  from  the  concept  we  can  prove  of  necessary 
existence  that  it  constitutes  the  most  real  being, 
then  the  proposition  must  be  convertible  and  we 
must  be  able  to  prove  of  the  most  real  being  that 
it  necessarily  exists.  In  other  words,  the  second 
part  of  the  cosmological  argument  is  really  onto¬ 
logical  :  it  is  not  a  matter  of  experience  at  all,  but 
entirely  of  conception.  “  Experience,”  says  Kant, 
“  merely  aids  reason  in  making  one  step — to  the 
existence  of  necessary  being.  What  the  properties 
of  this  being  are,  cannot  be  learned  from  experience  ; 
and  therefore  reason  abandons  it  altogether,  and 
pursues  its  enquiries  in  the  sphere  of  pure  concep¬ 
tions,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what  the 
properties  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being  ought 
to  be,  that  is,  what  among  all  possible  things 
contain  the  conditions  of  absolute  necessity.”  (i.e. 
What  is  there  without  which  a  being  would  not  be 
absolutely  necessary  ?  )  “  Reason  believes  that  it 

has  discovered  these  requisites  in  the  conception 
of  an  ens  realissimum,  and  in  it  alone,  and  hence 
concludes :  The  ens  realissimum  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  being.  But  it  is  evident  that  reason 
has  here  presupposed  that  the  conception  of  an 
ens  realissimum  is  perfectly  adequate  to  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  being  of  absolute  necessity,  that  is, 
that  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  the  latter  from 
that  of  the  former— a  proposition  which  formed  the 
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basis  of  the  ontological  argument,  and  which  is  now 
employed  in  the  support  of  the  cosmological  argu¬ 
ment,  contrary  to  the  wish  and  professions  of  its 
inventors.  For  the  existence  of  an  absolutely 
necessary  being  is  given  in  conceptions  alone.  But 
if  I  say — the  conception  of  the  ens  realissimum  is 
a  conception  of  this  kind,  and  in  fact  the  only 
conception  which  is  adequate  to  our  idea  of  a 
necessary  being,  I  am  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
latter  may  be  inferred  from  the  former.  Thus,  it 
is  properly  the  ontological  argument  which  figures 
in  the  cosmological  and  constitutes  the  whole 
strength  of  the  latter  ;  while  the  spurious  ba^is 
of  experience  has  been  of  no  further  use  than  to 
conduct  us  to  the  conception  of  absolute  necessity, 
being  utterly  insufficient  to  demonstrate  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  this  attribute  in  any  determinate  existence 
or  thing.” 


The  Ontological  Argument 

In  this  way,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  entire 
burden  of  logically  proving  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being  depends  on  the  validity  of  the 
Ontological  argument — on  whether  the  Ens  Realis¬ 
simum  must  necessarily  be  because  we  conceive  it. 
This  argument  was  first  formulated  by  Anselm,  of 
Canterbury,  and  later  used  by  Descartes  and 
Leibniz.  In  effect,  the  proof  as  presented  by 
Anselm  is  as  follows  : — 

(1)  God  is  by  definition  the  most  perfect  being. 

(2)  Now  existence  is  an  attribute  of  perfection. 
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(3)  Therefore,  anything  which  had  all  the  other 
attributes  we  commonly  ascribe  to  God  and  yet 
lacked  existence  would  be  less  perfect  than  some¬ 
thing  which  had  those  attributes,  plus  that  of 
existence. 

(4)  So  anything  which  had  all  the  other  attributes 
of  God,  but  did  not  exist,  could  not  be  the  most 
perfect  being. 

(5)  Therefore,  the  most  perfect  being  (ens  realis- 
simum)  must  exist,  besides  having  the  other  at¬ 
tributes  specified. 

(6)  But,  by  definition,  God  is  the  most  perfect  being. 

(7)  Therefore,  by  definition,  God  exists. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  argument  comes 
back  to  this  :  that  the  very  conception  of  God  as 
a  supremely  perfect  being  implies  existence,  because 
(once  we  have  defined  God  thus)  to  say  that  He 
did  not  exist  would  be  a  contradiction,  existence 
being  a  necessary  attribute  of  perfection.  In  other 
words,  having  defined  God  as  an  all-perfect  being, 
we  cannot  say  He  does  not  exist ;  because  a 
supremely  perfect  being  who  did  not  exist  would 
be  lacking  in  a  quality  of  perfection  (i.e.  existence), 
and  our  conception  would  be  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  As  is  well  known,  Descartes  accepted  this 
proof  without  more  ado,  but  Leibniz  held  that, 
before  doing  so,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  certain 
addition,  in  that  it  was  essential  to  show  that  the 
idea  of  God  was  not  a  contradictory  idea,  i.e.,  that 
it  did  not  contain  contradictory  attributes.  He 
pointed  out  that  we  often  find  in  our  minds  ideas 
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whose  elements,  though  at  first  sight  harmonious, 
are  found  on  critical  examination  to  be  incom¬ 
patible.  We  speak,  for  instance,  of  the  “  greatest 
possible  number  ”  or  the  "  swiftest  possible  motion”, 
but  in  reality  the  “  greatest  possible  ”  is  not  com¬ 
patible  with  the  idea  of  number,  and  the  “  swiftest 
possible  ”  is  not  compatible  with  the  idea  of  motion  ; 
for  it  is  always  possible  to  conceive  a  greater  than 
any  particular  number  and  a  velocity  greater  than 
any  specified  one.  And  so  it  may  be  with  the  idea 
of  God.  Hence  Leibniz  held  that  we  must  first 
examine  what  attributes  are  essential  to  the  nature 
of  God  to  see  if  they  are  not  contradictory ;  if 
they  are  not,  it  will  certainly  show  that  God  is 
possible,  and  if  he  is  possible,  he  must  exist. 

Now  Leibniz  argues  in  this  fashion  :  the  con¬ 
ception  of  God  as  the  primal  being  and  source  of 
all  being  and  perfection  contains  every  possible 
quality  without  limitation,  for  limitation  is  always 
a  type  of  imperfection  (being  an  absence  of  a 
certain  positive  predicate)  ;  hence  the  conception 
of  God  cannot  permit  of  any  negative  predicates. 
In  other  words,  not  A,  whatever  positive  predicate 
A  may  be  taken  to  mean,  cannot  possibly  be 
thought  of  a  God  containing  all  reality ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  conception  of  God,  being  entirely 
without  negative  predicates,  cannot  possibly  be  a 
contradictory  conception.  God  as  the  Being  in 
whom  infinite  reality  is  included  is  therefore  pos¬ 
sible,  and  since  existence  is  included  in  the  notion 
of  all  reality,  God  must  exist. 
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Can  this  argument  be  regarded  as  valid,  or  must 
we  reject  it  like  the  others  ?  Kant  has  no  doubt 
on  the  matter.  Indeed,  he  states  that  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  second  part  of  the  Cosmological 
argument — the  conception  that  necessary  being 
must  be  a  being  containing  all  reality  in  itself — is 
a  convertible  proposition,  the  Ontological  argument, 
with  its  attempt  to  extract  being  out  of  thought, 
could  never  have  been  invented.  Philosophers, 
however,  have  been  deluded  by  logical  necessity, 
which  they  have  confused  with  being,  says  Kant. 
Every  geometrical  proposition — a  triangle  has  three 
angles — is  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  in  the  same 
way,  it  has  been  held  that  God  as  the  being  in¬ 
clusive  of  all  reality  must  necessarily  be  existent. 
But  the  unconditioned  necessity  of  a  judgment 
does  not  form  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  thing.  To 
suppose  the  existence  of  God  as  the  being  inclusive 
of  all  reality  and  then  to  deny  that  He  necessarily 
exists  would  be  a  contradiction,  just  as  it  would 
be  a  contradiction  to  suppose  a  triangle  and  to 
deny  that  it  has  three  angles  ;  for  in  all  judgment, 
if  one  annihilates  the  predicate  in  thought  and 
retains  the  subject,  a  contradiction  results.  But 
if  one  suppresses  both  subject  and  predicate  in 
thought,  no  contradiction  is  possible,  for  there  is 
then  nothing  to  form  a  contradiction  out  of.  In 
other  words,  to  suppose  a  triangle  and  deny  it 
having  three  angles  would  certainly  be  contra¬ 
dictory  ;  but  to  suppose  the  non-existence  of  both 
triangle  and  angles  is  perfectly  admissible.  And 
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so  with  the  conception  of  a  necessary  Being.  An¬ 
nihilate  its  existence  in  thought,  and  you  annihilate 
the  thing  itself  with  all  its  predicates  ;  and  there 
is  then  no  room  for  contradiction. 

In  reply  to  this,  the  opposition  urge  that  there 
are  some  subjects  which  we  cannot  think  away, 
and  whose  existence  is  presupposed  in  the  thought 
of  them.  And  they  assert  that  this  in  the  case  of 
God,  who  is  held  to  be  the  one  subject  it  is  a  con¬ 
tradiction  to  suppose  non-existent.  But  Kant 
replies  it  is  absurd  to  introduce  into  the  conception 
of  a  thing,  which  is  to  be  cogitated  solely  in  reference 
to  its  possibility,  the  conception  of  its  existence.  It 
is  simply  to  confuse  the  copula,  expressing  the 
position  of  a  predicate  in  relation  to  a  subject,  with 
the  verb  of  existence,  expressing  the  absolute 
position  of  the  subject  itself.  The  real  issue  at 
stake  is  simply  this  :  Is  the  assertion  this  or  that 
thing  exists,  an  analytical  or  a  synthetical  proposi¬ 
tion  ?  “If  the  former,  there  is  no  addition  made 
to  the  subject  of  your  thought  by  the  affirmation 
of  its  existence  ;  but  then  the  conception  in  your 
mind  is  identical  with  the  thing  itself,  or  you  have 
supposed  the  existence  of  a  thing  to  be  possible, 
and  then  referred  its  existence  from  its  internal 
possibility — which  is  but  a  miserable  tautology. 
The  word  reality  in  the  conception  of  the  thing, 
and  the  word  existence  in  the  conception  of  the 
predicate,  will  not  help  you  out  of  the  difficulty. 
For,  supposing  you  were  to  term  all  positing  of  a 
thing  reality,  you  have  thereby  posited  the  thing 
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with  all  its  predicates  in  the  conception  of  the 
subject  and  assumed  its  actual  existence,  and  this 
you  merely  repeat  in  the  predicate.  But  if  you 
confess,  as  every  reasonable  person  must,  that 
every  existential  proposition  is  synthetical,  how 
can  it  be  maintained  that  the  predicate  of  existence 
cannot  be  denied  without  contradiction  ? — a  pro¬ 
perty  which  is  the  characteristic  of  analytical 
propositions  alone.” 

Thus,  I  may  cogitate  a  Being  as  the  highest 
reality,  without  defect  or  imperfection,  but  the 
question  still  remains  whether  this  Being  exists  or 
not ;  for  if  we  wish  to  predicate  the  existence  of 
the  object  of  our  conception,  it  must  be  given 
through  sense,  and  under  the  conditions  of  ex¬ 
perience.  In  the  case  of  a  being  non-phenomenal 
this  is  naturally  quite  impossible  ;  and  “  we  may 
as  well  hope  to  increase  our  stock  of  knowledge  by 
the  aid  of  mere  ideas,  as  a  merchant  to  augment 
his  wealth  by  the  addition  of  noughts  to  his  cash 
account.” 

So  much  for  all  Rational  Theology.  Though 
certain  aspects  of  Kant’s  criticism  of  the  Onto¬ 
logical  argument  have  been  questioned  by  philo¬ 
sophers,  his  arguments  are  generally  accepted  as 
having  refuted  all  proofs  of  God’s  existence  by 
reason  alone  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  all  atheistic  contentions  are 
as  far  as  can  be  seen  equally  undemonstrable.  All 
we  can  do  in  the  sphere  of  Theology,  Kant  holds,  is 
to  recognise  that  all  logical  or  purely  intellectual 
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proofs  either  for  or  against  God’s  existence  are 
completely  beyond  the  power  of  human  reason  ; 
yet  to  the  moral  minded  this  negative  attitude  of 
thought  has  consolation,  in  that  it  leaves  open  the 
way  for  supporting  the  conviction  of  God’s  existence 
on  other  grounds.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  pure 
Ideal  of  Reason — the  idea  of  a  whole  of  possible 
experience  which  crowns  all  human  knowledge, 
and  makes  us  pass  beyond  experience  and  present 
to  ourselves  the  Idea  of  God  as  a  problem  to  be 
solved — is  there  before  all  attempted  proof  of  the 
existence  of  an  object  corresponding  to  it ;  and  if, 
as  we  shall  later  find,  moral  or  practical  reason 
presupposes  or  demands  the  existence  of  an  all- 
powerful,  wise,  and  good  Being  as  a  working 
postulate,  then  the  Idea,  which  reason  has  vainly 
struggled  to  support  by  logic,  will  be  shown  to  be 
objectively  real.  We  shall  not,  it  is  true,  gain  a 
knowledge  of  God  in  the  sense  of  knowing  Him  as 
an  object  of  experience,  but  we  shall  gain  all  the 
knowledge  required  for  practical  purposes,  and 
Idea  of  Pure  Reason  will  be  realized  in  that  it  will 
have  proof  of  some  object  corresponding  to  it. 
This,  however,  is  the  work  of  later  chapters,  and 
does  not  concern  “The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,” 
which  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  final  philo¬ 
sophical  conclusions  as  with  an  examination  of 
mind  independent  of  experience,  or  the  study  of 
the  principles  of  synthesis  a  priori. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  IDEAS  AS  REGULATIVE  PRINCIPLES 


WE  have  now  considered  the  three  Ideas, 
or  the  three  unities  which  mind  by  its 
very  nature  is  compelled  to  form  when 
it  extends  its  sphere  as  far  as  possible — namely 
the  absolute  unity  of  the  thinking  self  (or  the  Idea 
of  the  Soul),  the  absolute  unity  of  the  series  of  the 
conditions  of  phenomena  (or  the  Idea  of  a  Universe), 
and  the  absolute  unity  of  the  conditions  of  all 
objects  of  thought  in  general  (or  the  Idea  of  God). 
None  of  these,  as  we  have  seen,  will  bear  the  test 
of  criticism ;  they  are  only  unities  projected,  so 
to  speak,  mere  Ideas  of  the  mind,  and  never  con¬ 
stitutive  of  the  real  objects  they  promise.  But 
they  are  as  natural  to  reason  as  the  categories  are 
to  the  understanding,  and  we  may  depend  that 
whatever  is  grounded  in  the  nature  of  our  mental 
powers  will  have  a  meaning  and  purpose  which  is 
in  harmony  with  the  proper  use  of  those  powers. 

Thus,  the  transcendental  Ideas  have  their  im¬ 
manent  use,  in  that  they  direct  the  understanding 
to  a  certain  aim,  and  as  long  as  they  are  not  mis¬ 
taken  for  concepts  of  real  things,  and  we  are  not 
deceived  by  them,  they  are  useful,  indeed  necessary, 
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to  our  knowledge  ;  for  just  as  the  categories  bring 
unity  into  the  manifold  of  sense  impressions,  so  the 
Ideas  of  reason  bring  unity  into  the  manifold 
concepts  of  the  understanding.  The  sole  purpose  of 
reason,  Kant  contends,  is  to  arrange  our  concepts, 
and  to  give  them  that  unity  which  they  are  capable 
of  possessing  when  the  sphere  of  their  application 
has  been  extended  as  widely  as  possible.  It  directs 
the  understanding  to  a  certain  aim,  the  guiding 
lines  towards  which  all  its  laws  follow,  and  in  which 
they  all  meet  in  one  point,  so  to  speak.  This  point, 
though  a  mere  imaginary  focal  point,  serves  to 
give  to  these  conceptions  the  greatest  possible 
unity  combined  with  the  greatest  possible 
extension. 

To  take  an  example  given  by  Kant,  we  find  in 
the  case  of  the  human  mind,  feeling,  consciousness, 
imagination,  memory,  wit,  analysis,  pleasure,  desire, 
and  so  on  ;  and  at  first  we  are  inclined  to  assume 
the  existence  of  just  as  many  different  powers  as 
there  are  different  effects.  But  the  very  principle 
of  reason  desires  us  to  reduce  these  differences  to 
as  small  a  number  as  possible,  by  comparing  them 
and  seeking  to  discover  some  hidden  identity  they 
may  have,  and  so  we  are  soon  inquiring  whether 
or  not  imagination,  memory,  wit  and  analysis  are 
not  merely  different  forms  of  understanding  and 
reason.  These  relatively  fundamental  powers  must 
again  be  compared  with  each  other  to  discover,  if 
possible,  one  absolute  fundamental  power ;  and 
so  we  go  on,  creating  problems  of  unity  for  solution, 
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and  pursuing  them  to  a  greater  unity,  the  whole 
process  of  reason  ever  advancing  to  a  single  point. 

This  systematic  unity,  however,  is  merely  logical, 
says  Kant.  Reason  by  its  very  nature  must  keep 
on  unifying  ;  systematic  unity  is  its  a  priori  method. 
But  it  is  subjectively  and  logically  necessary  only, 
and  to  infer  that  it  is  objectively  so  is  totally  without 
justification.  This  error  is  often  fallen  into  in 
Science,  when  phenomenal  manifestations  are  re¬ 
duced  to  fundamental  causes,  or  powers,  or  sub¬ 
stances  ;  for  in  reality  such  principles  are  mere 
Ideas,  useful  as  a  hypothetical  guide  to  the  solution 
of  problems,  but  without  absolute  truth. 

The  idea  that  such  unity  is  manifested  in  nature 
is  always  pursued  with  much  ardour  by  its  investi¬ 
gators,  who,  led  on  by  the  transcendental  idea  of 
reason,  presume  that  nature  is  fundamentally 
unified,  no  matter  how  many  practical  disappoint¬ 
ments  they  meet.  Some  students  of  nature  (pre¬ 
eminently  speculative)  are  intent  on  the  idea  of 
the  unity  of  nature,  and  are  continually  seeking 
to  discover  likeness  in  diversity.  The  diversities 
of  individual  things  do  not  exclude  identity  of  the 
species,  the  various  species  are  likewise  considered 
as  merely  different  determinations  of  a  few  genera, 
and  these  again  as  divisions  of  still  higher  orders, 
and  so  on.  This  is  the  law  of  homogeneity.  Other 
students  of  nature  (pre-eminently  empirical)  are 
more  intent  on  dividing  nature  into  species,  and 
are  ever  seeking  to  find  the  diversity  in  things. 
In  this  way,  the  law  of  homogeneity,  demanding 
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identity  in  phenomena,  is  balanced  by  another 
principle — that  of  species,  which  requires  variety 
and  diversity  in  things.  Thus,  every  genus  has 
different  species  ;  these  different  sub-species,  and 
so  on,  Reason  always  demanding  that  no  species 
be  regarded  as  the  lowest  in  itself.  “  This  faculty 
of  distinction,"  says  Kant,  "  acts  as  a  check  upon 
the  levity  of  the  former  ;  and  reason  exhibits  in 
this  respect  a  double  and  conflicting  interest — on  the 
one  hand,  the  interest  in  the  extent  (the  interest  of 
generality)  in  relation  to  genera  ;  on  the  other, 
that  of  the  content  (the  interest  of  individuality)  in 
relation  to  the  variety  of  species.  In  the  former 
case,  the  understanding  cogitates  more  under  its 
conceptions,  in  the  latter  it  cogitates  more  in  them.” 
Kant  argues,  and  gives  much  evidence  to  prove,  that 
both  these  laws  are  transcendent  or  regulative  ;  that 
is  to  say,  necessary  a  priori  principles  of  reason 
guiding  our  investigations  of  nature  and  causing  us 
to  think  that  nature  is  in  conformity  with  us,  or  as 
he  puts  it,  “  is  purposive  to  the  understanding 
Moreover,  between  these  two  laws  and  as  a  means 
of  uniting  them,  we  have  the  law  of  the  continuity 
of  species,  which  demands  that  there  be  no  transition 
from  one  species  to  another  by  leaps,  but  only  by 
smaller  degrees  of  differences.  In  other  words, 
there  are  no  species  or  sub-species  which  in  the 
view  of  reason  are  the  nearest  possible  to  each 
other ;  intermediate  species  or  sub-species  are 
always  possible.  But  this  law  of  continuity,  like 
the  other  two,  is  a  mere  regulative  Idea,  says  Kant. 
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In  experience  we  can  find  no  object  corresponding 
to  it,  for  in  nature  the  species  are  actually  divided. 

Thus,  in  Kant’s  words,  reason  prepares  us  for 
the  investigation  of  nature  by  three  principles  : — 
“  (i)  by  the  principle  of  the  homogeneity  of  the 
diverse  in  higher  genera  ;  (2)  by  the  principle  of 
the  variety  of  the  homogeneous  in  lower  species  ; 
and,  to  complete  the  systematic  unity,  it  adds  (3) 
a  law  of  the  affinity  of  all  conceptions,  which  pre¬ 
scribes  a  continuous  transition  from  one  species  to 
every  other  by  the  gradual  increase  of  diversity. 
We  may  term  these  the  principles  of  the  homo¬ 
geneity,  the  specification,  and  the  continuity  of 
forms.”  In  illustration  of  the  systematic  unity 
produced  by  these  three  logical  principles,  he  says  : — 
“  Every  conception  may  be  regarded  as  a  point, 
which,  as  the  standpoint  of  a  spectator,  has  a  certain 
horizon,  which  may  be  said  to  enclose  a  number  of 
things,  that  may  be  viewed,  so  to  speak,  from  that 
centre.  Within  this  horizon  there  must  be  an 
infinite  number  of  other  points,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  horizon,  smaller  and  more  circumscribed  ; 
in  other  words,  every  species  contains  sub-species, 
according  to  the  principle  of  specification,  and  the 
logical  horizon  consists  of  smaller  horizons  (sub¬ 
species),  but  not  of  points  (individuals),  which 
possess  no  extent.  But  different  horizons  or  genera, 
which  include  under  them  so  many  conceptions, 
may  have  one  common  horizon,  from  which,  as 
from  a  mid-point,  they  may  be  surveyed  ;  and  we 
may  proceed  thus,  till  we  arrive  at  the  highest 
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genus,  or  universal  and  true  horizon,  which  is 
determined  by  the  highest  conception,  and  which 
contains  under  itself  all  differences  and  varieties, 
as  genera,  species,  and  sub-species.”  To  this 
highest  standpoint  we  are  conducted  by  the  law 
of  homogeneity  ;  to  all  lower  and  more  variously- 
determined  conceptions  by  the  law  of  specification. 
“  The  first  law,”  says  Kant,  “  directs  us  to  avoid 
the  notion  that  there  exist  different  primal  genera, 
and  enounces  the  fact  of  perfect  homogeneity ; 
the  second  imposes  a  check  upon  this  tendency  to 
unite  and  prescribes  the  distinction  of  sub-species 
before  proceeding  to  apply  our  general  conceptions 
to  individuals.  The  third  unites  both  the  former, 
by  enouncing  the  fact  of  homogeneity  as  existing 
even  in  the  most  various  diversity,  by  means  of 
the  gradual  translation  from  one  species  to  another.” 

The  Use  of  the  Ideas  in  Experience 
Thus,  in  Kant’s  view,  these  three  means  of 
investigating  nature,  are  in  reality  only  a  priori 
regulative  principles  in  accordance  with  which  our 
reason  must  work,  and  if  we  realise  this,  and  never 
employ  them  as  objective  principles,  we  shall  avoid 
the  contradiction  which  must  otherwise  inevitably 
result.  Often,  he  says,  we  hear  men  arguing  about 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  men,  animals, 
plants,  etc.,  the  one  party  contending  the  existence 
of  certain  national  characteristics,  certain  well- 
defined  and  hereditary  distinctions  of  family,  race, 
and  so  on  ;  the  other  party  maintaining  that  nature 
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has  endowed  all  races  of  men  with  the  same  faculties 
and  dispositions,  and  that  all  differences  are  but 
the  result  of  accidental  circumstances.  Each 
believe  their  judgments  rest  upon  a  thorough 
insight  into  the  subject  under  discussion,  but  at 
bottom,  says  Kant,  each  party  is  unconsciously 
influenced  by  the  two  main  regulative  Ideas  under 
discussion.  The  one  reasoner  is  guided  entirely 
by  the  principle  of  specification,  and  is  intent  on 
the  interest  of  diversity  ;  the  other,  led  on  by  the 
principle  of  homogeneity,  is  everlastingly  seeking 
to  discover  unity.  If  only  they  could  each  realise 
this,  they  would  see  that  there  was  no  reason  for 
warfare,  and  that  each  could  combine  in  the 
furtherance  of  knowledge  by  pursuing  their  in¬ 
vestigations  under  the  recognized  guidance  of  the 
two  principles. 

In  this  way,  Kant  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
three  principles  have  no  more  objective  reality  than 
the  three  Ideas  of  the  Soul,  the  Universe,  and  God  ; 
for  however  far  we  pursue  our  investigations,  we 
never  find  a  highest  genus,  or  a  lowest  species,  or 
an  infinite  number  of  intervening  species.  But 
they  have  reality  in  that  they  give  rules  for  our 
understanding  to  follow,  and  to  renounce  them  is 
to  renounce  reason  itself.  They  keep  directing  us 
to  look  for  a  highest  genus,  a  lowest  species,  and 
so  on  ;  and  in  this  way  they  cause  us  to  extend  our 
experience  and  bring  consistency  into  the  working 
of  our  understanding. 

The  Ideas  of  pure  reason  cannot  be  of  themselves 
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and  in  their  own  nature  dialectical,  says  Kant ;  it 
is  only  from  their  misemployment  that  fallacies 
and  illusions  arise.  If  only  they  are  regarded  as 
ideal  objects,  and  not  objects  in  the  absolute  sense, 
they  can  be  of  great  service  ;  for,  by  investigating 
nature  under  the  guidance  of  such  ideas,  that  is  to 
say,  under  the  supposition  of  such  ideal  objects, 
we  can  bring  systematic  unity  into  the  empirical 
employment  of  our  intellignece,  and  extend  our 
knowledge  without  ever  contradicting  it ;  and, 
accordingly,  it  must  be  a  maxim  of  reason  to 
regulate  its  procedure  according  to  these  Ideas. 
Thus,  the  Idea  of  the  soul  will  guide  us  in  the  con¬ 
nection  of  all  psychological  phenomena  ;  the  Ideas 
in  Cosmology  will  aid  us  in  discovering  the  laws  of 
nature  ;  and  the  Idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  as  the 
ground  of  all  possible  experience,  will  help  us  to 
organise  our  entire  knowledge.  Not,  of  course,  that 
we  must  be  content  to  simply  deduce  psychological 
phenomena  from  the  soul,  or  to  explain  the  world- 
order  or  systematic  unity  by  God,  as  if  such  Ideas 
had  been  established  as  existent  objects — this  would 
simply  be  to  substitute  an  indolent  dogmatism  for 
proper  scientific  inquiry.  But  if,  in  our  investiga¬ 
tions  in  these  various  spheres,  we  keep  such  Ideas 
in  view,  whilst  tracing  the  phenomena  from  each 
other  in  the  ordinary  scientific  way,  we  shall  be 
provided  with  a  schema  which  will  serve  to  bring 
unity  into  our  experience  ;  the  supposition  of  the 
existence  of  such  ideal  objects  will  furnish  regulative 
principles  by  which  arrangement  will  be  given  to 
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the  entire  field  of  our  scientific  knowledge,  and 
accordingly,  Kant  holds  that  it  must  be  a  maxim 
of  Reason  to  proceed  according  to  these  Ideas. 
“  We  must,”  he  says,  “  in  the  first  place,  so  connect 
all  the  phenomena,  actions  and  feelings  of  the  mind, 
as  if  it  were  a  simple  substance,  which,  endowed 
with  personal  identity,  possesses  a  permanent  ex¬ 
istence  (in  this  life  at  least),  while  its  states,  among 
which  those  of  the  body  are  to  be  included  as 
external  conditions,  are  in  continual  change. 
Secondly,  in  cosmology,  we  must  investigate  the 
conditions  of  all  natural  phenomena,  internal  as 
well  as  external,  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  chain 
infinite  and  without  any  prime  or  supreme  member, 
while  we  do  not,  on  this  account,  deny  the  existence 
of  intelligible  grounds  of  these  phenomena,  although 
we  never  employ  them  to  explain  phenomena,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not  objects  of  our 
cognition.  Thirdly,  in  the  sphere  of  theology,  we 
must  regard  the  whole  system  of  possible  experience 
as  forming  an  absolute,  but  dependent  and  sensu¬ 
ously  conditioned  unity,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  based  upon  a  sole,  supreme,  and  all-sufficient 
ground  existing  apart  from  the  world  itself — a 
ground  which  is  a  self-subsistent,  primeval  and 
creative  reason,  in  relation  to  which  we  so  employ 
our  reason  in  the  field  of  experience,  as  if  all  objects 
drew  their  origin  from  that  archetype  of  all  reason  ”. 

Thus,  as  stated  before,  Kant,  whilst  advocating 
the  use  of  the  Ideas  as  regulative  principles,  particu¬ 
larly  emphasises  that  teleology  should  on  no  account 
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be  allowed  to  endanger  proper  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion.  In  psychology,  for  instance,  he  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  derive  the  inner  phenomena 
of  the  mind  from  a  simple  soul  substance  as  cause, 
any  more  than  in  theology  he  means  that  we  should 
derive  the  order  and  the  unity  of  the  universe  from 
the  Supreme  Being.  He  means  derive  all  psycho¬ 
logical  phenomena  from  each  other,  but  in  so  doing 
keep  before  you  the  Idea  that  there  is  unity  in  this 
body  of  phenomena  ;  derive  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe  from  each  other,  but  use  the  Idea  of  a 
supremely  wise  ground  as  a  guide  to  reason  in 
forming  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  the  causes 
and  effects  discovered.  In  short,  in  all  cases,  we 
should  always  proceed  in  the  ordinary  scientific 
manner,  tracing  causal  connections,  but  in  so  doing 
keep  before  us  the  Ideas  as  regulative  principles 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  systematic  unity  into 
our  knowledge. 

In  this  and  the  foregoing  chapters  we  have 
explained  human  knowledge  according  to  Kant’s 
transcendental  method.  As  we  have  seen,  it  begins 
with  percepts,  passes  to  concepts,  and  ends  with 
Ideas.  In  each  of  these  three  elements  we  have  a 
priori  sources  of  knowledge,  but  by  none  of  them 
can  we  pass  beyond  experience.  The  faculty  of 
reason,  it  is  true,  deceives  us  into  believing  that 
we  can,  since  it  induces  us  to  form  Ideas  of  God, 
the  Universe,  and  the  Soul,  and  by  regarding  such 
Ideas  as  though  they  were  objects  of  experience, 
we  are  apt  to  think  that  we  have  proved  their 
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existence.  But  a  critical  examination  of  the  nature 
of  thought  in  such  supposed  proof  shows  that  we 
are  here  applying  categories  which  have  application 
only  to  experience  to  matters  which  transcend 
experience,  and  we  see  the  futility  of  our  efforts. 
The  theological,  cosmological,  and  psychological 
Ideas  can  never  be  constitutive  of  objects  cor¬ 
responding  to  them  ;  but  our  minds  are  so  con¬ 
stituted  that  we  cannot  think  of  systematic  unity 
without  giving  the  Idea  some  corresponding  object, 
without  objectifying  it  or  realizing  it,  as  it  were, 
and  we  are  therefore  apt  to  think  there  must  be 
real  objects  corresponding  to  these  Ideas,  much 
as  we  are  led  to  think  that  the  Ideas  of  the  homo¬ 
geneity  and  specification  of  the  forms  have  objective 
existence.  Such  objective  existence  can  never  be 
established  ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  assume  such  objects 
problematically,  as  suppositions,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  guide  us  in  the  investigation  of  ex¬ 
perience.  We  assume  God  in  order  that  we  may 
have  some  ground  from  which  and  to  which  to 
proceed  in  determining  systematic  unity.  We 
assume  the  soul  in  order  to  have  a  ground  to  which 
to  refer  all  states  of  consciousness. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  though  we  cannot 
establish  the  existence  of  objects  corresponding  to 
these  Ideas,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
admitting  its  possibility  ;  for,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Cosmological  Ideas,  they  are  not  antinomial ; 
they  contain  no  contradiction.  Consequently,  no 
one  can  establish  the  non-existence  of  such  objects 
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any  more  than  he  can  their  existence.  Further, 
we  must  admit  that  such  Ideas  have  a  certain 
comparative  reality — namely,  “  that  of  the  schema 
of  the  regulative  principle  of  the  systematic  unity 
of  all  cognition.”  “  They  are  not,”  says  Kant, 
“to  be  regarded  as  actual  things,  but  as  in  some 
measure  analogous  to  them.  We  abstract  from 
the  object  of  the  idea  all  the  conditions  which  limit 
the  exercise  of  our  understanding,  but  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  the  sole  conditions  of  our 
possessing  a  determinate  conception  of  any  given 
thing.  And  thus  we  cogitate  a  something,  of  the 
real  nature  of  which  we  have  not  the  least  con¬ 
ception,  but  which  we  represent  to  ourselves  as 
standing  in  relation  to  the  whole  system  of  phe¬ 
nomena,  analogous  to  that  in  which  phenomena 
stand  to  each  other.” — “  It  merely  gives  us  the 
idea  of  something,  on  which  the  supreme  and 
necessary  unity  of  all  experience  is  based.” 


PART  IV 

KANT’S  ETHICAL  SYSTEM 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  MORAL  FREEDOM 

IN  “The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason’'  Kant,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  mainly  concerned  with  estab¬ 
lishing  the  validity  of  the  principles  of  science, 
but  this  positive  work  had  also  a  negative  aspect, 
for  to  prove  the  validity  of  such  principles  was  to 
limit  their  application  to  phenomena.  In  other 
words,  to  show  the  scientific  principles  valid  of 
objects  was  to  prove  that  those  objects  were  not 
things-in-themselves ;  hence  that  such  principles 
could  not  be  extended  beyond  phenomena — a 
limitation  further  confirmed  by  the  antinomies 
into  which  reason  fell  when  it  tried  to  employ  them 
beyond  experience,  and  which  could  only  be  escaped 
from  by  recognising  the  phenomenal  nature  of  the 
objects  with  which  it  was  concerned.  In  this  way, 
“The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,”  which  in  science 
had  provided  a  positive  result,  in  the  sphere  of  meta¬ 
physics  provided  a  twofold  negative  result ;  whilst 
it  showed  that  by  no  effort  of  reason  can  God, 
Freedom,  and  immortality  be  established,  certain 
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it  was  that  they  can  never  be  refuted.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  science  have  their  field  of  application 
restricted  entirely  to  empirical  knowledge,  and  the 
moral  and  religious  consciousness  of  man  is  for 
ever  secure  from  annihilation  by  such  principles, 
even  though  it  is  incapable  of  proving  its  convictions 
theoretically.  The  ideal  demand  of  reason  (the 
pursuit  of  the  unconditioned)  at  least  shows  that, 
over  and  above  the  closed  system  of  nature,  there 
is  room  for  objects,  though  we  cannot  determine 
as  real,  the  thought  of  which  at  least  shows  that 
phenomena  are  not  real.  And  thus  we  may  pass 
from  the  world  of  nature  and  necessity  to  that  of 
spirit  and  freedom. 

This  is  as  far  as  the  first  Critique  takes  us,  but 
in  “The  Critique  of  Practical  Reason"  Kant  deals 
with  another  side  of  human  experience,  and  on 
practical  or  moral  grounds  endeavours  to  prove 
what  the  other  Critique  had  left  open.  But  first 
we  must  realise  what  Kant  means  by  practical  as*\ 
opposed  to  theoretical  reason,  for  without  this  the 
different  Critiques  appear  independent  of  each  other 
and  lacking  in  that  organic  harmony  essential  to 
a  system  of  philosophy.  Without  considering  how 
reason  (in  relation  to  which  all  objects  are  deter¬ 
mined)  is  conceived  by  Kant  as  determining  itself, 
we  cannot  see  how  the  theories  of  the  second 
Critique  have  any  relation  to  those  of  the  first. 

Now  we  have  seen  how  in  the  phenomenal  world 
everything  must  be  determined  by  the  category 
of  causality  ;  but  in  self-consciousness  there  comes 
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a  certain  exception  to  this  rule.  In  Kant’s  words, 
"  Man,  who  knows  all  nature  besides  only  through 
sense,  knows  himself  not  only  so  but  through  pure 
apperception  and  in  acts  and  inner  determinations 
which  he  cannot  reckon  among  the  impressions  of 
sense.  He  is  for  himself  a  phenomenon  ;  but  he 
is  also,  in  view  of  certain  faculties,  a  purely  intel¬ 
ligible  object,  since  the  action  of  such  faculties  in 
him  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  receptivity  of 
sense.  These  faculties  we  call  understanding  and 
reason,  the  latter  of  which  is  properly  and  pre¬ 
eminently  distinct  from  all  empirically  conditioned 
powers,  as  it  estimates  its  objects  solely  according 
to  Ideas  and  determines  the  understanding  by  these 
Ideas ;  while  even  the  understanding  itself  in 
experience  makes  use  of  conceptions  of  its  own, 
which,  though  applicable  only  to  the  matter  of 
sense,  are  pure  like  the  Ideas  of  reason.”  In  other 
words,  though  in  theoretical  reason  man  considers 
himself  as  an  object  amongst  other  objects  and 
therefore  as  determined,  as  an  acting  subject  he 
feels  himself  to  be  free,  and  it  is  this  latter  awareness 
which  Kant  terms  the  practical  reason.  In  the 
phenomenal  world  all  objects  are  determined  by 
the  subject,  he  tells  us,  and  as  object  the  self  is 
amongst  them,  but  obviously  this  subject-self  that 
alone  determines  objects  cannot  be  itself  deter¬ 
mined.  Though  when  man  cognizes  himself  as 
object  he  is  certainly  a  phenomenon,  and  subject 
to  necessity  like  all  other  phenomena,  the  awareness 
he  has  of  his  actions  in  pure  apperception  is  a 
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consciousness  of  a  free,  active,  determining  self, 
and  it  is  this  consciousness  that  Kant  means  by 
practical  reason.  In  the  process  of  doing  an  act  I 
am  conscious  of  being  free  (practical  reason)  ; 
immediately  I  make  this  act  an  object  of  my  con¬ 
sciousness  I  appear  determined  (theoretical  reason). 
This  former  type  of  knowledge  as  opposed  to  the 
latter  is  what  Kant  deals  with  in  “The  Critique  of 
Practical  Reason”;  he  is  here  making  a  full  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  knowledge  of  the  subject-self  we 
have  in  acting,  particularly  in  the  light  that  is 
thrown  on  it  by  the  moral  consciousness.  Whereas  in 
“The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason”  freedom  is  merely 
defined  negatively  in  opposition  to  the  necessity 
in  nature,  we  are  now  considering  it  positively  in 
the  light  of  the  “  I  ought  ”  implied  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  moral  responsibility  ;  we  leave  the 
system  of  nature  and  necessity  and  pass  to  the 
region  of  spirit  and  freedom,  which  science  from 
the  very  nature  of  its  principles  is  debarred  from 
entering. 

The  above  will  give  a  rough  idea  of  what  Kant 
means  by  practical  reason  ;  but  let  us  be  more 
explicit,  and  at  the  same  time  we  shall  be  most 
effectually  leading  up  to  Kant’s  ethical  theory. 
First,  what  exactly  did  “The  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason”  demonstrate  with  respect  to  freedom  and 
determinism  when  dealing  with  the  Causal  Antinomy  ? 
It  showed  us  both  sides,  it  will  be  remembered, 
and  then  reconciled  them  by  transcendental  idealism. 
On  the  empirical  side  it  showed  us  that  in  the 
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world  as  we  know  it  every  phenomenon  is  con¬ 
ditioned  by  some  other  phenomenon  ad  infinitum  ; 
for  every  effect  has  its  cause,  that  cause  is  again 
only  the  effect  of  some  prior  cause,  and  however 
far  we  pass  down  the  causal  chain  we  shall  never 
find  the  primal  cause.  Phenomenally,  then,  the 
universe  was  to  be  regarded  as  mechanistic,  a 
clock  put  together  and  wound  up  ;  and  empirically 
considered  man’s  volitions,  like  all  other  phenomena, 
were  simply  links  in  the  causal  chain.  But  such  a 
conclusion  was  so  contrary  to  our  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  that  we  turned  to  the  other  side  of 
the  antinomy  to  see  what  freedom  meant  exactly, 
and  we  found  it  to  mean  a  faculty  of  spontaneously 
originating  a  state,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  another  cause  determining  it  in  time  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  state  that  can  begin  to  act  of  itself, 
without  any  external  cause  determining  it  to  action 
according  to  the  law  of  causality.  The  problem 
was  thus,  whether  this  freedom  or  power  of  self 
determination  could  exist  along  with  the  certain 
fact  of  phenomenal  necessity,  or  whether  the 
necessity  found  in  nature  did  not  entirely  exclude  it. 
In  other  words,  did  we  enounce  a  contradictory 
proposition  when  we  said  that  every  effect  must 
have  its  origin  either  in  nature  or  in  freedom  ;  or 
was  it  not  possible  that  both  could  exist  together 
in  the  same  event  in  different  relations  ? 

The  solution  to  this  problem  Kant  found  in  his 
transcendental  idealism,  it  will  be  remembered.  If 
we  conceived  phenomena  as  being  reality,  then 
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freedom  and  the  necessity  in  nature  were  absolutely 
incompatible  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  phenomena  \ 
were  held  to  be  nothing  more  than  mere  representa¬ 
tions  connected  with  each  other  in  accordance  with 

• 

empirical  law,  then  there  must  be  noumena  “  be¬ 
hind  ”  them,  and  causality  and  time  not  applying  to 
noumena  (but  being  only  conditions  imposed  by 
our  minds),  there  was  no  reason  why  such  noumena 
should  not  be  free,  even  though  phenomena  were 
determined. 

The  noumenal  cause  of  phenomena  Kant  called 
the  intelligible  or  non-sensuous  cause,  in  that  it 
was  outside  space  and  time  ;  it  existed  out  of  and 
apart  from  the  series  of  phenomena,  yet  its  effects 
were  to  be  found  in  the  series  of  phenomena.  Such 
effects  in  relation  to  their  intelligible  cause  might 
therefore  be  considered  free,  though  in  relation  to 
phenomena  they  must  follow  as  the  direct  and 
determined  effect  of  preceding  phenomena  ;  and 
in  this  way,  if  a  sensuous  object  possessed  an 
intelligible  or  non-sensuous  faculty  by  which  it 
could  initiate  phenomena,  the  causality  of  such 
an  object  might  be  regarded  from  two  different 
points  of  view.  As  regards  the  cause  of  its  action 
which  is  noumenal,  it  might  be  considered  to  be 
intelligible  ;  as  regards  its  effects,  which  become 
part  of  the  phenomenal  world,  it  might  be  regarded 
as  sensuous.  Accordingly  we  had  to  form  both  an 
intelligible  and  empirical  conception  of  the  causality 
of  such  a  faculty,  both,  however,  having  reference 
to  the  same  effect.  The  one  might  be  regarded 
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as  the  object’s  character  as  thing-in-itself,  the 
latter  its  character  as  a  phenomenon. 

Now  in  its  character  as  thing-in-itself,  such  a 
subject  would  not  be  subordinate  to  the  conditions 
of  time,  Kant  explained,  time  being  only  a  condition 
of  phenomena  ;  no  actions  of  this  subject  would 
begin  or  cease  to  be,  so  it  would  be  free  from  the  law 
of  change,  by  which  everything  which  happens  must 
have  a  cause  in  the  preceding  phenomena.  Thus, 
it  would  determine  and  not  be  determined.  Again, 
this  intelligible  character  would  not  be  cognized, 
because  we  can  perceive  nothing  but  phenomena  ; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  its  character  as  phenomena 
would  fall  in  line  with  the  law  of  causality  and 
would  appear  to  follow  as  the  result  of  the  preceding 
phenomena,  thus  being  phenomenally  determined. 
In  this  way  nature  and  freedom,  understood 
critically,  could  exist  without  contradiction  in  the 
same  event. 

Applying  this  doctrine  to  man,  then,  we  saw 
that  though  every  action  phenomenally  considered 
must  be  connected  with  an  empirical  cause,  it  was 
perfectly  possible  that  this  empirical  causality 
might  itself  be  the  effect  of  a  non-empirical  and 
intelligible  causality — its  connection  with  the  natu¬ 
ral  causes  remaining  nevertheless  unbroken.  Man 
was  to  be  regarded  as  an  intelligible  being,  Kant 
contended,  and  to  this  intelligible  element  in  his 
nature  the  sense  forms  did  not  apply ;  hence, 
though  it  was  true  that  in  human  action,  as  in 
everything  else,  one  phenomenon  must  certainly 
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appear  the  cause  of  the  other  phenomenon  con¬ 
sidered  empirically,  yet  the  real  cause  of  the  causal 
phenomenon  might  quite  conceivably  be  reason, 
pure  thought,  which  was  self  originated  and  not 
caused  by  other  phenomena,  though  it  must  always 
appear  to  be.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  man  was  a 
phenomenon  of  the  sensuous  world  and  therefore 
a  link  in  the  causal  chain  ;  but,  on  the  other,  he 
was  an  intelligible  being,  himself  initiating  the 
empirical  cause  which  constitutes  a  link  in  such 
chain.  He  cognized  himself  not  only  by  his  senses 
(as  phenomenon),  but  also  through  pure  apper¬ 
ception,  and  in  respect  of  this  latter  he  knew  himself 
to  be  an  intelligible  object— intelligible  because  his 
actions  cannot  be  ascribed  to  sensuous  receptivity. 

Negative  Freedom  Made  Positive  by  the  Moral 

Law 

In  this  way  , Kant,  in  “The  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason,”  showed  at  least  the  possibility  of  free  will,  in 
that  transcendental  freedom  is  at  any  rate  perfectly 
compatible  with  natural  necessity.  For  human 
beings  there  are  two  selves — the  object  self  known 
empirically  through  the  senses  and  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  like  all  other  objects,  and  the  subject  self 
known  through  pure  apperception  and  in  relation 
to  which  alone  are  phenomena  determined.  The 
object  self  is  similar  to  other  objects  in  the  empirical 
world  ;  it  is  determined  in  all  its  states  and  changes 
in  relation  to  other  objects  ;  it  can  only  act  on 
them  as  they  can  on  it,  and  such  respective  actions 
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and  reactions  are  determined  by  universal  laws. 
But  the  subject  self,  which  originates  actions,  is 
very  different ;  for  it  is  in  relation  to  this  self  only 
that  objects  are  determined,  and  it  would  therefore 
be  absurd  to  regard  this  self  as  itself  determined. 
Accordingly,  in  this  knowledge  of  himself  as  active 
determining  subject  man  must  be  in  closer  touch 
with  reality  than  in  any  knowledge  he  gains  through 
the  senses.  In  the  process  of  originating  a  free  act 
he  is  part  of  the  spiritual  world  ;  hence  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  Kant  associating  this  subject  self 
in  its  active  determining  capacity  with  the  moral 
law  and  the  consciousness  of  ourselves  as  free 
agents  which  it  necessarily  involves,  and  telling  us 
that  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which  “The  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason”  showed  to  be  possible,  becomes 
guaranteed  a  positive  fact  by  the  moral  law  within 
us.  “  That  reason  has  causality,”  says  Kant,  “  or 
at  least  that  we  represent  it  as  having  such  causality, 
is  clear  from  the  imperatives  which  in  all  our 
practical  life  we  set  up  as  rules  for  our  executive 
powers.  The  ought  expresses  a  kind  of  necessity, 
a  kind  of  connection  of  actions  with  their  grounds 
or  reasons,  such  as  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
whole  natural  world.  For,  of  the  natural  world 
our  understanding  can  know  nothing  except  what 
is,  what  has  been,  or  what  will  be.  We  cannot  say 
that  in  it  anything  ought  to  he  other  than  in  fact 
it  was,  is,  or  will  be.  In  fact,  so  long  as  we  are 
considering  merely  the  course  of  nature,  the  ‘  ought  ’ 
has  absolutely  no  meaning.  We  can  as  little  inquire 
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what  ought  to  happen  in  nature,  as  we  can  inquire 
what  properties  a  circle  ought  to  have.  In  the 
former  case,  we  are  limited  to  the  question  what 
actually  happens,  just  as,  in  the  latter  case,  we  are 
limited  to  the  questions  what  properties  the  figure 
in  question  actually  has.  Now  this  ‘  ought  ’,  in 
fact,  expresses  a  possible  action  of  which  the  ground 
is  nothing  but  a  conception  ;  while  of  an  action 
which  is  a  mere  natural  event  the  ground  must 
always  be  a  phenomenon.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
no  action  can  be  required  of  us  as  a  duty  which  is 
not  possible  under  natural  conditions  ;  but  these 
natural  conditions  do  not  relate  to  the  determination 
of  the  will,  but  only  to  the  effect  or  consequence 
thereof  in  the  phenomenal  world.  Let  there  be 
ever  so  many  natural  grounds  which  urge  me  to 
an  act  of  will,  ever  so  many  sensuous  stimuli,  yet 
they  cannot  make  an  act  one  that  ought  to  be.  The 
will  they  can  produce  will  have  only  a  conditioned, 
not  an  absolute  necessity,  against  which  reason 
opposes  the  '  ought '  as  that  which  prescribes  to 
it  measure  and  end,  or  even  absolutely  and  authori¬ 
tatively  prohibits  it.  Be  it  an  object  of  mere 
sensuous  desire  (the  pleasant),  or  be  it  an  object 
of  pure  reason  (the  good),  what  we  have  to  note  is, 
that  reason  never  yields  to  that  ground  which  is 
empirically  given,  that  it  never  follows  the  order 
of  things  as  they  present  themselves  in  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  world,  but  with  perfect  spontaneity  creates 
for  itself  an  order  of  its  own  according  to  ideas,  into 
which  it  fits  the  empiric  conditions,  and  according 
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to  which  it  declares  actions  to  be  necessary  which 
have  not  taken  place,  and  which  perhaps  will  never 
take  place.  All  these  actions,  therefore,  without 
any  regard  to  the  actual  event,  it  presupposes 
that  reason  is  capable  of  realising  ;  for  if  it  did  not 
do  so,  it  would  not  expect  any  effect  of  its  ideas 
in  the  world  of  experience.” 

It  may  be  said  that,  just  as  in  “  The  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  ”  Kant  had  been  concerned  with  the 
distinction  and  opposition  between  empirical  and 
a  priori  knowledge,  so  in  “The  Critique  of  Practical 
Reason  ”  he  is  concerned  with  the  opposition  between 
sensuous  propensity  and  the  law  of  reason  ;  it  is 
an  opposition  between  the  self  as  object  determined 
by  other  objects,  and  the  conscious  self  as  subject 
that  determines  itself.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
the  motives  of  passion,  derived  from  the  self’s 
objective  and  phenomenal  existence  ;  on  the  other, 
the  motives  which  the  conscious  subject  derives 
from  its  own  being.  The  former,  as  they  represent 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  latter  (in  opposition, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  motive  which  the  rational 
being  derives  from  his  own  moral  nature),  are 
recognised  as  motives  which  ought  not  to  determine 
man  except  in  so  far  as  they  coincide  with  the 
motive  of  reason  ;  whilst  the  latter,  in  opposition 
to  passion,  appears  as  a  “  categorical  imperative  ” 
with  a  feeling  of  moral  necessity  to  exclude  such 
passions  from  determining  our  will. 

In  so  far  as  passion  does  influence  a  rational 
being  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  taken  up  or  sub- 
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sumed  under  the  motive  of  reason  :  we  are  never, 
says  Kant,  fatally  determined  by  it.  But  how  we 
can  unite- the  consciousness  of  rational  self  deter¬ 
mination  with  determination  by  passion  Kant  does 
not  explain,  though  he  thinks  he  can  explain  why. 
He  considers  the  matter  inexplicable  because  of  the 
two  different  views  we  have  of  the  self — on  the 
one  hand,  as  a  phenomenal  object,  on  the  other, 
as  noumenon.  I  can  look  at  myself  as  a  noumenon, 
abstracting  the  conditions  of  space  and  time  which 
make  me  phenomenally  determined,  but  I  can 
never  unite  the  two  orders.  I  may  determine 
myself  in  accordance  with  the  moral  ideal,  but  I 
can  never  find  myself  so  determined  as  an  empirical 
fact.  Though  an  action  may  be  a  complete  self- 
determination  of  the  will,  it  can  only  be  expressed 
in  phenomenal  terms  and  must  thus  appear  deter¬ 
mined  ;  for  the  natural  system  is  the  only  system 
we  know  under  laws,  and  we  are  thus  compelled 
to  use  it  when  we  think  of  the  realisation  of  the 
moral  law.  But  this  inability  of  ours  in  no  way 
excludes  the  transcendental  reality  of  the  moral 
law.  On  the  contrary,  the  moral  law,  with  its 
absolute  imperative,  turns  the  idea  of  freedom 
into  an  actuality  or  fact  of  reason,  and  convinces 
us  of  the  reality  of  the  noumenal  as  against  the 
phenomenal.  We  are  compelled  to  conceive  our¬ 
selves  as  members  of  the  intelligible  world  in  order 
to  think  of  ourselves  as  free,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  think  of  ourselves  as  free  because  we  are  obliged  to 
think  of  ourselves  as  subjected  to  the  moral  law. 
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The  moral  law,  in  fact,  forces  us  to  think  of 
ourselves  as  noumenal  self-determining  beings ; 
and  this  being  so,  the  impossibility  of  representing 
ourselves  as  free  need  not  worry  us,  since  our 
knowledge,  limited  as  it  is  to  the  phenomenal, 
must  of  necessity  find  such  a  representation  impos¬ 
sible.  We  can  see  how  even  theoretically  transcen¬ 
dental  freedom  is  quite  consistent  with  phenomenal 
determinism  ;  in  the  consciousness  of  the  subject 
self  we  have  in  action  we  recognise  ourselves  to 
be  self  determining,  and  not  as  forced  to  action 
by  sensuous  motives.  Accordingly,  though  we 
cannot  explain  how  we  are  free,  any  more  than  we 
can  explain  positively  the  nature  of  noumena,  we 
recognise  that  we  are  so  ;  for  not  only  is  freedom 
assured  by  the  moral  law,  but  it  has  been  proved 
that  phenomena  are  only  determined  in  relation 
to  the  self,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  regard  this 
self  which  alone  does  the  determining  as  itself 
determined. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  FORMULATION  OF  THE  MORAL  LAW 


HAVING  seen  how  Kant  prepares  the  way 
for  his  moral  system  by  making  a  very 
strong  case  for  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
without  which  all  morality  (in  the  religious  sense 
at  least)  becomes  impossible,  let  us  now  proceed 
to  his  formulation  of  the  moral  law.  By  many 
this  has  been  much  criticised,  and  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that,  by  abstracting  all  motives  of 
self  interest,  on  the  one  hand,  and  denying  the 
moral  value  of  sympathy,  on  the  other,  Kant  has 
placed  undue  restrictions  on  human  nature.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  greatest  necessity 
in  morality  is  to  exclude  from  it  all  egoistic  motives 
and  all  maudlin  sentiment,  and  no  moral  system 
is  so  strict  in  this  respect  as  Kant’s.  It  may  be 
said  at  once  that,  however  abstract  the  system  may 
be,  it  represents  one  of  the  strongest  answers  to 
Hedonism  that  has  ever  been  put  forward,  and 
that,  too,  at  a  stage  where  the  antagonism  between 
the  Hedonists  and  those  supporting  the  theory  of 
duty  for  duty’s  sake  has  reached  its  ultimate  form. 
To  quote  Caird,  “  We  have  in  Kant’s  ethical  works 
the  final  and  most  explicit  expression  of  a  view  of 
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the  moral  life  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  has 
held  the  balance  with  Hedonism  throughout  the 
whole  history  of  ethical  philosophy.  In  dealing 
with  Kant  we  are  considering  a  vital  opposition 
which  has  affected  the  whole  history  of  Ethics, 
and  in  which,  therefore,  we  may  suppose  each  side 
to  represent  a  real  interest  of  the  moral  life.  Though 
Kant  may  be  classed  as  belonging  to  one  of  the 
contending  parties,  and  though  he  expresses  the 
negative  view  of  the  moral  life  in  its  relation  to 
sense  and  passion  in  no  hesitating  terms,  yet  he 
has  continually  present  to  him  the  necessity  of  a 
reconciliation,  and  he  has  put  the  case  on  behalf 
of  his  one-sided  theory  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
conclusively  all  its  strength  and  all  its  weakness.” 

In  his  first  ethical  work,  “  The  Metaphysic  of 
Ethics  ”,  Kant,  in  defining  the  good,  takes  his 
stand  on  the  ordinary  moral  consciousness,  and 
by  making  a  thorough  analysis  of  it  and  excluding 
particularly  all  that  it  does  not  imply,  endeavours 
to  reach  the  quintessence  of  all  morals.  By  this 
method,  supported  in  “  The  Critique  of  Practical 
Reason  ”  by  additional  methods,  he  reaches  the 
conception  that  there  is  nothing  absolutely  good 
save  only  a  good  will.  We  do  not,  he  says,  call  a 
man  good  because  of  his  talents  or  his  wealth,  or 
even  because  of  his  firmness  of  resolution,  his 
abstinence  or  his  self  command  :  a  man  may  have 
all  these  and  use  them  for  evil  ends  ;  indeed,  it 
is  quite  possible  to  conceive  a  man  with  the  brains 
of  a  Newton,  the  resolution  of  a  Napoleon,  and  the 
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moderation  and  self  command  of  the  perfect  Puritan, 
who  is  yet  nothing  but  a  selfish  tyrant  upsetting 
the  whole  world  and  doing  so  all  the  more  effectually 
on  account  of  these  qualities.  Likewise,  we  do 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  call  a  man  good  because  he 
produces  beneficial  effects  in  the  world ;  for  men 
often  produce  beneficial  effects  when  acting  on  the 
lowest  motives — as,  for  instance,  the  greedy  capit¬ 
alist  who  enlivens  trade,  or  the  social  reformer 
actuated  by  nothing  but  self  display.  No  ;  we 
call  a  man  good  because  of  the  worth  of  his  volition, 
because  of  his  self  determined  desire  and  persistent 
efforts  to  bring  about  good  ends  ;  and  no  matter 
how  stupid  a  man  may  be  in  carrying  his  wishes 
into  practice,  if  only  they  are  noble  and  benevolent, 
and  he  lives  an  arduous  life  in  trying  to  bring  them 
about,  we  concede  to  him  the  highest  place  in 
the  moral  kingdom.  In  this  way,  Kant  concludes 
that  it  is  the  good  will,  and  the  good  will  alone, 
that  constitutes  the  moral  worth  of  a  man. 

But  what  precisely  constitutes  the  good  will  ? 
Kant  answers  that  this  can  only  be  found  by  analys¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  duty,  and  here,  again,  our  best 
method  of  reaching  the  quintessence  of  what  duty 
involves  will  be  to  eliminate  all  that  it  does  not 
involve.  Thus,  guided  by  the  average  man’s 
consciousness  of  duty,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
good  actions  done  with  ulterior  motives  are  not 
acts  of  duty  ;  to  be  honest  on  the  conviction  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy  is  only  making  a  bad  will 
worse  by  associating  with  it  a  wisdom  that  ought 
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to  enable  me  to  recognise  the  action’s  moral  worth¬ 
lessness.  And  again,  actions  done  because  they 
are  the  spontaneous  outcome  of  my  nature  are 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  idea  of  duty  :  if,  for 
instance,  I  am  enjoying  life  immensely,  it  is  no 
act  of  duty  on  my  part  to  refrain  from  committing 
suicide,  nor,  similarly,  can  I  be  conscious  of  great 
military  duty  if,  being  a  man  who  naturally  loves 
a  fight,  I  join  in  the  first  war  that  presents  itself 
and  throw  myself  into  the  thick  of  it  purely  for 
the  excitement.  The  sense  of  duty  always  involves 
the  overcoming  of  some  obstacle  in  my  nature 
recognised  to  be  bad,  and  the  dutiful  man,  even 
if  he  gets  to  a  stage  where  he  is  for  the  most  part 
N  good,  always  recognises  that  he  has  still  something 
further  to  overcome  in  order  to  realise  his  ideal. 
Hence  Kant  concludes  that  duty  “  involves  the 
idea  of  a  good  will  under  certain  limitations  ”,  or 
an  action  done  through  the  consciousness  of  its 
being  a  better  action  than  the  natural  opposing 
tendency. 

From  the  above,  then,  we  conclude  that  an 
action  has  moral  worth  only  so  far  as  it  is  done  in 
obedience  to  duty,  and  that  even  if  it  does  not 
attain  its  end,  provided  every  effort  in  the  agent’s 
power  is  made  to  attain  it,  its  moral  value  is  un¬ 
impaired  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  even  if  an  act 
is  instrumental  in  producing  good,  it  has  no  moral 
value  unless  actuated  by  the  motive  of  duty. 
Accordingly,  Kant  says  duty  may  be  defined  as 
“  the  necessity  of  an  act  as  motivated  solely  by 
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reverence  for  the  law  ”,  and  reverence,  he  states,  ! 
can  be  felt  for  nothing  else.  I  cannot  feel  reverence, 
on  the  one  hand,  for  a  good  action  done  out  of 
natural  desire  without  any  sense  of  duty,  for  I 
cannot  feel  it  a  self  determination  ;  nor  can  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  feel  reverence  for  mere  effects 
without  they  have  been  actuated  by  consciousness 
of  duty.  Consequently  there  is  only  one  thing  that 
I  can  feel  reverence  for,  only  one  thing  that  I  can 
regard  as  truly  moral,  and  that  is  the  moral  law 
itself,  the  bare  idea  of  duty.  “  As  I  have  deprived 
the  will  of  all  motives  which  might  arise  for  it  out 
of  the  following  of  any  special  law,  there  remains 
nothing  but  the  universal  accordance  of  the  action 
with  law  to  serve  for  a  principle  to  actuate  the 
will,  i.e.,  I  am  required  to  act  only  in  such  a  way 
that  I  can  will  that  my  maxim  (or  subjective  principle 
of  action)  should  become  a  universal  law.”  This 
command  Kant  holds  to  be  the  quintessence  of  the 
moral  consciousness  ;  it  is  all  that  is  left  after  we 
have  abstracted  all  that  the  moral  consciousness 
obviously  does  not  imply.  It  is  in  the  seat  of 
practical  reason  itself,  and  the  average  man,  how¬ 
ever  little  he  may  be  conscious  of  it  and  however 
lacking  he  may  be  in  the  far-sightedness  required 
to  act  in  accordance  with  honesty  being  the  best 
policy,  finds  himself  intuitively  recognising  the  law 
as  soon  as  he  comes  to  form  any  practical  decision. 
In  Kant  words,  it  is  part  of  that  “  obscurely  thought 
metaphysic  which  dwells  with  every  man  as  part 
of  his  rational  capacity.” 
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In  his  subsequent  ethical  work,  “  The  Critique  of 
Practical  Reason  ”,  Kant  reaches  the  same  con¬ 
clusion.  Here  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  struggle 
between  the  sensuous  propensity  of  man  and  the 
law  of  reason  already  alluded  to.  On  the  one  side, 
are  the  ends  to  which  desire  may  be  directed,  all 
empirical  since  they  are  all  in  some  way  or  other 
concerned  with  the  matter  of  consciousness  ;  on 
the  other,  is  the  law  of  reason,  or  reason  acting  on 
a  motive  derived  entirely  from  itself,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  a  moral  law  of  a  universal  order.  The 
former  are  to  be  regarded  as  furnishing  sensuous 
and  egoistic  motives  for  the  will,  and  are  all  of  the 
same  principle  of  self  love  ;  but,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  our  moral  consciousness,  this  principle 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  principle  of  morality, 
says  Kant.  The  principle  of  morality  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  pure  (a  priori)  form  of  reason,  which 
prescribes  for  the  will  a  universal  law  such  as  no 
empirical  principle  can  give ;  namely,  a  cate¬ 
gorical  imperative,  which,  expressed  in  the  form 
of  a  natural  law,  gives  the  command  :  Act  so  that 
the  maxim  of  thy  will  can  at  the  same  time  he  acceptable 
as  the  principle  of  a  universal  legislation.  Man, 
being  both  a  sensuous  and  a  rational  being,  and 
the  senses  being  in  constant  opposition  to  reason, 
this  fundamental  law  of  practical  reason  bears  the 
form  of  a  command,  and  consciousness  of  this 
command  is  a  fact  of  reason.  “  While  all  material 
eudemonistic  principles  flow  from  the  heteronomy 
of  arbitrary  unregulated  choice,  the  command  of 
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reason  flows  from  the  autonomy  of  the  will.  Man 
in  his  character  as  a  rational  being  or  a  noumenon 
gives  law  to  himself  as  a  sensuous  being  or  a  phe- 
nqmenon.” 

It  will  be  seen  how  Kant  arrives  at  his  categorical 
imperative  in  “  The  Critique  of  Practical  Reason  ” 
by  setting  out  more  explicitly  this  struggle  between 
man’s  sensuous  propensity  and  the  law  of  reason, 
and  taking  particular  care  to  note  how  he  separates 
the  empirical  and  a  priori  factors  as  they  influence 
our  willing.  Here  Kant  first  of  all  draws  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between,  on  the  one  hand,  all  promptings  to 
the  will  by  passion,  and,  on  the  other,  the  practical 
law  of  reason,  i.e.  reason  acting  on  a  motive  derived 
entirely  from  itself^;  He  reaches  the  categorical 
imperative  by  three  theorems.  The  first  theorem 
is  that  "  all  practical  principles  which  presuppose 
an  object  (a  matter)  of  desire  as  a  ground  of  deter¬ 
mination  for  the  will  are  empirical,  and  can  yield 
no  practical  law.”:  And  by  this  Kant  means  that 
in  order  that  the  idea  of  an  object  should  be  a 
ground  of  action,  it  must  affect  our  sensibility  in 
a  particular  way,  i.e.,  it  must  either  give  pleasure 
or  pain,  and  no  motive  of  this  type  can  express  a 
practical  law  of  a  universal  nature ;  for  it  is  em¬ 
pirical  and  not  a  priori,  and  cannot,  therefore,  set 
before  the  subject  a  ground  of  determination  that 
holds  good  in  all  cases  and  for  all  rational  beings. 
Here  the  rational  being  does  not  determine  an 
object  as  desirable  and  so  awake  in  himself  a  desire 
for  it,  but  waits  for  the  object  to  determine  him 
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from  without,  and  in  accordance  with  whether  it 
gives  pleasure  or  pain  it  becomes  a  maxim  influenc¬ 
ing  his  will.  (It  is  therefore  clear  that  such  empirical 
maxims  are  all  the  seeking  of  pleasure  or  the 
avoidance  of  pain1;  and  so  there  follows  the  second 
theorem  :  “  all  material  practical  principles  as  such 
are  of  one  and  the  same  kind,  and  fall  under  the 
universal  principle  of  self-love  or  our  own  happiness.  ” 
By  happiness  Kant  understands  “  a  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  a  rational  being  of  the  agreeableness 
of  life,  accompanying  without  interruption  his 
entire  existence  ”  ;  and  in  his  view  there  is  no 
justification  in  this  respect  for  drawing  a  line 
between  different  kinds  of  desires  in  accordance 
with  whether  they  have  their  origin  from  the 
pleasures  of  sense  or  of  understanding^  It  is  one 
and  the  same  vital  force  expressing  itself  in  all 
desires  ;  they  all  presuppose  objects  of  some  kind 
or  other,  and  all  fall  under  the  same  principle  of 
self  love,  or  the  pursuit  of  our  own  pleasure.  Now 
it  is  true  that  the  idea  of  happiness  furnishes  a 
kind  of  unity  under  which  the  various  objects  of 
desire  may  be  brought,  but  such  a  principle  can 
never  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  universal 
principle  of  the  type  implied  in  moral  action.'. 
Happiness  is  one  thing  for  one  person,  another 
for  another,  and  is  subject  to  changes  even  with 
the  same  person  ;  hence  it  can  never  provide  the 
necessity  of  a  law,  which  Kant  holds  can  only  be 
based  on  a  priori  grounds,  j  Thus,  we  see  that 
(theorem  i)  nothing  empirical  can  give  a  universal 
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practical  law,  that  (theorem  2)  every  concrete 
object  of  the  will  which  serves  as  a  motive  is 
empirical ;  and  from  this  follows  the  third  theorem  : 
“  that  if  a  rational  being  is  to  think  of  his  maxims 
as  universal  practical  laws,  he  must  think  of  them 
as  principles  which  contain  the  determining  ground 
of  the  will  only  as  respects  its  form  and  not  as 
respects  its  matter.  ”f  In  other  words,  “  when  we 
separate  from  a  law  all  its  matter,  i.e.  every  object 
of  will  which  can  determine  it,  nothing  remains 
but  the  mere  form  of  a  universal  legislation.  Hence 
a  rational  being  cannot  think  of  his  principles  of 
action  as  constituting  universal  laws  unless  he 
assumes  that  it  is  the  mere  form  of  these  maxims, 
according  to  which  they  are  fitted  to  be  elements 
in  a  universal  legislation,  that  by  itself  makes  them 
into  such  practical  laws/V'  Moral  action  is  reason 
acting  on  a  motive  derived  entirely  from  itself,  in 
opposition  to  the  motives  of  passion  relating  to 
external  objects.  After  every  such  motive  of 
passion  has  been  set  aside,  nothing  remains  but 
the  pure  form  of  universality  with  which  reason 
invests  every  matter  that  is  brought  to  it.  And 
in  this  way  we  again  reach  the  categorical  imperative 
reached  by  analysis  of  the  ordinary  moral  con¬ 
sciousness  in  “  The  Metaphysic  of  Ethics  ”,  and 
which,  when  translated  into  terms  of  our  under¬ 
standing,  may  be  expressed  as,  Act  so  that  the  maxim 
of  thy  will  can  at  the  same  time  be  acceptable  as  the 
principle  of  a  universal  legislation.  This  imperative, 
Kant  contends,  is  the  only  practical  law  we  can 
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conceive  of  as  a  universal  law  ;  and  it  not  only 
corresponds  correctly  with  our  moral  consciousness, 
but  is  the  moral  law  obedience  to  which  can  give 
the  best  practical  effects.  It  is  not  a  hypothetical 
maxim  ;  it  does  not  say,  “  Do  this,  if  you  would 
be  successful,  healthy,  or  obtain  reward  in  the  next 
world.”  It  is  categorical ;  its  command,  saying, 
“  Do  it  because  it  is  your  duty  to  do  it  and  for  no 
other  reason  ”,  and  in  this  way  we  recognise  it  as 
absolute  and  not  merely  relative. 

Application  of  the  Moral  Law 
Kant  next  proceeds  to  the  application  of  this 
imperative  as  a  criterion  of  the  morality  of  acts  in 
life,  but  before  doing  so  he  reminds  us  that  when 
we  express  the  law  as  “  Act  so  that  the  maxim  of 
thy  will  can  at  the  same  time  be  acceptable  as  the 
principle  of  a  universal  legislation  ”,  we  are  not 
expressing  the  moral  law  itself,  but  are  only  trans¬ 
lating  the  moral  law  into  a  law  of  nature,  because 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  think  of  it 
as  realised.  Consequently  we  must  always  re¬ 
member  that  “  this  comparison  of  the  maxim  of 
our  actions  with  a  universal  law  of  nature  is  not 
the  motive  which  is  to  determine  our  will  to  perform 
them  ”,  but  the  law  of  nature  serves  as  a  type  for 
our  judgment,  and  if  any  action  is  not  of  such  a 
type  that  it  can  stand  the  test  of  this  law,  it  is 
morally  wrong.  Kant  divides  duties  into  those 
of  perfect  and  imperfect  obligation.  He  attempts 
to  show  that  when  we  commit  breaches  of  these, 
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we  find,  on  applying  our  moral  law,  that  we  are 
at  once  in  difficulties  ;  for  in  breaches  of  duties 
of  perfect  obligation  we  are  involved  in  a  direct 
contradiction  whenever  we  think  of  such  breaches 
as  universal  laws,  and  in  duties  of  imperfect  obliga¬ 
tion,  though  there  is  no  such  direct  contradiction 
in  their  breaches,  yet  a  rational  being,  on  willing 
that  the  maxims  of  such  acts  should  be  universalised, 
is  divided  against  himself.  To  deal  first  with 
breaches  of  duties  of  perfect  obligation,  we  may 
take  the  case  of  the  man  who  borrows  money  under 
a  lying  pretence  to  pay  back.  If  such  a  man 
translates  his  lying  pretence  into  a  universal  law 
of  nature,  he  sees  at  once  that  “  the  universality 
of  a  law  according  to  which  each  one,  when  he 
believes  himself  to  be  in  need,  may  promise  what¬ 
ever  he  pleases  with  the  resolve  not  to  keep  his 
promise,  would  make  impossible  the  promising  and 
any  end  it  could  have  in  view ;  since  no  one 
under  such  a  system  would  consider  that  any¬ 
thing  was  promised  to  him,  but  would  laugh 
at  all  such  utterances  as  mere  silly  show  and 
hypocrisy.” 

An  example  of  a  breach  of  the  duties  of  imperfect 
obligation  is  the  case  of  a  man  who,  being  well  off, 
is  totally  indifferent  to  taking  any  trouble  to  assist 
anyone  else.  Let  such  a  man  put  his  conduct  to 
the  test  by  conceiving  the  principle  of  his  action  as 
the  universal  law,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  He 
finds  that,  though  men  might  still  exist  on  such 
a  principle,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  will  that  such 
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principle  should  become  a  universalised  law.  “  For 
a  will  which  so  determined  would  contradict  itself, 
since  many  cases  may  occur  in  which  the  individual 
needs  the  love  and  sympathy  of  others,  in  which, 
by  such  a  natural  law  springing  from  his  own  will, 
he  would  absolutely  deprive  himself  of  all  hope 
of  assistance.”  Thus,  in  the  case  of  breaches  of 
duty  of  perfect  obligation  we  cannot  even  think 
of  them  as  universalised  without  contradiction  ; 
and  in  breaches  of  duties  of  imperfect  obligation, 
though  we  can  think  of  them  as  universalised,  we 
can  never  will  them  to  become  so,  for  such  a  will 
would  contradict  itself.  It  becomes  clear  that  what 
we  really  want  in  all  such  cases  is  that  the  law 
remain  in  force  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  an 
exception  to  be  made  in  it  in  our  own  favour  ; 
and,  applying  the  universal  test  to  such  willing, 
this  again  would  involve  a  contradiction. 

So  much  for  the  first  formula  of  the  moral  law, 
but  a  careful  consideration  of  all  said  before  about 
the  nature  of  the  law  shows  that  other  formula 
are  needed  before  the  law  is  adequately  expressed 
in  such  forms  as  will  guide  us  in  carrying  it  into 
effect.  First,  in  morality  we  have,  according  to 
Kant,  to  do  with  a  being  “  possessed  of  a  faculty 
of  determining  itself  according  to  the  consciousness 
of  certain  laws  ”  ;  these  laws  are  conditions  of  the 
being’s  existence  ;  hence  we  are  concerned  with 
a  rational  being  making  its  own  end,  or  determining 
itself  by  its  own  nature.  Such  laws,  then,  must 
be  regarded  as  having  unconditioned  authority  ; 
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they  are  ends  in  themselves  ;  and  a  rational  being 
therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  means  to  some 
other  end.  The  man  who  places  money  and  power 
before  all  else  no  doubt  feels  that  the  object  of  his 
desire  is  an  end  in  itself,  and  that  he  himself  and 
all  others  he  can  get  under  him  are  only  means  to 
this  end  ;  but  a  brief  consideration  of  the  matter 
will  show  the  short-sightedness  of  such  a  view. 
For,  as  Kant  says,  “  No  object  of  desire  has  more 
than  a  conditional  value  ;  for  if  the  desires  and  the 
wants  based  on  them  did  not  exist,  their  objects 
would  be  without  value.”  Likewise  “  the  desires 
themselves  as  sources  of  such  wants,  cannot  claim 
any  absolute  value  such  as  should  cause  them  to 
be  in  themselves  objects  of  desire,”  for  they  are 
only  means  to  ends.  Hence  the  value  of  every 
object  that  can  be  acquired  by  our  actions  is  only 
a  conditional  value  ;  they  have  only  a  relative 
value  as  a  means,  and  are  therefore  called  things  ; 
while  rational  beings  are  called  persons,  “  because 
their  nature  already  marks  them  out  as  ends  in 
themselves,  i.e.,  as  beings  who  ought  never  to  be 
used  merely  as  means.  Such  beings  are  objects  of 
reverence.  They  are  not  subjective  ends,  whose 
existence,  as  an  effect  of  our  action,  has  a  value 
for  us,  but  objective  ends,  i.e.,  beings  whose  existence 
is  an  end  in  itself,  an  end  for  which  no  other  end 
can  be  substituted  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  position 
of  means.  Apart  from  such  beings,  indeed,  we 
could  find  nothing  of  absolute  value  anywhere,  and 
in  the  absence  of  all  but  conditional  and  accidental 
18 
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ends  there  could  be  no  highest  practical  principle 
for  the  reason.” 

From  this  follows  a  second  formula  for  the 
categorical  imperative  :  “  Always  treat  humanity, 
both  in  your  own  person  and  in  the  persons  of 
others,  as  an  end  and  never  merely  as  a  means.” 
And  if  we  take  the  examples  of  breaches  of  duties 
of  perfect  and  imperfect  obligation  used  before, 
we  shall  see  the  inconsistency  with  the  formula 
they  involve.  If,  for  instance,  I  make  a  deceitful 
promise  to  a  man,  I  am  obviously  using  him  as  a 
means  without  at  the  same  time  treating  him  as  an 
end  in  himself ;  and  as  regards  my  never  troubling 
to  assist  others,  though  such  conduct  may  not 
be  inconsistent  with  the  mere  maintenance  of  the 
existence  of  humanity,  it  would  at  least  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  positive  furtherance  of  such  an 
end.  “  Such  positive  agreement  would  involve 
that  each  should  seek,  so  far  as  lies  in  him,  to 
further  the  ends  of  the  others.  For  if  a  conscious 
subject  be  an  end  in  himself,  and  if  the  conception 
of  him  as  such  is  to  produce  its  full  effect  in  me, 
his  ends  must,  so  far  as  possible,  become  also  my 
ends.” 

Thus,  the  first  formula  “  expresses  the  idea  that 
the  moral  law  is  not  only  universal,  but  that  its 
essence  lies  in  the  form  of  universality  ”  ;  the 
second  tells  us  “  that  the  consciousness  of  that 
law  is  one  with  that  consciousness  of  himself  as 
an  end  which  belongs  to  the  rational  being  as  such.” 
By  uniting  these  two  points  we  therefore  get  the 
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idea  that  the  rational  being  is  subject  to  a  law 
which,  though  universal,  is  nevertheless  enacted 
by  himself  ;  and  from  this  Kant  draws  the  third 
formula  of  the  law  :  “  Act  in  conformity  with  the 
idea  that  the  will  of  every  rational  being  is  a 
universally  legislative  will.”  Here  we  have  the 
idea  of  "  a  Kingdom  of  ends  ”,  a  society  of  beings 
each  of  which  is  an  end  in  itself  and  a  means  to 
the  end  of  others.  Whilst  man  has  to  submit 
to  certain  laws,  in  so  doing  he  is  only  submitting 
to  himself,  for  he  himself  originates  and  deter¬ 
mines  these  laws.  This  is  Kant’s  principle  of  the 
Autonomy  of  the  will ;  the  same  individual  who, 
as  rational,  lays  down  the  law,  as  a  sensitive  being 
is  subject  to  it.  In  Kant’s  words,  “  the  conception 
that  every  rational  being  must  contemplate  himself 
through  all  the  maxims  of  his  will  as  universally 
legislative,  in  order  from  this  point  of  view  to  judge 
himself  and  his  actions,  leads  to  another  closely 
connected  and  very  fruitful  conception,  viz.,  to 
the  conception  of  a  kingdom  of  ends.  By  a  King¬ 
dom,  I  here  mean  the  systematic  combination  of  a 
number  of  diverse  rational  beings  under  common 
laws.  Now,  such  laws  will  determine  the  ends  of 
the  rational  beings  in  question,  so  far  as  they  are 
universally  valid  ends.  Hence,  when  we  abstract 
from  all  personal  differences  of  rational  beings, 
and  likewise  all  the  content  of  their  private  ends, 
we  get  the  idea  of  a  complete  and  systematically 
connected  whole  of  all  ends  (a  whole  of  rational 
beings  as  ends  in  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the 
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special  ends  which  each  of  them  may  set  up  for 
himself),  i.e.,  a  kingdom  of  ends  such  as  is  possible 
according  to  the  principles  already  laid  down.  To 
this  kingdom  of  ends  every  rational  being  belongs 
as  a  member,  who,  though  universally  legislative, 
is  yet  submitted  to  the  laws  he  enacts.  At  the 
same  time,  he  belongs  to  it  also  as  a  sovereign, 
because  as  legislative  he  is  submitted  to  no  will  but 
his  own.  The  rational  being  must  always  regard 
himself  as  legislative,  in  a  kingdom  of  ends  which 
is  made  possible  by  the  freedom  of  the  will.” 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that,  according 
to  Kant,  all  moral  conduct,  whether  in  relation 
to  self  or  to  others  as  members  of  a  Kingdom  of 
ends,  arises  from  a  law  which  man  imposes  upon 
himself  as  a  rational  being  and  which  he  recognises 
as  an  unconditional  command  alone  having  absolute 
worth.  Morality  is  a  struggle  in  which  man  has 
to  limit  the  pleasures  derived  from  satisfying  his 
sensuous  propensity  so  as  to  bring  them  into 
conformity  with  the  law  of  reason.  On  the  one 
hand,  are  the  motives  based  upon  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  dependent  on  the  action  of 
objects  on  our  sensibility  ;  on  the  other,  the  motives 
which  are  derived  from  the  consciousness  of  our¬ 
selves  as  rational  subjects.  Associated  with  these 
latter  is  a  consciousness  of  freedom,  in  that  we  are 
conscious  of  being  able  to  overcome  the  motives 
of  desire,  and  to  regard  ourselves  as  capable  of 
determination  by  the  unconditioned  imperative 
of  duty.  Moral  feeling  may  therefore  be  described 
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as,  on  the  one  side,  negative  and  painful,  on  the 
other,  positive  and  elevating.  Whilst  conformity 
to  morality  produces  a  painful  or  at  least  negative 
effect  on  our  sensibility  in  that  it  curbs  the  move¬ 
ment  of  natural  desire,  in  the  consciousness  of 
obeying  a  law  arising  from  our  rational  nature 
there  is  intellectual  elevation.  Our  self  love  and 
natural  inclination  to  be  satisfied  with  ourselves 
is  set  aside,  and  we  realise  that  the  pursuit  of  our 
own  happiness  except  so  far  as  it  be  limited  to 
conditions  of  agreement  with  the  law  is  of  no  moral 
value  or  merit.  We  find  that  “  what  humiliates 
us  on  the  sensuous  side,  on  the  intellectual  side 
elevates  us.”  “  The  soul  believes  itself  to  be 
exalted,  just  in  the  measure  in  which  it  recognises 
the  elevation  of  the  holy  law  above  itself  and  the 
frailty  of  its  own  nature.” 

The  feeling  accompanying  moral  action  can 
therefore  be  described  neither  as  pleasure  nor  pain  ; 
it  is  rather  a  positive  feeling  reached  through 
negative — a  limitation  of  sensuous  pleasure  which 
leads  to  the  exaltation  of  conscious  unison  with  a 
higher  law  disinterestedly  obeyed.  According  to 
Kant,  reverence  for  the  law  and  for  those  who 
have  realised  it  is  the  essence  of  the  feeling,  and  this 
is  as  far  as  a  man  can  go.  The  idea  of  the  perfect 
love  that  casteth  out  fear  he  regards  as  a  dangerous 
principle,  since  if  man  tries  to  rise  above  reverence, 
he  will  inevitably  fall  beneath  it ;  for  by  changing 
reverence  into  love  he  will  only  be  making  himself 
influenced  by  an  object  to  which  he  is  attracted  by 
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desire,  instead  of  acting  in  obedience  to  the  law 
by  which  alone  he  is  free.  The  characteristic  grade 
of  moral  life  which  man  should  endeavour  to 
maintain  is  virtue,  a  goodness  that  continually 
maintains  itself  in  effort  and  conflict,  and  not  an 
extravagant  attempt  to  act  with  magnanimous 
and  lofty  exaltation,  which  causes  him  to  plume 
himself  on  his  merits.  The  Christian  command 
to  love  God  above  all  and  our  neighbour  as  our¬ 
selves  is  the  best  maxim,  Kant  contends.  “  Love 
to  God  as  an  inclination  (pathological  love)  is 
impossible,  for  God  is  no  object  of  sense  ;  and  love 
to  man,  though  possible,  cannot  be  imperative  ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  love  another  merely  at  com¬ 
mand.  It  is,  therefore,  practical  love  that  is  meant 
in  that  kernel  of  all  laws.  To  love  God  is  gladly 
to  obey  His  commands  ;  to  love  our  neighbour  is 
gladly  to  do  all  our  duties  to  him.  But  the  law 
that  makes  this  our  rule  of  action  cannot  be  a 
command  to  have  this  temper  of  mind  in  acting, 
but  only  to  strive  after  it  :  a  command  to  do  some¬ 
thing  gladly  would  be  a  contradiction.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  principle  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  setting 
the  time  moral  habit  of  mind  before  us  as  an  ideal 
of  perfection  which  can  be  attained  by  no  created 
being ;  though  it  is  the  antitype  to  which  we 
should  endeavour  to  assimilate  ourselves  in  an 
uninterrupted  but  endless  progress.” 


CHAPTER  III 


KANT’S  MORAL  THEOLOGY 

KANT’S  ethical  theory  forms  an  integral 
part  of  his  philosophy,  for  it  is  in  the 
.requirements  of  moral  reason  that  he  finds 
the  necessity  for  conceiving  the  reality  of  the  three 
Ideas  of  pure  reason  that  the  first  Critique  held  to 
be  undemonstrable.  We  have  seen  how  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  will,  in  “The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason” 
merely  shown  to  be  possible,  in  “The  Critique  of 
Practical  Reason  ”  is  converted  into  a  positive  con¬ 
ception  by  the  "  I  ought  ”  of  moral  consciousness. 
In  the  same  way,  says  Kant,  when  we  understand 
the  moral  law  fully  and  see  all  that  is  demanded 
by  it,  so  the  Ideas  of  God  and  of  the  soul  become 
similarly  established,  for  it  becomes  impossible  to 
conceive  the  law  we  aie  commanded  to  fulfil  as 
possible  of  being  fulfilled  unless  we  conceive  God 
and  immortality  as  being  actual. 

He  argues  thus : — the  categorical  imperative 
commands  an  absolutely  good  will,  a  virtuous  will, 
a  holy  will.  It  is  the  essence  of  our  moral  con¬ 
sciousness  that  the  ideal  of  complete  good  should 
ultimately  be  attainable,  and  we  can  only  conceive 
the  complete  good  as  the  union  of  virtue  and 
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happiness  ;  for  that  a  creature  should  have  a  need 
of  happiness,  should  deserve  it,  and  never  attain 
it,  cannot  be  consistent  with  our  idea  of  justice. 
Complete  good,  then,  involves  the  combination  of 
perfect  virtue  with  perfect  happiness,  and  in  the 
progress  towards  this  ideal  we  are  compelled  to 
conceive  the  latter  following  in  proportion  to  the 
former.  But  here  two  difficulties  meet  us — first, 
the  possibility  of  the  realisation  of  perfect  virtue 
in  a  being  constituted  as  man  ;  and,  second,  as  to 
the  combination  of  happiness  and  virtue.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  we  ceitainly  have  to  conceive 
the  possibility  of  perfectly  realising  virtue  ;  for 
the  categorical  imperative  implies  it,  since  complete 
virtue  is  commanded  by  it,  and  a  command  that 
could  not  be  realised  would  be  meaningless.  But 
man  is  a  sensuous  being,  full  of  selfish  motives,  and 
it  seems  impossible  that  in  this  existence  the  law 
of  reason  should  be  his  sole  actuating  motive  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  influence  of  desire.  The  difficulty 
is  to  be  solved  only  by  the  idea  of  a  progressus  ad 
infinitum,  in  which  the  sensuous  nature  is  con¬ 
tinuously  triumphed  over  by  the  moral.  An 
eternal  progress  towards  perfection  is  necessary  ; 
hence,  in  accordance  with  our  moral  reason,  we 
must  conceive  the  soul  to  be  immortal.  In  Kant’s 
own  words,  “  the  perfect  accordance  of  the  will 
with  the  moral  law  is  holiness,  a  perfection  of  which 
no  rational  being  of  the  sensible  world  is  capable 
at  any  moment  of  his  existence.  Since,  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  required  as  practically  necessary,  it  can 
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only  be  found  in  a  progress  in  infinitum  towards 
that  perfect  accordance,  and  on  the  principles  of 
pure  practical  reason  it  is  necessary  to  assume  such 
a  practical  progress  as  the  real  object  of  our  will 
Now  this  endless  progress  is  only  possible  on  the 
supposition  of  an  endless  duration  of  the  existence 
and  personality  of  the  same  rational  being  (which 
is  called  the  immortality  of  the  soul).  The  summum 
bonum  then  practically  is  only  possible  on  the 
supposition  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
consequently  this  immortality  being  inseparably 
connected  with  the  moral  law  is  a  Postulate  of 
pure  practical  reason.” 

As  far  as  the  second  difficulty  is  concerned,  the 
combination  of  happiness  and  virtue,  it  is  clear 
that  the  idea  of  complete  good  which  the  moral 
law  commands  must  involve  the  union  of  happiness 
with  virtue  in  just  proportion  ;  but  the  question 
arises,  How  can  such  a  union  be  actually  realised  ? 
An  examination  of  the  matter  will  show  that  we 
here  have  two  completely  different  principles  to 
harmonise,  and  neither  a  mechanistic  nature,  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  man’s  power  of  moral  deter¬ 
mination,  on  the  other,  can  possibly  reconcile  them. 
For  man  happiness  means  that  everything  in  the 
world  goes  according  to  his  wish  and  will ;  it  is 
the  harmony  of  physical  nature  with  his  whole 
end,  inclusive  of  his  power  of  self  determination  as 
a  moral  agent.  But  the  very  essence  of  free  self 
determination  in  accordance  with  the  moral  law 
is  that  it  should  be  independent  of  the  mechanism 
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of  nature  ;  and  thus,  if  virtue  and  happiness  are 
to  be  combined,  we  have  to  unite,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  mechanism  of  nature  which  is  quite  independent 
of  man’s  power  of  self  determination,  and,  on  the 
other,  man’s  self  determination  as  a  moral  agent, 
the  very  essence  of  which  is  that  it  should  be 
independent  of  the  mechanism  of  nature.  Such  a 
combination  appears  impossible,  but  if  the  con¬ 
ception  of  complete  good  is  to  be  realised,  and  if 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  world  is  a  union  of 
perfect  virtue  and  perfect  happiness,  as  the  moral 
law  demands,  it  has  to  be  made.  To  bring  about 
the  combination  it  becomes  necessary  that  nature 
should  be  so  constructed  that  it  should  be  converg¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  to  man’s  moral  ends  ;  that  nature 
and  the  moral  law  should  be  in  conformity  ;  and 
this  involves  that  there  must  be  a  Being  quite 
distinct  from  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  its 
cause,  who  has  combined  the  laws  of  nature  with 
the  moral  law.  Now  before  such  a  Being  could 
bring  about  such  a  combination,  before,  that  is  to 
say,  nature  could  be  constructed  as  to  comply 
with  the  conscious  moral  ends  of  man,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  consciousness 
of  such  moral  ends,  and  since  consciousness  of  laws 
implies  a  rational  being  and  decision  in  accordance 
with  laws  implies  a  will,  it  follows  that  the  supreme 
ground  of  nature  is  a  Being  who  has  acted  with 
intelligence  and  will,  or  in  other  words,  God.  Thus, 
the  conception  of  the  highest  derived  good,  the  idea 
that  the  great  purpose  of  the  universe  is  the  ultimate 
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combination  of  perfect  virtue  and  perfect  happiness 
(as  man’s  moral  consciousness  inclines  him  to 
think),  necessarily  implies  the  highest  original  Good, 
the  existence  of  a  Being  who  has  created  the  world 
with  consciousness  of  and  in  accordance  with  the 
ultimate  moral  end.  If  the  idea  of  complete  good 
is  to  be  attained,  as  the  moral  law  leads  us  to 
believe,  it  becomes  not  only  possible  but  necessary 
to  postulate  the  existence  of  God.  We  are  thus 
led  to  teleology  and  God  by  the  moral  law. 

To  ensure  an  accurate  statement  of  this  “  faith 
of  reason  ”,  as  Kant  calls  it,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to 
quote  Kant’s  own  words.  “  Happiness,”  he  says, 
“  is  the  condition  of  a  rational  being  in  the  world 
with  whom  everything  goes  according  to  his  wish 
and  will ;  it  rests  therefore  on  the  harmony  of 
physical  nature  with  his  whole  end,  and  likewise 
with  the  essential  determining  principle  of  his  will. 
Now  the  moral  law  as  a  law  of  freedom  commands 
by  determining  principles  which  ought  to  be  quite 
independent  on  nature  and  on  its  harmony  with 
our  faculty  of  desire  (as  springs).  But  the  acting 
rational  being  in  the  world  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
world  and  of  nature  itself.  There  is  not  the  least 
ground  therefore  in  the  moral  law  for  a  necessary 
connexion  between  morality  and  proportionate 
happiness  in  a  being  that  belongs  to  the  world  as 
part  of  it,  and  therefore  dependent  on  it,  and  which 
for  that  reason  cannot  by  his  will  be  a  cause  of  this 
nature,  nor  by  his  own  power  make  it  thoroughly 
harmonise,  as  far  as  his  happiness  is  concerned, 
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with  his  practical  principles.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
practical  problem  of  pure  reason,  i.e.,  the  necessary 
pursuit  of  the  summum  bonum,  such  a  connexion 
is  postulated  as  necessary  :  we  ought  to  endeavour 
to  promote  the  summum  bonum,  which  therefore 
must  be  possible.  Accordingly,  the  existence  of  a 
cause  of  all  nature,  distinct  from  nature  itself  and 
containing  the  principle  of  this  connexion,  namely, 
of  the  exact  harmony  of  happiness  with  morality 
is  also  postulated.  Now  this  supreme  cause  must 
contain  the  principle  of  the  harmony  of  nature 
and  not  merely  with  a  law  of  the  will  of  rational 
beings,  but  with  the  conception  of  this  law  in  so 
far  as  they  make  it  the  supreme  determining 
principle  of  the  will,  and  consequently  not  merely 
with  the  form  of  morals,  but  with  their  morality 
as  their  motive,  that  is,  with  their  moral  character. 
Therefore  the  summum  bonum  is  possible  in  the 
world  only  on  the  supposition  of  a  supreme  Nature 
having  a  causality  corresponding  to  moral  character. 
Now  a  being  that  is  capable  of  acting  on  the  con¬ 
ception  of  laws  is  an  intelligence  (a  rational  being), 
and  the  causality  of  such  a  being  according  to  this 
conception  of  laws  is  his  will ;  therefore  the  supreme 
cause  of  nature,  which  must  be  presupposed  as 
a  condition  of  the  summum  bonum,  is  a  being  which 
is  the  cause  of  nature  by  intelligence  and  will, 
consequently  its  author,  that  is  God.  It  follows 
that  the  postulate  of  the  possibility  of  the  highest 
derived  good  (the  best  world)  is  likewise  the  postulate 
of  the  reality  of  the  highest  original  good,  that  is 
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to  say,  of  the  existence  of  God.  Now  it  was  seen 
to  be  a  duty  for  us  to  promote  the  summum  bonum, 
consequently  it  is  not  merely  allowable  but  is  a 
necessity  connected  with  duty  as  a  requisite,  that 
we  should  presuppose  the  possibility  of  the  summum 
bonum,  and  as  this  is  possible  only  on  condition 
of  the  existence  of  God,  it  inseparably  connects  the 
supposition  of  this  with  duty,  that  is,  it  is  morally 
necessary  to  assume  the  existence  of  God.” 

Thus,  the  moral  law,  demanding  as  it  does  the 
conception  of  the  summum  bonum  as  the  ultimate 
goal  of  humanity,  finally  leads  to  religion  ;  for  it 
becomes  necessary  to  postulate  God  as  the  Being 
who  has  so  united  nature  and  morality  as  to  make 
the  summum  bonum  possible,  and  this  means  that 
God  has  created  the  world  with  an  ultimate  moral 
purpose.  Man,  in  acting  morally,  is  therefore 
fulfilling  God’s  will ;  he  is  forced  to  recognise  all 
duties  as  divine  commands — commands  of  a  morally 
perfect,  all-powerful  Being.  But,  though  in  acting 
morally  man  is  in  harmony  with  God’s  will,  it  is 
clear  that  he  must  not  act  so  merely  because  of  his 
belief  in  God  ;  for  we  have  no  way  of  arriving  at  a 
knowledge  of  God  except  through  morality,  and 
to  make  our  morality  dependent  on  our  knowledge 
of  God  would  be  not  only  to  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse,  but  to  destroy  the  very  meaning  of 
morality  by  making  it  nothing  more  than  the 
outcome  of  fear  or  the  hope  of  reward.  Thus,  in 
this  moral  theology,  there  can  be  no  selfish  motive 
to  goodness  ;  no  fear,  on  the  one  hand,  or  hope 
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of  reward,  on  the  other.  Goodness  is  simply  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  disinterested  command  of 
the  moral  self,  which  alone  enables  us  to  form  the 
conception  of  the  summum  bonum.  Such  concep¬ 
tion  next  leads  to  God — in  that  it  is  necessary  to 
postulate  a  being  who  has  created  the  world  in 
accordance  with  this  conception  and  who  will 
proportion  happiness  in  accordance  with  virtue — 
and  it  is  true  that  I  then  realise  that  it  is  God’s 
will  that  I  should  act  morally,  and  that  in  attempting 
to  promote  the  summum  bonum  I  am  incidentally 
promoting  my  own  happiness  ;  but  in  the  whole 
development  of  this  theology  the  idea  of  my  own 
happiness  necessarily  comes  last  of  all,  and  fear  of 
God  and  hope  of  reward  can  play  no  part  in  my 
conduct  in  such  a  religion.  In  a  word,  its  essence 
is  not  that  I  should  strive  ultimately  to  gain  happi¬ 
ness,  but  that  I  should  strive  to  become  worthy 
of  happiness.  Hence,  if  it  be  asked,  as  it  often  is, 
What  is  God’s  purpose  in  creating  the  world  ? 
we  must  not  reply  the  happiness  of  the  rational 
beings  in  it,  or  even  their  goodness,  but  the  summum 
bonum ;  for  our  only  knowledge  of  the  highest 
original  good  is  our  conception  of  the  highest 
derived  good,  and  we  could  not  think  of  God  as 
all  good  and  all  wise  unless  His  wishes  were  not  only 
our  happiness  but  our  goodness.  The  ultimate  end 
of  creation  is  best  expressed  as  the  glory  of  God, 
says  Kant,  meaning  by  those  words,  not  the  desire 
to  be  praised,  but  complete  obedience  to  His  Holy 
Law,  crowned  by  a  corresponding  happiness. 
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This  moral  theology,  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  philosophy  of  Christianity,  so  Kant  tells  us, 
for  both  base  immortality  and  God  on  similar 
grounds.  In  Christianity  the  moral  law  is  holy 
(unyielding),  and  demands  holiness  of  morals,  but 
man  has  a  constant  propensity  to  transgression, 
and  the  most  he  can  attain  to  is  only  virtue,  a 
dutiful  disposition  arising  from  respect  for  the 
law.  The  holiness  which  the  Christian  law  requires 
is  therefore  only  possible  on  the  condition  of  a 
progress  in  infinitum,  and  for  this  reason  justifies 
man  in  hoping  for  an  endless  duration  of  his 
existence.  Again,  the  ultimate  unity  of  virtue 
and  happiness  is  based  on  very  similar  ideas  as  is 
the  postulate  of  God  in  the  Kantian  moral  system. 
In  Christianity  the  worth  of  a  character  perfectly 
in  accord  with  the  moral  law  is  infinite,  and  the 
only  hindrance  to  all  possible  happiness  to  humanity 
is  lack  of  morality.  But  the  moral  law  itself  does 
not  promise  happiness,  and  in  this  world  there  is 
no  necessary  connection  between  morality  and 
happiness ;  therefore  Christianity  supplies  this 
defect  by  representing  the  world  in  which  rational 
beings  devote  themselves  with  all  their  soul  to  the 
moral  law  as  a  Kingdom  of  God,  in  which  nature 
and  morality  are  brought  into  harmony  foreign 
to  each  by  a  holy  Author,  who  thereby  makes  the 
conception  of  the  summum  bonum  possible.  In 
this  life  the  Christian  must  strive  towards  holiness, 
but  the  bliss  that  is  to  come  as  the  reward  of  holiness 
is  only  attainable  in  eternity  ;  and,  as  in  Kant’s 
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ethical  system,  it  is  hopeless  for  a  Christian  to  base 
his  morality  on  the  hope  of  happiness  or  the  fear 
of  God,  for  the  Christian  principle  of  morality  does 
not  make  the  knowledge  of  God  and  His  Will  the 
foundation  of  these  laws,  but  only  the  foundation 
of  the  summum  bonum,  or  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
which  can  only  be  entered  by  a  disinterestedly 
moral  disposition,  made  possible  by  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  In  other  words,  Christianity  is  an 
ethically  valid  religion — not  obedience  to  a  will 
that  is  imposed  from  without,  and  therefore  “  good¬ 
ness  ”  motivated  by  fear  or  hope  of  reward,  but  a 
consciousness  in  man  that  his  will  is  in  harmony 
with  the  will  of  God  ;  hence  a  belief  in  the  goodness 
of  God,  and  the  idea  that  happiness  in  eternity 
will  follow  for  those  who  have  entered  His  Kingdom. 

The  Relation  of  the  Postulates  to  the  Three 
Ideas  of  Theoretic  Reason 
Thus,  out  of  the  moral  law  and  the  conception 
of  the  summum  bonum  which  it  commands  us  to 
strive  towards,  and  which  must  therefore  be  re¬ 
garded  as  ultimately  realisable,  we  have  three 
necessary  postulates — the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  existence  of  God. 
These  postulates  are  closely  related  to  the  three 
Ideas  of  theoretical  reason  considered  in  Part  III. 
It  was  there  described  how  reason  in  its  theoretical 
use  presented  these  ideas  to  itself  as  problems  to 
be  solved,  but  was  unable  to  supply  the  solution. 
Thus  (i)  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  theoretically 
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the  permanence  of  the  thinking  subject  only  led 
to  what  Kant  called  a  paralogism,  involving  as  it 
did  a  confusion  of  the  subject  presupposed  in  all 
knowledge  of  objects,  and  only  in  that  respect 
permanent,  with  an  object  known  under  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  substance  ;  (2)  the  attempt  in  cosmology 
to  determine  the  world  as  a  system  complete  in 
itself  led  to  an  antinomy,  the  only  suggested  solution 
of  which  was  a  distinction  between  the  phenomenal 
and  noumenal  worlds,  but  which  distinction  theo¬ 
retic  reason  had  no  means  of  proving  ;  and  (3) 
the  Idea  of  the  absolute  being,  or  the  theological 
conception  of  the  first  Being,  was  a  mere  ideal 
which  reason  was  able  to  think  but  never  to  realise. 
Now,  however,  all  three  Ideas,  which  theoretic 
reason  could  not  decide  either  for  or  against,  are 
established  as  objective  facts  by  the  moral  law. 
(1)  The  permanence  of  the  soul  becomes  a  necessary 
postulate  because  of  the  endless  duration  required 
for  the  realisation  of  the  summum  bonum ;  (2)  the 
reality  of  a  free  noumenal  world,  as  opposed  to 
the  world  of  phenomenal  necessity,  is  forced  on 
us  by  the  idea  of  freedom  involved  in  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  ourselves  as  responsible  agents  under  the 
moral  law ;  and  (3)  the  Idea  of  God,  or  of  a 
first  Being,  becomes  verified  by  the  necessity  to 
postulate  an  independent  Being  uniting  virtue 
and  happiness  for  the  realisation  of  the  summum 
bonum.  In  other  words,  what  theoretic  reason 
had  suggested  and  shown  to  be  possible,  but 
could  never  verify,  practical  reason  establishes 
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as  real  objects  under  the  demands  of  the  moral 
law. 

Is  our  knowledge  of  the  three  Ideas  extended  in 
this  way  ?  it  may  be  asked.  Kant  replies  “Certainly, 
but  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  practice.’’ 
Though  we  do  not  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  our  souls,  or  of  the  intelligible  world,  or  of  the 
Supreme  Being  in  the  sense  of  knowing  them  as 
we  know  objects  of  cognition,  we  change  the 
problematic  conception  of  them  into  an  assertion 
of  their  real  existence,  and  have  all  the  knowledge 
required  for  practical  purposes.  We  cannot,  it 
is  true,  bring  any  perception  under  these  Ideas, 
so  as  to  make  any  synthetic  judgments  concerning 
the  objects,  but  in  the  sphere  of  practice  they 
nevertheless  become  immanent  and  constitutive. 
“For  they  contain  the  grounds  of  the  possibility 
of  realising  the  necessary  object  of  practical  reason 
(the  highest  good),  whereas  theoretical  reason  finds 
in  them  merely  regulative  principles,  which  have 
their  value  in  furthering  the  exercise  of  the  intel¬ 
ligence  in  experience,  but  not  in  enabling  us  to 
gain  any  certitude  as  to  the  existence  of  any  object 
beyond  experience.  When,  however,  by  the  moral 
consciousness  we  are  put  in  possession  of  this  new 
certitude,  reason  as  a  speculative  faculty  comes 
in  (though  properly  only  to  protect  its  practical 
use),  and  goes  to  work  with  these  Ideas  in  a  negative 
way,  i.e.,  not  to  extend  but  to  elucidate  them  ; 
and  so  to  exclude,  on  the  one  hand,  Anthropo¬ 
morphism  as  the  source  of  a  superstition  which 
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pretends  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  by  a  fictitious 
experience,  and  on  the  other  hand,  Fanaticism, 
which  pretends  to  a  similar  enlargement  of  know¬ 
ledge  not  by  experience,  but  by  means  of  super- 
sensuous  intuition  or  feeling.  For  both  these 
equally  are  hindrances  of  the  practical  use  of  reason, 
and  the  exclusion  of  them  may  be  regarded  as  an 
extension  of  our  knowledge  in  a  practical  point 
of  view. 

“  When  these  Ideas  of  God,  of  an  intelligible 
world,  and  of  immortality,  are  determined  by 
predicates  which  are  taken  from  our  own  nature, 
we  must  regard  this  determination  neither  as  a 
sensualising  of  these  pure  Ideas  (Anthropomorphism) , 
nor  as  a  transcendent  knowledge  of  supersensible 
objects  ;  for  the  predicates  we  use  are  only  under¬ 
standing  and  will,  and,  indeed,  these  regarded  only 
in  that  relation  to  each  other  in  which  we  are 
required  by  the  moral  law  to  regard  them.  All 
other  psychological  characteristics  of  our  under¬ 
standing  and  will,  which  we  empirically  observe 
in  the  exercise  of  those  faculties  (as,  e.g.,  that  our 
understanding  is  discursive  and  not  intuitive,  that 
our  ideas  follow  each  other  in  time,  that  our  will 
is  dependent  for  its  satisfaction  on  the  existence 
of  its  object,  etc. — all  characteristics,  in  short, 
which  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  understanding 
and  will  of  the  Supreme  Being)  we  necessarily  leave 
out  of  account.  There  remains,  therefore,  of  all 
the  conceptions  through  which  we  think  of  a  pure 
intelligence  only  those  which  are  necessary  to  the 
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possibility  of  a  moral  law  :  in  other  words,  we  have 
a  knowledge  of  God  solely  from  a  practical  point 
of  view.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  attempt  to  go 
beyond  this,  or  to  enlarge  it  to  a  theoretical  know¬ 
ledge  of  God,  how  must  we  think  of  Him  ?  We 
must  attribute  to  Him  an  understanding  which 
does  not  merely  think  but  perceive,  and  a  will 
which  is  directed  to  objects  on  the  existence  of 
which  its  satisfaction  is  not  at  all  dependent,  (not 
to  mention  such  transcendental  predicates  as  that 
His  existence  must  have  a  quantity,  i.e.  a  duration, 
which  yet  is  not  in  time,  though  time  is  the  sole 
means  whereby  we  can  represent  existence  as  a 
quantity).  Now,  of  these  attributes  we  can  form 
no  conception  which  can  give  us  real  knowledge  of 
the  object,  or  enable  us  theoretically  to  explain 
the  existence  of  supersensuous  beings,  but  only 
such  a  conception  as  is  sufficient  for  practical 
purposes.” 

We  are  thus  obliged  to  limit  ourselves  to  “  the 
conception  of  a  relation  of  understanding  to  will 
which  the  practical  law  determines  a  priori,  and 
to  which  the  same  practical  law  secures  objective 
reality  ”  ;  but  this  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
know  God  as  an  Author  of  the  world  possessed  of 
the  highest  perfection.  For  to  comply  with  the 
conception  of  the  summuni  bonnm,  he  must  be 
omniscient  in  order  to  know  my  inmost  mental 
state  in  all  cases  and  at  all  times  ;  omnipotent,  in 
order  to  allot  to  it  fitting  consequences ;  also 
omnipresent,  eternal,  etc.  In  this  way,  through 
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this  moral  theology  we  are  led  to  a  knowledge  of 
God  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  ;  whereas,  even 
if  we  admit  the  first  part  of  the  Cosmological  proof 
of  the  existence  of  God,  permitting  ourselves  to 
ascend  from  the  finite  world  to  its  first  cause,  we 
could  never  regard  the  cause  as  containing  more 
than  the  effect,  and  this  would  be  inadequate  to 
constitute  God  as  all-wise  and  all-good.  Our 
knowledge  of  God,  as  of  the  other  Ideas,  arises  out 
of  the  relation  of  understanding  to  will  which  the 
practical  law  determines  a  priori,  since  it  is  only 
out  of  the  moral  law  in  which  this  relationship 
consists  that  we  have  the  necessary  conception  of 
the  summum  bonum,  and  with  it  the  necessity  for 
the  three  postulates  to  comply  with  it.  We  postulate 
God  as  being  just  what  we  require  Him  or  will  Him 
to  be,  in  the  same  way  that  we  postulate  freedom 
and  immortality,  for  it  is  only  out  of  the  nature  of 
our  will  that  the  postulates  become  necessary. 
Therefore  "  the  righteous  man  may  say  :  I  will 
that  there  should  be  a  God  ;  I  will  that,  though  in 
this  natural  world,  I  should  not  be  of  it,  but  should 
also  belong  to  a  purely  intelligible  world ;  finally, 
I  will  that  my  duration  should  be  endless.  I  insist 
upon  this,  and  will  not  let  this  conviction  be  taken 
from  me”  ;  for  “  in  this  instance  alone  my  interest, 
because  I  must  not  relax  anything  of  it,  inevitably 
determines  my  judgment,  without  regarding  sophis¬ 
tries,  however  unable  I  may  be  to  answer  them  or 
to  oppose  them  with  others  more  plausible.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Kant,  this  is  the  one  case  where  the  “  I  will 
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that  a  certain  thing  shall  be  ”  is  equivalent  to  the 
assertion  “it  is  ”,  and  on  no  account  is  it  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  subjective  wish  deluding  me 
into  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  its  object, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  day  dream  of  the  lover  who 
convinces  himself  of  the  great  beauty  of  his  bride, 
which  beauty  in  fact  exists  nowhere  but  in  his  head. 
“  I  entirely  concur,”  says  Kant  when  dealing  with 
such  a  possibility,  “  in  all  cases  where  the  feeling 
of  want  is  due  to  mere  inclination  or  natural  desire. 
Such  a  want  cannot  postulate  the  existence  of  the 
object  wanted  even  for  him  who  feels  it ;  much 
less  can  it  be  the  ground  of  a  demand  or  postulate 
which  is  universal.  In  this  case,  however,  we  have 
a  want  of  Reason,  springing  not  from  the  subjective 
ground  of  our  wishes,  but  from  an  objective  motive 
of  the  will,  which  binds  every  rational  being,  and 
hence  authorises  him  a  priori  to  presuppose  the 
existence  in  nature  of  the  conditions  necessary  for 
its  satisfaction.” 

Having  examined  Kant’s  ethical  theory  in  all 
its  aspects  and  traced  it  up  to  its  final  theological 
position,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  an  inappropriate  con¬ 
clusion  to  consider  for  a  moment  how  wisely  or 
otherwise  man’s  cognitive  faculties  are  adapted  to 
what  this  philosophy  presents  as  his  ultimate 
destination.  In  other  words,  assuming  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  summurn  bonum  as  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  the  universe,  can  the  means  man  has  of  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  this  purpose,  and  more  particularly 
the  various  postulates  necessary  for  it,  be  regarded 
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as  adequate,  or  would  not  knowledge  of  a  more 
emphatic  and  precise  type  have  been  better  suited 
to  the  end  in  view  ?  Kant  deals  with  the  matter  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  “  The  Critique  of  Practical  Reason.” 
At  first  sight,  he  says,  we  may  be  inclined  to  think 
that,  assuming  the  endeavour  after  the  summurn 
bonum  is  the  destiny  of  humanity,  then  nature  has 
endowed  us  with  very  niggardly  knowledge  for 
grasping  the  purpose,  since  in  most  human  pro¬ 
cedure  it  is  regarded  as  necessary  to  state  definitely 
what  is  required  of  a  person  and  what  will  be  the 
consequences  of  his  fulfilling  or  failing  to  fulfil  the 
requirement  in  question.  In  the  case  of  a  real 
moral  end,  however,  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
matter  will  show  us  how  worthless  such  a  procedure 
would  be.  For  supposing  we  were  endowed  with 
a  full  and  definite  knowledge  of  God,  and  his  law, 
and  our  immortality,  is  it  not  perfectly  clear  that, 
though  we  should  do  as  commanded,  there  would  be 
no  more  moral  disposition  behind  our  actions  than 
there  is  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  refrains  from 
crime  because  of  the  fear  of  imprisonment  or  the 
hope  of  reward  ?  God  and  eternity  with  their 
awful  majesty  would  stand  unceasingly  before  our 
eyes,  and  instead  of  our  actions  arising  out  of  a 
moral  disposition  that  could  be  regarded  as  free, 
they  would  simply  be  the  determined  result  of  fear 
and  hope,  and  the  moral  worth  of  such  actions,  on 
which  alone  in  the  eyes  of  supreme  wisdom  the 
worth  of  the  person  and  even  of  the  world  depends, 
would  cease  to  exist.  Our  whole  conduct  would 
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be  simply  a  mechanistic  pursuit  of  our  ultimate 
happiness,  and  moral  consciousness  would  be  faced 
with  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  disin¬ 
terestedness  in  which  alone  its  value  can  consist. 
But,  "  when  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  us,  when 
with  all  the  effort  of  our  reason  we  have  only  a  very 
obscure  and  doubtful  view  into  the  future,  when 
the  Governor  of  the  world  allows  us  only  to  con¬ 
jecture  His  existence  and  His  majesty,  not  to  behold 
them  or  prove  them  clearly  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  moral  law  within  us,  without  promising 
or  threatening  anything  with  certainty,  demands 
of  us  disinterested  respect ;  and  only  when  this 
respect  has  become  active  and  dominant,  does  it 
allow  us  by  means  of  it  a  prospect  into  the  world 
of  the  super-sensible,  and  then  only  with  weak 
glances  :  all  this  being  so,  there  is  room  for  a  true 
moral  disposition,  immediately  devoted  to  the  law, 
and  a  rational  creature  can  become  worthy  of 
sharing  in  the  summum  bonum  that  corresponds 
to  the  worth  of  his  person  and  not  merely  to  his 
actions.  Thus,  what  the  study  of  nature  and  of 
man  teaches  us  sufficiently  elsewhere  may  well  be 
time  here  also  ;  that  the  unsearchable  wisdom  by 
which  we  exist  is  not  less  worthy  of  admiration  in 
what  it  has  denied  than  in  what  it  has  granted.” 
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the  soul,  281  ;  ditto  the 
existence  of  God,  281,  282, 
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W.  S.  Gilbert  :  His  Life  and  Letters. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8t o.  151.  net. 

Dolls’  House  (The  Queen’s) 

The  Book  of  the  Queen’s  Dolls’ 
House.  Vol.  I.  The  House,  Edited 
by  A.  C.  Benson,  C.V.O.,  and  Sir 
Lawrence  Weaver,  K.B.E.  Vol.  II. 
The  Library,  Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Profusely  Illustrated.  A  Limited  Edi¬ 
tion.  Crown  4to.  £6  6s.  net. 
Everybody’s  Book  of  the  Queen’s 
Dolls’  House.  An  abridged  edition 
of  the  above.  Illustrated.  Crown  4 to. 
51.  net. 

Edwardes  (Tlckner) 

The  Lore  of  the  Honeybee.  Thir¬ 
teenth  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  7 1.  6 d. 
net.  Beekeeping  for  All.  Crown 
8to.  31.  6 d.  net.  The  Bee-Master  of 
Warrilow.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8to.  71.  6 d.  net.  All  Illustrated. 

Einstein  (Albert) 

Relativity  :  The  Special  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Theory.  Crown  8t 0.  51-  net. 


Sidelights  on  Relativity.  Crown 
8t 0.  31.  6 d.  net.  The  Meaning  of 
Relativity.  Crown  8t 0.  51.  net. 

Other  books  on  the  Einstein  Theory 
An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of 
Relativity.  By  Lyndon  Bolton- 
Crown  8to.  51.  net. 

The  Principle  of  Relativity.  By 
A.  Einstein,  H.  A.  Lorentz,  H. 
Minkowski  and  H.  Weyl.  With 
Notes  by  A.  Sommerfeld.  Demy  8t 0. 
1 2S.  6 d.  net. 

Write  for  Complete  Lists 
Evans  (Joan) 

English  Jewellery.  Royal  410. 
£2  1  zs.  6 d.  net. 

Fitzgerald  (Edward) 

The  Ruba’iyat  of  Omar  Khayyam. 
Illustrated  by  EDMUND  J.  SULLIVAN. 
Wide  Crown  8t 0.  101.  6 d.  net. 

Forrest  (H.  Edward) 

The  Old  Houses  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon.  Illustrated.  Crown  8  to. 
ys.  6 d.  net. 

Freundllch  (H.) 

Colloid  and  Capillary  Chemistry. 

Royal  8to.  £1  161.  net. 

Fyleman  (Rose) 

Fairies  and  Chimneys.  The  Fairy 
Green.  The  Fairy  Flute.  The 
Rainbow  Cat.  Eight  Little  Plays 
for  Children.  Forty  Good-night 
Tales.  Each  3 s.  6 d.  net.  A  Small 
Cruse,  4s.  6 d.  net.  The  Rose  Fyle¬ 
man  Fairy  Book.  Illustrated.  Crown 
4 to.  1  os.  6 d.  net. 

Gibbon  (Edward) 

The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  With  Notes,  Appendixes,  and 
Maps,  by  J.  B.  BURY.  Illustrated. 
Seven  volumes.  Demy  8 vo.  12 s.  6d. 
net  each  volume.  Also,  unillustrated, 
Crown  8t>o.  ys.  6 d.  net  each  volume. 

Glover  (T.  R.) 

The  Conflict  of  Religions  in  the 
Early  Roman  Empire.  Poets  and 
Puritans.  From  Pericles  to  Philip. 
Virgil.  Each  10s.  6 d.  net. 

Gotch  (J.  A.) 

Old  English  Houses.  Illustrated. 

Demy  8  vo.  16 s.  net. 
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Graham  (Harry) 

The  World  we  Laugh  in  :  More 
Deportmental  Ditties.  Illustrated  by 
“  Fish.”  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
5 s.  net. 

Grahame  (Kenneth) 

The  Wind  in  the  Willows.  Seven¬ 
teenth  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  Js.  6 d. 
net.  Also,  Illustrated  by  Nancy 
Barnhart.  Small  4 to.  10 s.  6 d.  net. 

Hadfield  (J.  A.) 

Psychology  and  Morals.  Fifth 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  net. 

Hall  (H.  R.) 

The  Ancient  History  of  the  Near 
East.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised.  Demy 
800.  £1  is.  net. 

Hamer  (Sir  W.  H.),  and  Hutt  (C.  W.) 

A  Manual  of  Hygiene.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8uo.  £1  5s.  net. 

Hind  (A.  M.) 

A  Catalogue  of  Rembrandt’s  Etch¬ 
ings.  Two  Vols.  Profusely  Illus¬ 
trated.  Wide  Royal  8 vo.  £1  is s.  net. 

Holdsworth  (W.  S.) 

A  History  of  English  Law.  Seven 
Volumes.  Demy  8t>o.  £1  51.  net  each. 

Hudson  (W.  H.) 

A  Shepherd’s  Life.  Illustrated.  Demy 
8uo.  1  os.  6 d.  net.  Also,  unillustrated, 
Fcap.  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d.  net. 

Hutton  (Edward) 

Milan  and  Lombardy.  The  Cities 
of  Romagna  and  the  Marches. 
Siena  and  Southern  Tuscany.  Ven¬ 
ice  and  Venetia.  The  Cities  of 
Spain.  Naples  and  Southern  Italy. 
Illustrated.  Each,  8s.  6 d.  net.  A  Way¬ 
farer  in  Unknown  Tuscany.  The 
Cities  of  Umbria.  Country  Walks 
about  Florence.  Rome.  Florence 
and  Northern  Tuscany.  Illustrated. 
Each,  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Imms  (A.  D. 

A  General  Textbook  of  Entomology. 
Illustrated.  Royal  8 vo.  £1  16 s.  net. 

Inge  (W.  R.)),  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s 
Christian  Mysticism.  (The  Bampton 
Lectures  of  1899.)  Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

net. 


Jenks  (Edward) 

An  Outline  of  English  Local 
Government.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  5s.  net.  A  Short  History  of 
English  Law.  Third  Edition,  Revised 
to  1919.  Demy  800.  1  as.  6 d.  net. 


Kipling  (Rudyard) 

Barrack-Room  Ballads.  233rd  Thou¬ 
sand. 

The  Seven  Seas.  172nd  Thousand. 
The  Five  Nations.  1381ft  Thousand. 

Departmental  Ditties,  hi th  Thou¬ 
sand. 

The  Years  Between.  95  th  Thousand. 
Four  Editions  of  these  famous  volumes 
of  poems  are  now  published,  viz.  : — 
Crown  8vo.  Buckram,  7 s.  6 d.  net.  Fcap. 
8vo.  Cloth,  6s.  net.  Leather,  7 s.  6 d.  net. 
Service  Edition.  Two  volumes  each 
book.  Square  Fcap.  8t’o.  3s.  net  each 

volume. 

A  Kipling  Anthology — Verse.  Fcap. 
Svo.  Cloth,  6s.  net.  Leather,  7 s.  6 d. 
net. 

Twenty  Poems  from  Rudyard  Kip¬ 
ling.  4081ft  Thousand.  Fcap.  8uo. 
is.  net. 


Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary) 

The  Complete  Works.  Edited  by 
E.  V.  Lucas.  A  New  and  Revised 
Edition  in  Six  Volumes.  With  Frontis¬ 
pieces.  Fcap.  8uo.  6s.  net  each. 

The  volumes  are  :  I.  Miscellaneous 
Prose.  II.  Elia  and  the  Last  Essays 
of  Elia.  III.  Books  for  Children. 
IV.  Plays  and  Poems.  V.  and  VI. 
Letters. 

Selected  Letters.  Chosen  and  Edited 
by  G.  T.  Clapton.  Fcap.  8uo.  3s.  6 d. 
net. 


Lankester  (Sir  Ray) 

Science  from  an  Easy  Chair.  Sciencb 
from  an  Easy  Chair  :  Second  Series. 
Diversions  of  a  Naturalist.  Great 
and  Small  Things.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.  7 s.  6 d.  net.  SECRETS  OF 
Earth  and  Sea.  Illustrated.  Crown 
Svo.  Ss.  6 d.  net. 
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Lodge  (Sir  Oliver) 

Man  and  the  Universe  ( Ninth  Edition). 
The  Survival  of  Man  ( Seventh  Edi¬ 
tion).  Each  Crown  8vo.  js.  6 d.  net. 
Raymond  ( Twelfth  Edition).  Demy 
8  vo.  ioj.  6  d.  net.  Raymond  Re¬ 
vised.  Crown  8 vo.  6j.  net. 

Lucas  (E.  V.) 

The  Life  of  Charles  Lamb.  2  Vols. 
£1  is.  net.  Edwin  Austin  Abbey, 
R.A.  2  Vols.  £6  6j.  net.  Vermeer 
of  Delft,  ioj.  6 d.  net.  A  Wanderer 
in  Holland.  A  Wanderer  in  Lon¬ 
don.  London  Revisited.  A  Wan¬ 
derer  in  Paris.  A  Wanderer  in 
Florence.  A  Wanderer  in  Venice. 
Each  ioj.  6 d.  net.  A  Wanderer  among 
Pictures.  8j.  6 d.  net.  The  Open 
Road.  6j.  net.  Also,  illustrated  by 
Claude  A.  Shepperson.  ioj.  6 d.  net. 
Also,  India  Paper.  Leather,  is.  6 d.  net. 
The  Friendly  Town.  Fireside  and 
Sunshine.  Character  and  Comedy. 
Each  6j.  net.  The  Gentlest  Art. 
6j.  6 d.  net.  The  Second  Post.  Her 
Infinite  Variety.  Good  Company. 
One  Day  and  Another.  Old  Lamps 
for  New.  Loiterer’s  Harvest. 
Cloud  and  Silver.  A  Boswell  of 
Baghdad.  'Twixt  Eagle  and  Dove. 
The  Phantom  Journal.  Giving  and 
Receiving.  Luck  of  the  Year.  En¬ 
counters  and  Diversions.  Each  6s. 
net.  Specially  Selected.  Urbanities. 
Each,  illustrated  by  G.  L.  STAMPA, 
ys.  6 d.  net.  You  Know  What  People 
Are.  Illustrated  by  George  Morrow. 
5j.  net.  The  Same  Star  :  A  Comedy 
in  Three  Acts.  31.  6d.  net.  The  British 
School.  6j.  net.  Little  Books  on 
Great  Masters.  Each  5s.  net.  Rov¬ 
ing  East  and  Roving  West.  sj.  net. 
See  also  Dolls’  House  (The  Queen’s). 

Lynd  (Robert) 

The  Blue  Lion.  The  Peal  of  Bells. 
An  Anthology  of  Modern  Prose. 
Each  Fcap.  8 vo.  6s.  net. 

McDougall  (William) 

An  Introduction  to  Social  Psycho¬ 
logy  ( Nineteenth  Edition),  8j.  6 d.  net. 
National  Welfare  and  National 
Decay.  6s.  net.  An  Outline  of 
Psychology.  12J.  net.  Body  and 
Mind  (Fifth  Edition).  12J.  6 d.  net. 
Ethics  and  Some  Modern  World 
Problems,  is.  6 d.  net. 


Maeterlinck  (Maurice) 

The  Blue  Bird.  6s.  net.  Also,  illus¬ 
trated  by  F.  Cayley  Robinson, 
ioj.  6 d.  net.  Mary  Magdalene,  sj. 
net.  Death.  31.  6 d.  net.  Our  Eter¬ 
nity.  6j.  net.  The  Unknown  Guest. 
6j.  net.  Poems,  sj.  net.  The  Wrack 
of  the  Storm.  6j  net.  The  Miracle 
of  St.  Anthony.  3J.  6 d.  net.  The 
Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde.  sj.  net. 
The  Betrothal.  6s.  net.  Mountain 
Paths.  6s.  net.  The  Story  of  Tyltyl. 
£1  u.  net.  The  Great  Secret,  is.  6 d. 
net.  The  Cloud  that  Lifted  and  The 
Power  of  the  Dead.  is.  6 d.  net. 

Masefield  (John) 

On  the  Spanish  Main.  8j.  6 d.  net.  A 
Sailor’s  Garland.  6j.  net.  Sea  Life 
in  Nelson’s  Time.  sj.  net. 

Methuen  (Sir  A.) 

An  Anthology  of  Modern  Verse. 
82 nd  Thousand. 

Shakespeare  to  Hardy  :  An  Anthol¬ 
ogy  of  English  Lyrics.  1 5th  Thousand. 
Each  Fcap.  8  vo.  Cloth,  6s.  net. 
Leather,  is.  6 d.  net. 

Milne  (A.  A.) 

Not  that  it  Matters.  If  I  May. 
Each  6s.  net.  When  We  were  Very 
Young.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  Shepard. 
Ninth  Edition,  is.  6 d.  net.  Leather, 
ioj.  6 d.  net.  For  the  Luncheon  Inter¬ 
val  :  Cricket  and  Other  Verses. 
is.  6 d.  net. 

Milne  (A.  A.)  and  Fraser-Simson  (H.) 

Fourteen  Songs  from  “  When  We 
were  Very  Young.”  Words  by  A.  A. 
Milne.  Music  by  H.  Fraser-Simson. 
Third  Edition.  Royal  4 to.  is.  6 d. 
net. 

Newman  (Tom) 

How  to  Play  Billiards.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8  vo.  8j.  6  d.  net.  Billiard 
Do’s  and  Dont’s.  2J.  6 d.  net. 

Oman  (Sir  Charles) 

A  History  of  the  Art  of  War  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  a.d.  378-1485.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  2  Vols. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8i>o.  £  1  i6j.  net. 

Oxenham  (John) 

Bees  in  Amber.  Small  Pott  8to.  2J. 
net.  All’s  Well.  The  King’s  High¬ 
way.  The  Vision  Splendid.  The 
Fiery  Cross.  High  Altars.  Hearts 
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Courageous.  All  Clear  !  Each 
Small  Pott  8t)0.  Paper,  is.  3 d.  net. 
Cloth,  2s.  net.  Winds  of  the  Dawn. 
2S.  net. 

Perry  (W.  J.) 

The  Origin  of  Magic  and  Religion. 
The  Growth  of  Civilization.  Each 
6s.  net.  The  CHILDREN  OF  THE  SUN. 
18 s.  net. 

Petrie  (Sir  Flinders) 

A  History  of  Egypt.  In  6  Volumes. 

Vol.  I.  From  the  1st  to  the  XVIth 
Dynasty.  Eleventh  Edition,  Revised. 
12 s.  net. 

Vol.  II.  The  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth 
Dynasties.  Seventh  Edition,  Revised. 
9s.  net. 

Vol.  III.  XIXth  to  XXXth  Dynas¬ 
ties.  Second  Edition.  9$.  net. 

Vol.  IV.  Egypt  under  the  Ptole¬ 
maic  Dynasty.  J.  P.  Mahaffy. 
Second  Edition.  9 s.  net. 

Vol.  V.  Egypt  under  Roman  Rule. 
J.  G.  Milne.  Third  Edition,  Revised. 
12s.  net. 

Vol.  VI.  Egypt  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Stanley  Lane  Poole.  Fourth  Edition. 
1  os.  net. 

Raleigh  (Sir  Walter) 

The  Letters  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Edited  by  Lady  Raleigh.  Two  Vols. 
Demy  8t>o.  £1  5s.  net. 

Rlce-Oxley  (L.) 

Oxford  Renowned.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8uo.  8s.  6 d.  net. 

Rutter  (Owen) 

The  New  Baltic  States  and  their 
Future  :  An  Account  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8 vo.  15s.  net. 

Smith  (Adam) 

The  Wealth  of  Nations.  Edited  by 
Edwin  Cannan.  2  Vols.  Demy  8 vo. 
£1  Ss.  net. 

Smith  (C.  Fox) 

Sailor  Town  Days.  Sea  Songs  and 
Ballads.  A  Book  of  Famous  Ships. 
Ship  Alley.  Each,  illustrated,  6s.  net. 
The  Return  of  the  “  Cutty  Sark.” 
Illustrated.  3s.  6 d.  net . 


Sommerfeld  (Arnold) 

Atomic  Structure  and  Spectral 
Lines.  Demy  8 vo.  £1  12 s.  net. 

Stevens  (F.  E.) 

The  New  Forest  Beautiful.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Crown  800.  8s.  6 d.  net. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.) 

The  Letters.  Edited  by  Sir  Sidney 
Colvin.  4  Vols.  Fcap.  &vo.  Each 
6s.  net. 

Stratton  (F.  J.  M.) 

Astronomical  Physics.  Demy  8 vo. 
15 s  net.. 

Surtees  (R.  S.) 

Handley  Cross.  Mr.  Sponge’s 
Sporting  Tour.  Ask  Mamma.  Mr. 
Facey  Romford’s  Hounds.  Plain  or 
Ringlets  ?  Hillingdon  Hall.  Each, 
illustrated,  7  s.  6  d.  net.  Jorrocks’s 
Jaunts  and  Jollities.  Hawbuck 
Grange.  Each,  illustrated,  6s.  net. 

Thomson  (J.  Arthur) 

What  is  Man  ?  6s.  6 d.  net.  Science 
and  Religion.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Tllden  (W.  T.) 

The  Art  of  Lawn  Tennis.  Singles 
and  Doubles.  Each,  illustrated,  65- 
net.  The  Common  Sense  of  Lawn 
Tennis.  Illustrated,  ss.  net. 

Tileston  (Mary  W.) 

Daily  Strength  for  Daily  Needs. 
31st  Edition.  3s.6d.net.  India  Paper, 
Leather,  6s.  net. 

Underhill  (Evelyn) 

Mysticism  ( Tenth  Edition).  13s.  net, 
The  Life  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Life 
of  To-day  ( Fifth  Edition).  7 s.  6 d. 
net. 

Vardon  (Harry) 

How  TO  Play  Golf.  Illustrated. 
18 th  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  5s.  net. 

Waterhouse  (Elizabeth) 

A  Little  Book  of  Life  and  Death. 
22nd  Edition.  Small  Pott  Svo.  21.  6 d. 
net. 
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YVUde  (Oscar). 

The  Works.  Ini6Vols.  Each  6s.  6d. 
net. 

I.  Lord  Arthur  Savile’s  Crime  and 
the  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H.  II.  The 
Duchess  of  Padua.  III.  Poems.  IV. 
Lady  Windermere’s  Fan.  V.  A 
Woman  of  No  Importance.  VI.  An 
Ideal  Husband.  VII.  The  Import¬ 


ance  of  Being  Earnest.  VIII.  A 
House  of  Pomegranates.  IX.  In¬ 
tentions.  X.  De  Profundis  and 
Prison  Letters.  XI.  Essays.  XII. 
Salome,  A  Florentine  Tragedy,  and 
La  Sainte  Courtisane.  XIII.  A 
Critic  in  Pall  Mall.  XIV.  Selected 
Prose  of  Oscar  Wilde.  XV.  Art  and 
Decoration.  XVI.  For  Love  of  the 
King.  5 j.  net. 


A  SELECTION  OF  SERIES 


PART  II. 

The  Antiquary’s  Books 

Each ,  illustrated,  Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6 d.  net. 
A  series  of  volumes  dealing  with  various 
branches  of  English  Antiquities,  com¬ 
prehensive  and  popular,  as  well  as 
accurate  and  scholarly. 

The  Arden  Shakespeare 
Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig  and  R.  H.  Case. 
Each,  wide  Demy  8 vo.  6s.  net. 

The  Ideal  Library  Edition,  in  single 
plays,  each  edited  with  a  full  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Textual  Notes  and  a  Commentary 
at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Now  complete 
in  39  Vols. 

Classics  of  Art 

Edited  by  J.  H.  W.  Laing.  Each,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  wide  Royal  8 vo.  151. 
net  to  £3  3s.  net. 

A  Library  of  Art  dealing  with  Great 
Artists  and  with  branches  of  Art. 

The  “  Complete  ”  Series 

Demy  8 vo.  Fully  illustrated. 

Airman.  16 s.  net.  Amateur  Boxer, 
ioj.  6  d.  net.  Athletic  Trainer. 
1  os.  6 d.  net.  Billiard  Player,  ioj.  6 d. 
net.  COOK.  ioj.  6 d.  net.  Foxhunter. 
16s.net.  GoLFER.i2j.6d.net.  Hockey 
Player,  ioj.  6 d.  net.  Horseman.  15J. 
net.  Jujitsuan  (Cr.  8 to.).  5s.  net. 
Lawn  Tennis  Player.  12J.  6 d.  net. 
Motorist,  ioj.  6 d.  net.  Mountain¬ 
eer.  i8j.  net.  Oarsman,  izs.  6 d.  net. 
Photographer.  12J.  6 d.  net.  Rugby 
Footballer,  on  the  New  Zealand 
System.  12J.  6 d.  net.  Shot.  i6j.  net. 
Swimmer,  ioj.  6 d.  net.  Yachtsman. 
15J.  net. 


The  Connoisseur’s  Library 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Wide 
Royal  8no.  £1  in.  6 d.  net  each  vol. 
English  Coloured  Books.  Etchings. 
European  Enamels.  Fine  Books. 
Glass.  Goldsmiths’  and  Silver¬ 
smiths’  Work.  Illuminated  Manu¬ 
scripts.  Ivories.  Jewellery.  Mezzo¬ 
tints.  Miniatures.  Porcelain. 
Seals.  Wood  Sculpture. 

The  Do’s  and  Dont’s  Series 

Fcap.  8 vo.  2J.  6 d.  net  each. 

This  series,  although  only  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  is  already  famous.  In  due  course 
it  will  comprise  clear,  crisp,  informative 
volumes  on  all  the  activities  of  life. 
Write  for  full  list 

The  Library  of  Devotion 

Handy  editions  of  the  great  Devotional 
books,  well  edited.  Small  Pott  81 10. 
3J.  net  and  3J.  6 d.  net. 

Little  Books  on  Art 

Well  Illustrated.  Demy  16 mo.  Each, 
5J.  net. 

Modern  Masterpieces 

In  sets  of  six.  Fcap.  8 vo.  3s.  6 d.  each 
volume. 

Pocketable  Editions  of  Works  by  A.  A. 
Milne,  Joseph  Conrad,  Arnold 
Bennett,  G.  K.  Chesterton  and  E.  V. 
Lucas. 

Sport  Series 

Mostly  Illustrated.  Fcap.  8 vo.  2J.  net 
to  5j.  net  each. 

Handy  books  on  all  branches  of  sport  by 
experts. 
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Methuen's  Half-Crown  Library 

Crown  8t'0.  and  Fcap.  8 vo. 


Methuen’s  Two  Shilling  Library 

Fcap.  800. 

Two  series  of  cheap  editions  of  popular 
books. 

Write  for  complete  lists 


The  Westminster  Commentaries 

Edited  by  W.  LOCK,  D.D.  The  object 
of  these  commentaries  is  primaril 
to  interpret  the  author’s  meaning  to  th 
present  generation  ;  taking  the  English 
text  in  the  Revised  Version  as  their 
basis,  they  try  to  combine  a  hearty 
acceptance  of  critical  principles  with 
loyalty  to  the  Catholic  Faith. 


THE  LITTLE  GUIDES 

Small  Pott  800.  Illustrated  and  with  Maps. 

4s.  net  mostly. 

THE  6a  VOLUMES  IN  THE  SERIES  ARE 


Bedfordshire  and  Huntingdonshire 

Berkshire 

Brittany 

Buckinghamshire 

Cambridge  and  Colleges 

Cambridgeshire 

Cathedral  Cities  of  England  and 
Wales  6s.  net 
Channel  Islands  5s.  net 
Cheshire  5*.  net 
Cornwall 

Cumberland  and  Westmorland  6s.  net 

Derbyshire 

Devon 

Dorset  51.  6 d.  net 
Durham 

English  Lakes  6s.  net 
Essex 

Gloucestershire 

Hampshire 

Herefordshire  4s.  6 d.  net 

Hertfordshire 

Holland  61.  net 

Isle  of  Wight 

Kent  5 s.  net 

Kerry 

Lancashire  6s.  net 

Leicestershire  and  Rutland  55.  net 

Lincolnshire  6s.  net 

Lincoln’s  Inn  and  Gray’s  Inn  4s.  net 

London 

Malvern  Country 


Middlesex 

Monmouthshire 

Norfolk 

Normandy  5 s.  net 

Northamptonshire 

Northumberland  5s.  net 

North  Wales  6s.  net 

Nottinghamshire 

Oxford  and  Colleges 

Oxfordshire 

Rome  5s.  net 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 

Shakespeare’s  Country 

Shropshire 

Sicily 

Snowdonia  6s.  net 

Somerset 

South  Wales 

Staffordshire  5s.  net 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Temple 

Warwickshire  5s.  net 
Westminster  Abbey 
Wiltshire 

Worcestershire  6s.  net 
Yorkshire  East  Riding  5s.  net 
Yorkshire  North  Riding 
Yorkshire  West  Riding  7 s.  6 d.  net 
York  6s.  net 


Methuen  &  Co.  Ltd.,  36  Essex  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 
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